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Recer tly the writer en, ved 1 conversation 
with an old teacher friend who years ago forsook 


the classroom for the more lucrative profession 


of medicine, and who happened te 
Eveleth, Minnesot 1, a city in the heart of the 
famous Mesabi ron region of that state. 
Naturally this friend had much to say regard 
ing the remarkable schools of his loeality and : 
the immense sums available through taxes upon 
the iron properties. To hear him tell of the 
magnificent school buildings and their superb 
equipment became a revelation of what might 
be accomplished in a school system provided 
with an unlimited tax income. And it is not to 


be denied that the recountal brought to the 


writer little twinges of envy, for in the system 
supervised by him rigorous planning 1s neces 
sary if the schools are to be maintained without 
discouraging deficits. Very likely this need 
rigid scrutiny is characteristic of most of the 
schools of the country, particularly of thos 
located in the medium-size cities and towns. 
TI e average school board in comm init S f this 
size is tremendously “up against it” to make the 
tax income maintain their schools on the basis 
which the rather critical p iblie requires. 

In the following discussion the writer 
make an effort to point out the various elements 
entering into the financing of a medium-size 
school system; also, to suggest ways and means 
of 80 adjustil o these tl if thie schools w hye 


kept fully Ip Lo standard nd the money ay 1] 


able be made to meet all necessary demands 
These ad stments become ree L matter : 
thinking and planning—a surveying of the field 
followed hy an equitable ipportionment ac 


cordance therewith. 


The moet Distribution 


For con enience th needs of a school s ten 


may be best studied if considered under appr 


priate heads l'o distribute these needs in this 
way renders the problem more concrete and 
facilitates the matter of apportionmen Phe 
following scheme istrates this point. It will 
be observed that there are nine heads and that 
each pertains to some major financial demand 


that is apt to be made upon the school. 
A. General administration. 
(School census.) 
B. Instruction. 
(Salaries of teachers.) 
C. Supervision of instruction. 

(Salaries of superintendent, principals 

and supervisors.) 
D. Operation of plant. 

(Fuel.) 

E. Maintenance of plant. 

(Repairs such as painting, flooring, re- 
roofing, etc.) 

F,. Fixed charges. 

(Rentals 

G. Auxiliary activities. 
H. Debt service. 

(Interest on bonds, outstanding warrants 
or loans; also short-time loans of any 
character.) 

I. Capital outlay. 

(Bonds for addition to plant or for the 
erection of new buildings.) 

The financial demands upon any particular 
school system naturally are subject to a variety 
of individual or local conditions. The modern- 
ness of the plant, the permanence of the super 
visory and teaching force, the character of 
needed repairs, the kind and completeness of the 
equipm< nt. these and many otner variable fac- 
tors enter in to make the problem seemingly 
wholly an individual one. Notwithstanding 
this fact, however, certain very general consid 
erations enter into the successful administra 
tion of the tax income of a school system. In 

eceedings | ragraphs few of the more 

out standing ol cons de rations will be dis 





Financing the Medium-Size School System 


E. V. Laughlin, Superintendent of Schools, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
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confidence between the s ipe rintendent and the 
members of his board will enable him to avoid 
pitfalls that he might otherwise blunder into 
This mutual confidence between the board of 
education and the head of the school is a fine 
example of the well-known saying that “two 
heads are better than one.” 

What is the secret of keeping school expenses 
within fixed bounds? The answer is that it lies 
in thinking and figuring. Haphazard work is 
invariably attended by a number of serious ill 
consequences. Numerous are the examples of 
schools that have been reduced in efficiency 
through spasmodic, hasty, and unscientific at 
tempts to reduce or hold down expenses. Fre 
quently the e irtail ment is in the wrong place. 
For example, it is always poor educational 
poliey to « mploy poorer or less efficient teachers. 
Likewise, it is bad business to dismiss a rood 
janitor and hire another who works for a few 
dollars less per month. Neither should build 
ings go unpainted or leaky or uneared for 
Up-to-date equipment in office, laboratory, 1li- 
brary, or classroom, is a req lisite « if good schools 
now-adays and cannot be di spe nsed with. Hold 
ing down expenses does not mean that the 
needful thir os of the school must be dispensed 
with and that there should 


e sharp curtailment 


all along the line; rather it means scientific 
purchasing in proportion to the real needs of 
the school And scientific as it is used here 
merely mean (as it alwavs means, even in the 
most intricate selienee) procedure along a line 
that has been determ ned hy earetu thinking 


d examination of facts and conditions. 


Avoiding Waste 


It is the writer’s experience that rigi 
ing liry into the needs and requirements of a 
schoo system \ revea a goo many Ost 
ends. Do freq iently the purchasing 1s 
inrelated d¢partments of the scho with the 
result that there is duplication or over-lapy 


Again, it often happens that purchasing power 
is granted to those who do not uss t wisely 

what is 
little needed, buying what cannot be preserved 
or protected. And, too, strange though it may 
be, schools sometimes se teachers extrava 
gantly—-having in the system teachers who are 
not needed or having two teachers where one 
might, with a little readjustment of curriculum, 
do the work fully. Not infrequent are the 
examples of schools that del iv the purchase of 
fuel until the fall and winter when prices have 
advanced and the cost of delivery is much 


higher. Also, through a mistaken notion of 


economy many schools delay needed repairs 
until a large measure of damage has resulted 
and the ultimate cost many times exceeds what 
would have been necessary originally to have 
done the work. Unscientific, wasteful, negli- 
gent, harsher terms ought to be used to con- 
demn expensive methods such as these. 

In a nutshell the sensible financial adminis- 
tration of a school system implies the following: 

1. A carefully compiled inventory of what 
the school needs. 

2. A thoughtful consideration of what to 
purchase to meet these needs. 

3. A purchasing scheme that provides for 
purchasing in the right quantity, at the right 
time, and at right prices. 

1. <A specific supervision of 


all purchases to 
the end that waste and negligent handling may 
be ¢ liminated. 

5. A eareful look forward to the needs of 
the future in order that coming needs may be 
anticipated and proper provision made for 
them. 





High Spots in Framing a Tenure Law 


Ida E. Housman, Demarest High School, Hoboken, N. J. 


Teaching is on the road to join the profes- 
sions. One big obstacle confronts it. This is 
the lack of tenure. The artist, the writer, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the engineer, and all the 
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ther professionals invest time and money in 
preparation. As the years pass on they build 
p their reputations and their professions until 
security of position and wealth are their re 
irds. Contrast with them the careers of 
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terms are 
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school system for their relatives and their 
friends. The school system and the spoils sys- 
tem have been too closely associated in some 
communities. If the school board and the 
superintendent have final jurisdiction in decid- 
ing whether a teacher is efficient, ete., it is a 
very easy matter for a first-rate teacher who is 
not popular with the majority of the board to 
be dismissed. Any criminal is allowed wit- 
nesses, counsel, and the right of an impartial 
jury to decide his ease. It is only just that a 
teacher should be given a fair opportunity to 
present her case. Where the school board con- 
sists of representative citizens who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the child and the 
teacher, the teacher’s interests are conserved. 
This often is not the ease. Tenure laws are 
needed because, in some communities, a teacher 
is completely under the domination of a loeal 
school board swayed by polities. How can a 
teacher, who is un) istly accused, expect 
redress, when the school board or its appointee, 


the S iperint nad nt, is emypk vered to re nce r the 


final decision In the case ¢ 

Kleven states o1 ly have state tenure laws. 
In nearly il of these. Oniv the teaches rs in the 
large cities are protected by tenure laws. A 
study of these law reveals that permanent 


tenure 1) ne tate has an entirely different 
interpretation from permanent tenure in an 
other state. Nine of these state tenure laws 
mention a hearing; six mention that the 
teacher may employ counsel; six mention that 
the teacher mav ippeal Trom the decision of the 
local school board to a higher educational 
authority or to court. These facts are evident 


from the table, State Tenure Laws in Opera- 


tion, Ji nuaryv, 1925, 1 ehers ire not strug 
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( 34 
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2. Application: State-wide 
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The 
teacher who invests time and money in securing 
than the 
normal 


experience and quality of teaching. 


a degree is entitled to more salary 


teacher who has only a two years’ 
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teach and in her influence inside and outside 
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little 
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and the 


1cners 


emphasized: joint 
State; 
and 


contrib itions in 
death; re- 


cCon- 


tributions by teacher separate 
savings accounts tor te state’s con- 


teachers’ 


dismissal, or 


The “Special Day” Nuisance 


QO. J. Mathias. 


List of Specialized Days { 
to December 25, 1924. (Ol 


west.) 


trom Septembe1 ls 
erved by 


( hool 


in the middle 


Sept. 1—Labor Day (observed without labor) 1 
Se] 14-20—-Constitution Week 
Se} 28—Frances Willard Day.. l 
Ucl y-1] Fire Prevention Week ) 


Columbus Day l 


Oct. 23-24—District Teachers’ Meeting 2 
Nov. 6-7—County Teachers’ Meeting.. 2 
Nov. 10-15—Children’s Book Week 5 
Nov. 11 Armistice Day vara ] 
No 12-15 State Teachers’ Meeting a o 
Nov. 11-27—Community Fund Driv: 13 
Nov. 17-21—American Education Week 5 
Monday—Constitution Day (Suppl 
menting Constitution Week) 
Tuesday—Patriotism Day. 


: and Teacher Day. 
Thursday—llliteracy Day. 
Friday—-Physical Education Day 
Nov 24 Spe ial TI al ] sgviving Program l 
Nov. 25—-Thanksgiving Day. Pelee talks ] 
favor to non 


Sx he ol 






Nov. 2¢ Friday, Granted as 
re lent teachers i , alee ee ] 
De 1-5—Goldet Rule Week (Near East 
Relief) , , 5 
De 1-24 ( hristmas Seal Sal 18 


ey Week 5 
Monday—Dental Day. 

Tuesday—Babies’ Day. 

Wednesday—Life Extension Day 


Thursday—Recreation Day. 


Dec. 7-14—Health 


Friday—Tuberculosis Christma Seal 
Day. 
Dec, 24—Special Christmas Program 1 
Dec. 25—Christmas Day...... ' ; 
Total “Pepped Up Days ; 77 
Total sel days during tl period, 83 
This leaves s Inspec ed” days in m 


remaining days, we fo 


that the field ad been quite thoro iY 

exploited. | rder, however, to proper fill-in 
this period, and thout any desire to appear 
saer ile rn ‘ ~ rest “Adam eek ?’ 
fost thes: te es TI ide I he I ls 


( di « { sterir rence) 
Associat n of the Act Ance I Adam 
| seems proper t t our schools should give 
some recognition to the memory of the origina 
patria f mankind Some promine 
oratol wit nat na reput ition, might b 
pers ided to take ne stump At least ve feel 
ire that a fe benevole minded old ladi 
ind gentlemer el home or b 
ness duties, « d be ced to foster t 
1} a I! ement ( SCCILTE t recognit 
bY our state ( itures nd he | S. B rea 
of Educati 


S| d we stoop to the level of tl ridiculous 
d observe Adam eek,” ( ould ill | ( 
ed” d 1 3 chnool,. In 
I | iX] ! citizen from becom 
! e] t ae te this rema ng 
da r sel nd call la 
S ay 1) 
Af te { ! nM d et a de | Say 
n est el d f devoted exclu 
SiVvé \ could, perhaps, take care of 
ri the ¢ ‘ ir'é ed t rite in 
( l { re | l I 3; commercial 
enter? ( | is « ild | tl Ant Jazz 
( nd Pro ¢ Word P ek. These 
eks, together with our legalized and author 
d O1ld nd ip) movements uld, 
r eave us another day during the last 
ear 1 devote etual scho work, 
( ( ee from some type of propaganda 
( rvance of mat f thi ed” 
d ed compelled | n this 
te Others e fostered | ! nal organ 
oT ere I s ed t compel ome re rnition 
of the pet ‘tivities. We have rried our 
nves it1o to other states and find similar 
conditior hy I practical] evel state 
n the U1 It repress i irge measure 
in aftermatl f war drives for which the 
schools were found to be fertile territory. <A 


confesses that. 
his 


every 


schoolman na neighb« ring state 


in order to maintain harmony in com 


munity ne has “carried on with drive 


or proposition presented during the 


including “Marble week” 


past year, 


and “Kite week.” 


[ did not intend to grow sareastic when I 
began this article. As a schoolman, | believe 
that manv of thes ictivities have a place in 
our sel S [ believe, most since rely, that the 
( UO ( d : da ! l d be brought into 
close uch with the great world movements 
ib t Ss But i serlousness, isn’t it about 
time to ap} some sort of scientific measure 
to dete rmine the actual values which the child 


recelves 


irom much oft this type of activity 


fostered by various “up ft’ organizations ? 
It Ss i time for school b ards ind school 
iperil lents to ea i halt on many types of 
drive ests and uld-be “up-lift” move- 
ments which seek to make our schoo i sort of 
parade ground for various types of “pet” fads 
d es 
Phe ( ed 1 I t tne 
nd enthu m hese organ 
r B ( ~ et reta that 
vhich t hale i not mers enthuse” 
er during a period pep’ reviva 
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The New Hampshire Code of Ethics 


E. W. Butterfield. 


Purpose of the Code 
The New Hampshire Code of 


Ethies was prepared in 1916 by the New Hamp 


Professional 


shire Educational Council, the teachers’ council 


of the state. 


+ 


The committee which drew up the 


code | 


those of 


code was guided by the _ professional 


notably 


architects. It 


binding in other professions, 


physicians, lawyers, and 
found, 

code with official 
but found various 


bodies of t¢ ichers which 


nurses, 


however, no complete and satisfactory 


adoption by teachers in 


and di 


evident 


states, agreements 


clarations of 


showed that the need of a code of professional 


ethies was felt by many 


New Hampshire code has formed the basis for 
codes ad ypted in other states ind in several 
cases entire sections in the original hav 


been incorporated 
favor, | am writing briefly 
experience with the code 
Effects of the Code 
manea of the code 


comed 1)\ Sluipel ntender 


prinely 


respect tg e then 1 teeling f nrofes 
gmuide fo ell | ’ { 
teacners, other iperintende ; ind 

ment of teachers oO are nder eas they 
supervision, it established the very sound pri 
ciple that each inerintendent ld re 


the judgm«e nt of a brother s pel 
should ct if I 4 ‘ { C 
had been supervised by the other. It 


been in the mi te ( | rds 
in ine! e il e respect superir 
tendent’s ym len d sine 
a teacher’ dvancement depends less upon her 
appearance | more uy} her tea ng record 
Effect on Teachers 

The cod emphasized to t 

né n | 
regularly t { nor 
part of the te ( 3 f preparat [t 
has me t fo } ren te mnhlic eateem 
longer terms of service d inereased 

Enforcement of the Code 

Phe Ni Hampshire superintendents, at 
their annual conference, d e one sessio1 
what is popularly called “The Sanhedrin.” 7 
is a dem eratie meeting at wnien al dis rree 
ments over the nterpretatior rt the coda re 
decided. It i eld to be eacl perintendent 
duty to report infringement f e eod f 
ethic I ! ( ipe rintend { ere il 
only her: Phe mi ne} ( le hut each 
one wt belleve that he t eon LIT 
states his charg ind the ne 1 » 1s accused 
defends his position the frank state 
ments result 1 clearing up of the mis 
understandit f not, others declare then 
interpretatior a te decides t r ( 
i? 3 reed t these demo e de 
shall be bind £ nd the comp na neve! 
he made I Phe I t has bet rm 

n ction and the promotion oj \ friend 
spirit between supe! ntendents 

The essential parts of th de of « ari 
those 1 ch follow. 

Responsibility 

I 1 hie proper conception tf edu 
being to develop : the powers and faculties of 
body, mind 1 spirt, with which a child has 
been endowed ne Creat ( rst d ity { 
teachers is to s lard nd bring to the |] 
est state of pertec the physi . ntellect 1a 
aesthetic, moral, sox nd so far as possibl 
the spiritual endowme! their pups 


ii 


duty of teachers to parents is to 


acqua 


ed 
of 
v1 


in 


te: 


in 


be 
} 
Wi 
—t 
¢ 
Oo] 
} 
if 
( 


The Duties of Teachers to Fellow 


“2, As 


sits, and in 


should be 


stand 

the 
their 
them in the 
to become informed 


the teacher must necessarily 


loco parentis, in rather large measure, 


set sik 


intance, to cooperate with 


ucation of their children, 


the home life and conditions by friendly 


1] 
respects To 


individual ehild. 
icher sho ild bye frank, iS we 


dea 


manifest an 
Above all, a 


SV mpath« tic, 


othe r 
terest in the 

] 
With 


parents. Criticism by parents 


received with eourt and patience 


6ee 7 . + t Qe} . { ‘ . nitr 
3 he « y ot teachers e community 
to he il to those in thorit er then 
. : " 
( ‘ T 1 ¢ nflict ol ed t na idea S 
1 , 
twes teachel ind rustees r sel b irds, 
, } ’ 
e the Ss} d re e the tact that the 
] 
( I rities n tf direct the t t pole 
} 1 
th g ? a ?* t Té ne ? He 
, 
il 1 Ther prote cit ~ T pr est 
nst ! I ! : f ( and 
( TY rie ‘ ( r¢ T T t ‘ y 
( TY T 
‘Wh eX] | 
, ] 
I ( ( 
} 
ey l 
( ls 1 take 
| ed 


d ' f 


Teachers and 
to the Profession at Large 


, 
1 ( j j | 
) 
, 
( re qd pred } 
ed ( l l ( 
(‘tT { | l 
mm 
\ 
( 
] , , 
Tiie 
CT! ‘ ~ T 
It ( ( 
e pl t s l 
Y YY vit gd } ad 
t eC] 
S ( ded 
’ 1) l ~ T¢ ( I ad Li\ s 
a { I t b I reproa n 
DY [ ist them. \\ ere berty ‘ 
clenc neerned, tl | d d 
ady tO mi: e persona sacrifice, because ¢ f the 
ejudices t community in which the ve 
6. It is professional for teachers to tuto 
ip f n elas for remunerat 
7. 1 professional for teachers to pt 
‘ ‘ nterest I I ©! t d otner 
esme¢ either dire ! ndirect | ‘ { 
@ Testi! niais t then ) 
8. It is unprofessional for teacher ti 
d } TY ( if SCnerme elt L¢ Cl lig 
] | pl TeSS ‘ T I Y 
t f substitutes, « pt f ‘ 
ne T oti OTAVE r'¢ 
10. A clear understanding of ( 
ntracts s neumbent Ipon teache 
nce teachers should serup keep what 
er ret el they m the I r retuse 
3] I cT ll is in } im}! iting | 


eks, Dut mus mn cas tr re 

elr contract 

‘12. It is unprofess il for teacher t 
, ie 
underbid a rival in order to secure a positior 


‘13. It is 
tendent 
to a 
superintendent 


unprofessional for a_ superin- 
or other school officer to offer a position 
first 


whom 


conferring with the 
that 


teacher without 


under teacher is 
employed. 

‘14. It is highly unprofessional for a super- 
school officer to 
employing, a candidate at 


intendent or other visit, with 


a view to work, 
without the px rmission of his or 
When schools, 


never disarrange the 


her superin- 
tendent. the visitor 
should the day. 

“15. It is unprofessional for superintendents 
and te 


visiting 


work of 


ichers, in their relations with publishing 
or supply houses, their agents or salesmen, to 
just 


errounds for the suspicion of obliga- 


purehase or 


adoption of books or supplies in favor of any 


particular agent or firm 

16. The indiscriminate writing of general 
recommendatio1 ror pups or teacher is 
npr fessiona 


it Aa t1 


mes, be 


re ady 


to assist one another by iving information, 
acts as teachers can perform wit! t detriment 
TX THEY é es thie ~ } y g ible 
servic 1 be rded professional 
d r whi rel eration | etual 
exp d not be epted 
Teachers as Citizens 
: ne t mn ¢ ‘ { 
1 ong ( fiat | tio? f 
‘ A 
eitize | } 1) 
ul ( ik 
etter a1 
. Ber eir } _ 
teach : d espe mst S as 
ruard s and } I ’ ( I 
d s} ve , 
T Tie ( 
Le nts 
( e 1 s of 
I | n ers 
VW | ‘ ’ 
( ( | I" ir 
f ( ( | ert r ( t t 
1 > ns 
TRUTH CRUSHED TO EARTH 
a ! re} rt it 
| ( I ( ( I nh 
I fo i 
\ a I mmendation. 
- his esti 
a Irie | { I be 
i ! be a ery poor 
’ oy } ( a ( ref 
Irie nd « rec tl nd t 
I I recommendati ns 18 espe 
( not ( n sc boards. It 
eems t irge 1 pel f them fe that 
tiie ( ( 1 dl ) ( ! mmenda 
r)) n ¢g c erms ¢ VO'rTK of t 
tormer te he re diess | rie Tact that er 
Fi rts 7} e Hee I Tal re 
s the reason why some school boards 
el lie Ll res l nendat hen er 
ewll pplicant for a posit They know 
4 ” . ; ~-— ht und pr sh 
' ‘ c rie y ck . 4 
eacher’s 1 llenes it 
being deceived 
‘) di rut De Te d t tormer! 
teachel cr si I 1 member of a_ schoo 


kind of op e em] board have 
her board recommends hig 

erio1 ene 

| cru ed ( i I ( ivall Ve 
re 1 d And I S a pretty ve 1utnen eated 
Tact ( trut hat S Cl ed I tre 
strengtl i Taise recon ! \ rise 
rail tnr £ hie na \ I ne one rec n 
mended to measure up to the glowing prais 


2 a enor 


Bae 


on 
he 
is 


th 


rk, 


iat 
la 


2 oe 


The Current Use of Teachers’ Reference Blanks 


Every superintendent of schools, when sifting 
a long list of applicants from which he should 
appoint the most prospective teachers, faces the 
problem as to how to get the most significant 
nformation in regard to the applicants. Does 
he want much information or does he want only 
a few significant facts regarding each candi 


date ¢ Shall the opinion of the referee be 
Should the reference 


blank be such that it ean be reduced to a graph 


oh te d or inweighted 7 


form or shall it be merely a simple letter form ? 


These are some ofl the questions which every 
schoolman, who has the responsibility of ap 


has to face. 


pont teache rs, 

writer recently beg in a study to deter 
n e the current use of teache rs’ f« rence 
blaz | writing to the superintendents of 
S of the fiftv largest cities of the United 
States, requé sting a copy eacn of the teachers’ 
blank and of the reference blank 
em. Chere were two purposes in also 

( ry\ ot Thre Lipp 1 a Dial k 
( rae make 1 separate stud of the 
e appli . blanks, and (2) 
se f chances of L rep LOY 
ed 1 retere e blank the m not 

l only 4 reference bla 
pot DI} ( t l 

~ l = T = | oe | 
( ed bianks 
! ( ( ( rn ES 


i 
‘ uu 
} 
l 
( 
{ 
( ‘ 
] 
| 
a 
{ e + } (01 
] 
; , t y ais 
( ( re ( b I 
np ( ai 
ed ~ ror 1 mat l 
; hut leaving t to the 
; nad in ¢ } } " 
a 1 eC | ses. 
] 4 } ] 
( ( 1! ed revere I LK 
i ? t try ve a i? ers 
( I pp ed 1 ‘ 
1 } 
r ed d 
| \) ( ( teen ( Mi } ced 
1 
l ely state it no 
| =¢ n ippli t I 
' tte? ( ‘ 
( eC! nt thie , ’ 
er request 
( l replies re sent 5 
e. One superintendent says, “We 


pplieant Another says l 
) ese reterences e write direct 
TY n nom e desir forma 

e quest ( er! ge tie 


John A. Nietz, Chicago, III. 


eandidate.” 


ing these 


Still another says, “I prefer ask- 
they 


qualification.” In a few 


references if recommend the 


applicant without 
prefer to determine the fitness 
applicant by both 
than 
further be 


instances they 
of the written and oral 
examination rather to depend on refer 


stated, 
sections of the 


ences. It might possibly 


without significance, that all 


country are represented in Group 8 except the 


West. 


Group 


IT. The seven eities of Group II use 


a very simple form of letter blank, usually 
nimeographed, merely stating that they would 


] 


like information in regard to the applicant, 
] 
I 


eaving it to the referee to write what he 


pleases. There is no filling out ol blank forms 


or answering definite questions. A good 


sample of this type reads as follows: 


a position in our.. 
and states that........1s 
pared to teach ie sae peo 
Will you kindly give me a frank and confiden- 
tial statement of your opinion of the qualifica- 
tions of this candidate for this position? If 
you will give me just such information as you 
like to have under like circumstances, | 
shall treat the matter as confidential and shall 
hold myself under obligation to you 
Yours 


Superintendent of Schools 


especially well pre- 


would 


1 
sincerely, 


re ttie more specie 


el ( 
( 
; ( 
1 
I 9 ed I 
i} % { { 
11] 
M re ( k « 
. . ‘ 
ror | = | ( ( ( 
! ee] l ( 
‘ es e tal ted | ‘ 
i + 
( ( I ed ( 
1 
der r é mbher 
ad t ( I l ~ ( 
N 311 ( ( ns ( thie 
} =| ‘ 1 re i T ! ra 
( racte ~ cit ( ey ( ( mn tur 
tha ( ed ( ( ! they 
} 
t did mie re re thie t t 
4 { 
he Unite States ! i liffer tems 
! ‘ pp I re erie ron ne 
‘ a thie ( ed ( 
, 
( 
an r que T ad ‘ m 
} 
Ca I (ibe 1 I I 
( rey ( I | 
r S ( = ( ( 
( Tire ~ 
¢ d e! d the re ( 
PF resel ()t ! en ‘ a ( ned 
La these 
} 1 inl t ‘ t ey ( t ir 
tel el roup Phi ( ead 


n teaching. 


fitted? (8) (Were this 
combined with teaching power, it would be tied 
for first.) (9) Physical or mental defects. (10) 
For what length of time have you known the 


Success 


candidate? 
Group IV. 
which use a printed, formalized teachers’ refer- 


This group contains the cities 
ence blank which asks for weighted opinion. 
Some ask to weight the opinion by numbers, as, 
1, 2, 3, 4; others, V. 
cellent; still 


P., poor, medium, good, ex- 

inferior, above 
Most of these blanks 
are very detailed and are nearly hair-splitting 
In all, 66 different items 


others, average, 


average, exceptional, ete. 


in their distinctions. 
are listed, with an average of nearly 22 ques- 


Nearly all of 


western or southern 


tions being asked by each blank. 
the cities of this group are 


cities, with not a single eastern city repre- 


sented. It is difficult to account for this fact 
unless it be a sectional custom. Another rea- 


son may be given. Since many teachers from 


the east ind north desire to teach in the west 


or south on aveount ot better climatic condi- 
tior they become applicants lely by mail; 
t | t S ther eal bye interviewed in person, 

POsSs bls the Supe! ntendents of schools of 
these western and southern cities must be more 
earetul in seeurn data re rding their appli 
eal from distant parts hie vant to be 
on { { | t. wh the pplicants want to 
PAVE t or north 


e questions of Group IV are also som 


hat different in type as well as in order of 
frequeney from those in Group III. Seemingly 
the difference in type of city and the different 
tiol prompt the K f somewhat dif 
questions The followi ire the ten 

tem Group IV the rder of 

th) en ean per ! (2) Seholar 
ship. (3) Discipline (4) Loyalty. (5) Skill 
tiol (6) Tlealtl (7) Best fitted 
rracde I bject? (8) Personality. 

(9) Persor ppearance (10) General eul 
(The eight ninth and tenth have the 

TY y Oy Tres 1 ‘ ) It hy noresr 
1 eC} not ( | nrst ter 

( ! rad hie I pel ty 

nd 7 pearance ch d I ippeal 


tud ( e} refers e blar ed by 

( emer ( e the type used by 
( mimey ( ers ( el so ere 
ecured ! ead encies offices 
n ¢ hese blanks wer tabulated 
The re t ho me marked distinctions 
fron | ‘ sed b the ¢ les, kirst it was 
noted t tewer quest - ere asked for than 


by the cities of Groups IIL and IV. The 


wencies averaged only nine questions per 
blank Oniv tw r the x called for weighted 
da ( e of ( 3 to be weighted by 
me ra Ilowever, it provides for an 
OF ‘ er t I hted pi sO 
Chis is f I e ca ng tor the se ot a 
graph in the entire study. A few others could 
be I nea, | iré primar econstrus ed 
LO! ( 
‘ ‘ ead ter ‘ ed for | ( 
ear ! el es re (1 (hal (2) 
_ } (.) Dis » ( (4) ¥ ( 
detect ( Co perat (6 \ 
et (7 Success t (s Pe 
SOI ppeal ( (9) Per (1 P 
tess l at 
cert I tne commer ii teacners 
enc sk Tewer quest ns in their reterence 
be that they have studied this 
DD Nel ! re thal superintendents I schools 





formal re f< rence blag 


and thus use more scientifie blan 


that the do not want to in 
weaknesses of ipp cant +; . t 
hy unable to place then 
ee | t may he d I The 
f their + , ead , tems 
ten f ( nt . nmar 
4 most free ent Terr ! 
= nao ] r Tire ‘ ert = 
ummari ] 0) | 
ry? rT ry? Ty! { ~ ~ 
sumy,y riz ne eT! 1 tne 
rder to r letermine ( 
appearing ti rq ties S 
nrire aT ( 
cCOmMmD neo this ml t 
mit rie Tie nea; S17! l q 
Is grou} de is 
pat ‘ ’ t 
I rY ( i f cs ré ding 
T 1) t t ( ‘ 
! r ( Cl 
from , , | r ¢ 
} 
ed ! 
I 
( d 
} 
t | ‘ j ‘ ‘ 


t ar 
Summarized Table 
Skill, power or T in te 
Scholarship or edu ! 
Disciplins 
Coope! Lior ovalt I ely 
Characte1 
Ete., o1 1dditional remarks 
fo. 
Defer leformitié r pe 
tie 
For what grade oO! ubjec 


fitted ? 
Personality 


Professional attitude and gro 


Opportunity you have nad 
erve candidate? Or, ho 


have you known the candidate 


General appearance 

Health : 

Would you be willing to 
candidate ? 

Tact 


Energy, force, or enthusiasm 


Sympathy ..... 


General estimate of applicant... 


General culture 
Is there anything that may 


her success”? 


Conclusions and Recommer 


' 4p 
seventeen oT the PD 4 ( 


ré ferene b nk, vhile sever m 


ral letter torn sual 


or over OnCehla ait 


Ten citi e reg 
ech the referee : sKeC | 
isk fo1 é ted I ns 
ed 1 rep the 
Kleve r about one-Ttourtl 
| blanks which call 4 
Some use numbers to de 
t of them 3 
N me ot these 124 
tne rraph pl tile 
tT ie 


The citi sed | 
inweighted da ed 


per blank; those that 
averaged 22 questions; 


agencies averaged only ni 


Of the 51 studied, a 


ency blank is the only « 
the ise of a grap! I] Ve 
n ! ! T ~ Ve rhted 


re ~ ( +t 
eve chi | ' 
‘ } 

roe mo? ( 

re ID ‘ i j 
( the ( l t ¢ re 
c to T ré T 

I> 

Hianks s a 

Iié I - esse! 


t y 
! it t r r 
Bs . 
oO radic I | 2 
} riz 
] S n tea ’ 
) 
yd te) Oe | i! | 
1) inline 
| 
{ ( re tior 
) Vora ! 
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provides for 6. Defects or peculiarities. 
ae eet 7. For what grade or subject best fitted? 
nal 8. Personality. 
vers, 12 that 9. Professional attitude. 
10. What opportunity have you had to observe 
3; mav be set the candidate? 
teachera’ 3. The blank should be constructed in such 
wav that the referee is riven the option of 
1) sible. he passing on some detal s or reply ng in a very 
to pas P ' simpie form. some reterees pref r one form, 
t never ti hye some mother It tne blan] Ss properl!|\ Cc 
d ne-} f } ructed, bot types can be suited 
re men « | Also, the referee should be given a chanes 
re e! bus t expres opinion either, | grapl r | 
ed | na ord of his « rer | ( deta ed part tT the 
c blar et f h the preceding principle ear 
ns regarding be truecte fo. raphing nile the simpler 
teristics Oo! par n \ permit. the rerteree re} n 
1 not we af tte aintnn 
1 defined » PU e standards for S d 
e referee and ! mat referes S 
vorthless and eX] : the iten ed rs ( 
e fore e prir 1 or he the 
’ I ( t ‘ 
| ‘ 
! I I } 


Saving Seattle School Money 


on eqd SBYLOOWO) 
, ‘ , 
y } 
t t ‘ tie | 
T? t 
Y ’ ‘ | t 
ch 
‘ TY rie 
t! ad thie 
r ( ( nd qd 
expense ! thie 
0 dea Thnemse 
4 i - { a | 
t e em] PES I 
tem p ble. It s the 
f ™* rn ( ] | nstilled 
every di t the rk ] 
the s d t 
property 


certain sum not <¢ ected 
i sel ot itst ding 
been SS ied tO make l 
year there will be suel 
has been saved to cove 
eventuall he ele ned " 


to pass budgets without 


needs of various tems. 


laxity had unintentional 


: 
thelr policy vas retiectec 
tion from the entire f 
it s possible to effect 


cooperation nothing cou 
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The Continuous Census 


G. E. Whitman, Director of Attendance, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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plan, it will be necessary to employ those best to make weekly rather than daily reports, but the first week in May? If the answer is yes, of 


fitted to make an accurate canvass from door certainly no longer period should be considered. course the census office has a record. 

to door of the entire community to secure the Immediately the erities will say it may be (b) Have you moved into the city since May 
desired information. These people should by p ssible in the publie schools, but not in the first ? Children will be enumerated. 

put through a careful course of training before parochi il and private schools. That will (c) Have you any children, five, six, or 


starting. The work should be planned so as depend. If the law says reports are due from seven years of age who have not entered school? 
to canvass city blocks in order, always starting all schools, it will be simply a matter of sales If so, children will be enumerated. 

at the same corner and going around the block manship to secure cooperation. Attendance (d) Have you any children unable to attend 
in the same direction, or, t may b done by service given to all on the same basis, gains an school, or anv over required school age and 
making east and west streets basic, considering opening which should be followed up. inder enumeration age? If so, children will 
the corner houses as being on the street whic The Annual Check-up be enumerated. 

they face, and enumerating those families and So far so good; but what will happen when Other agencies and organizations in the com 
then the houses on the north and south streets schools are not in session and people move, munity will always cooperate, such as the 
With all the information at hand two files and OW WIll O-vear al d 6 year, or even 7 year charities’ organizations, the travel r’s aid, the 
should be set up, one containing a ecard tor eacl old ch aren by iCCoOuUl ted ror, who have not oeal immigration burea -B the boy scouts, 
child bearing the information secured, filed entered school, or those beyond the compulsory settlement houses, police, probation officers, 
according to streets and in the numerical order we who should have employment ce rtificates ¢ individual citizens, and everyone else who may 
of street number. This will be the street fil That is where the attendance officer, the school be interested in childhood having its due. Sel] 
The other will consist of duplicate cards filed visitor, the visiting teacher, or whatever he is the program to the community and it will sup- 
alphabetically. Whatever statistical reports are ( ed, should function At the beginning of port it. Such a p! in as is diseussed here is 
required by law may be made by tabulating te semester, all registers si suuld be cheeked to not a fancy, but is actually in operation at the 
the information from the alphabetical fil ecure the names of childret have t present time, and working satisfactorily) 


Where the Program Stops 
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ig School Janitorial-Engineering Service 


I1I.— A Training School for Public School Janitor-Engineers 


ae 


or 
ol ? George F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Briefly outlined, the essentials of a janitor 





— engineer training school are: 

will 1. Good organization. 

™ 2. Proper housing space. 

3. Competent instructors and textbooks. 
pe {. Proper equipment. 


t] The following organization chart applies to 
ie . . ° °,°e ° > 
both the large city, where each position is filled 
puts, . 
by a separate person, and to the small city, 


cers, ae ; , all bas 1 : ; . SF ‘“ 2 (* zs 


where one person fills positions: 
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ted Next comes the school quarters. No diffi 


‘hool system, regardless of 














culty here, as any s« 
kept size, can yield a basement room for this pur 
pose The floor plan of the Minneapolis Jani 
1S tor-] ineer Training School is shown in Fig. 
tire 2 || school is now entering its fourth year 
r The next step is to provide suitable textbooks 
nstruction. After three years of diligent 
iving sear . “Stationary Engineering,” by J oseph a 
G. Br - the Boiler Code of the American Janitor-Engineer rraining School An exhibit of Janitor-Engineer Training School Students are taught 
Q est ns and Answe rs:” and Audel’s “Eng 
vas neers and Mechanics Guide (o volumes) nave either be*reclaimed from the junk piles that was either picked up in the Minneapolis schools 
nd be the most suitable. Instr teal may by found in the engine and boiler rooms oO! donated by manufacturers.! 
fare n el eering must be men with practical of every school system, or will be furnished 1 ere “i 5 . i te 
experience and educational training, as sumpre  gratuitiously by manufacturers who gladly wel - ene a as eaaiealcene siesilibens 
olng mathe es must be taught. Instructors in training school erected the equipment as part 


' ' ' come such an opport nity to advertise. ' =— ] 
ind I sekeeping work should be men promoted Ot their training’ work. 


from tl ral n the merit basi and cl en A few photographs may enable the reader to 
il ( I nS Ol ic JASIS, ¢ LUSC!I . 


better visualize the work which should be ear 


hee p i their knowledge of the work and There are very few schools equipped with a Corliss 
TH ried on in a training school of this kind. engine A Corliss engine was included in the Minne 
their al ty to get results. apolis Janitor-Engineer Training School equipment for 
pe The mes the equipment. This costs prac All of the equipment shown in the photo- the reason that in order to get an engineer's license 
re as gh site f -™ ee, ; NED a wit) t] : ook ; the ( J eres from the state the applicant for such a license must be 
“ally Ca Oothing, as all oO the equipment can graphs, with the exception of the Orliss engine, qualitied to operate a Corliss engine. 
til 
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Typical Floor Plan of a Janitor-Engineer Training School 
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methods of firing a 




















Janitor-Engineer Training School. Instruction in the 
cleaning of furniture. 


Janitor-Engineer Training School. Instruction in 
cleaning and care of metal fixtures. 


the 














Janitor-Engineer Training School 
practical use of a 


Instruction in the 


classroom mop. 














Janitor-Engineer Training School 
practical use of a 


Instruction in 
corridor mop 














Janitor-Engineer Training School, Care of 


lavatories 


A complete series of illustrations of the 


Minne apolis 
December, 


Many 
fied and 
large industrial and manufacturing plants. An 
abundant 


lectures are given by volunteer quali 


experts from colleges, universities, 
upply of most excellent moving pic 
films is of the 


mechanical equipment have 


ture also available, as many 
manufacturers of 
films to advertise their goods. For example, 
the Johnson Service Company has a film show- 
the operate a 


ventilating system, which is a liberal education 


ing right and wrong 


ways to 


Janitorial 
1922 





Janitor-Engineer Training 


room 


School. Care of 
fixtures 


School 
pages 37-39. 


will be found in the School Board Journal, 


in itself and which has been sought by engineer- 
The 


which 


ing societies all over the United States. 
Boiler Company 
the right and 
This lesson is vivid 
and simplified way as to make a lasting impres- 


Kewanee has a film 


shows all wrong ways to fire a 


boiler. riven in such a 
sion on even the most callous coal heaver. 

Every large school system should maintain a 
The 


cities can seek the cooperation of 


janitor-engineer training school. smaller 


industrial, 


trade, technical, extension and vocational 


schools and state universities, which can easily 


maintain training schools for janitor-engineers 


with the federal aid obtainable through the 
Smith-Hughes, Smith-Towner, and Smith- 


Sears bills. 

It may be desirable, in the last analysis, in 
order to meet the needs of the public schools 
of the United competent, trained 
janitors and engineers, that a National Janitor- 
Engineer Training School be established, where 
the men to the and 
f school property valued at over 
a billion dollars, and whose services play such 
a vital part in conserving the health and welfare 
of over twenty-five millions of children, can be 
properly trained t 


States for 


whom is entrusted care 


maintenance ¢ 


» efficiently perform 


the 
duties connected with their occupation. 


\ This 
National [raining School could be attended by 
anyone wishing to acquire greater knowledge 


and skili in his field of endeavor and thus 
advance himself in his profession. School 
boards all over the United States could send 


the supervisors of their janitorial-engineering 
service to this school for training. From this 
school be sent out to take 
charge of the school janitorial-engineering sery- 
ice in all parts of the United States. A certif- 
icate from this school would be of equal value 
to its holder as teacher. If 
the responsibility for the supervision, operation, 
eare and the engines ring and 
housekeeping work connected with the physical 
property of United 
States could be placed in the hands of qualified 
experts, such as would be graduated from such 
a training school, it would be a long forward 
step in the conservation of publie property. 


expert men could 
is a degree to a 


maintenance of 


the publie schools of the 


SCHOOL REST ROOMS 

A French woman who eame to America 
during the war said that we had the secret of 
rest—that the French did not know how to 
rest and that when the French desired to do 


the 


munition heroines of the war +} 


something for comfort of those weary, 


e canary girls 


of France that the Krench had to appeal to 
the Americans to furnish up a_rest-room. 
Americans, themselves, during the war saw 


new possibilities in the rest-room. 


We real ized 


af 
that the sick soldier needed the stim ilus ot a 


131 
ilKe, 


home 


informal, attractive room in which 

I convalesce. 
In truth, the war has been far-reaching in 
its effects. Who would ever have prophecied 


a dearth of teachers then? Before that the 


supply was so plentiful that we became care- 
less in our regard for the teacher in more ways 
than one, Still remembering this situation, it 
behooves l 


s to conserve the experience that 
One All pro- 
for the child in the shape 
of medical fail to consider 
that in neglecting the health of the teacher we 
are thereby hurting the child. 

What has made for the 
teachers’ Teaehers have either clubbed 
together to provide for themselves or, in a very 
few 


we have. way is 


the rest-room. 


visions are now madt 


attention; but we 


provision been 


room ¢ 
cases, the graduating classes left a 
furniture as 4 
The expense of such a room need 


have 


few well meant pieces of 


memorial. 


not be great. The furniture could be 
enamelled willow. There should be sufficient 
comfortable chairs, one really comfortable 


couch with covers to throw over one, perhaps 
some upholstered chairs, a table for eating and 
one for books, magazines and flowers. Some of 
the crowded halls and 
rooms could be displayed to better advantage 
There should screen to shut out 
light and to afford the sleeper privacy. The 
Holland shades ought, too, to be dark to allow 
rest. Neutral casement 
over-curtains of cretonne 

(Concluded on 


pictures into school 


here. be a 


with decora- 


could contrast 
Page 135) 


curtains 
tive 
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Business Management of Small City School Systems 


I. Care of the Plant 
The value of the school plant represents the 
part of the school 
Whatever amount may be invested in 
whether for 


greatest investment on the 
system. 
equipment, laboratory purposes, 
necessary adjuncts for the seating and accom- 
modation of the pupils, or for the teachers, this 
amount will be exceeded by the amount invested 
in the school plant. Jecause of this the care 
of the school plant is of sufficient importance 
that it should be given careful consideration. 
So far as the care of the plant during school 
hours is concerned it becomes part of the load 
of the entire faculty. It is the duty of any 
teacher to care for her own group when they 


are under her immediate charge. It becomes 
a matter of discipline to know what the pupil 
is doing. The teacher may be busy but she is 
as a teacher when 


ignoring part of her duty 
ls prevent 


she fails to see and to attempts at 


defacing, damaging or destroying school prop- 


erty. Some children have not yet risen above 
the barbarian stage. When this condition pre 
vails the barbarian must be controlled and 


a recte d. 
The faculty cannot be at all 
uilding at the 


parts of the 


same time. Because of this 


is the duty of any member of the 


faculty to check and prevent destructive ten- 
dencies on the part of any pupil when that 
pupil is not under the immediate charge of his 


own teacher. Every teacher should consider it 


1 part f ner duty to help keep the building in 

good condition outside of her room as well as 
= fa 

Phe ire some teachers who consider it no 

part of their work to look after the pupils of 

her teacher. There are others who consider 

t ther teacher has no authority, except 


over ner own 


should 


rrected by any te icher except the one 


pupils and, conseq iently, 


they have classes. These instances are 

not } ented as eriticisms merely, but they 
the statement of facts. These teachers w 

read neede that it is the duty of the faculty 
t e of the building, so far as injury 
by the pupils is concerned Proper care of 
pro] s one of the important things teachers 
should impress upon children. 

Children can be made to understand that 
cl roperty costs money just the same as 
property. The building and equip- 
ment are provided at great expense. Children 
should show their appreciation by using school 
pro} properly. When they will not do so 


thev ild be 
er that the school property be 


cared tor the 


made to do so. 
properly 


This 


building must be policed. 


may\ e done by the students or by the faculty. 
T| necessary during the morning and the 


before Cc 


lass periods open. It is 


noon periods 
leces vy when classes are passing, at the noon 
hour, and after 


honor system, expressed or implied, 


class hours. In school 


some 


ng is necessary, it matters not by 


may call it; for two good rea- 


f rst reason is that the school popu- 


in unselected group. They come from 


ls of homes. They have all sorts of 
pl ; of conduct toward school property. 
d reason is that it is during the above 
periods that the greatest amount of 
ae n of school property takes place. 


W teacher is out of sight a scuffle may 
t e among the pupils, some one may do 
S g on a dare or to “show off,” or it 
n done through meanness. The effect 

the same. Such destruction will not 
take e if the pupil knows that a teacher is 


H. D. Douglass, Lake Odessa, Mich. 


The more wanton the destruc- 
tion the more rigid the policing must be. 
Some may object to this as espionage or as 


somewhere near. 


unnecessary. But we have not yet reached the 
stage where all the pupils in all the schools are 
living in a No doubt, there are 
some school systems in which policing is 
necessary. 


millennium. 
not 
However, it is very enlightening to 
pass through almost any school building and 
observe the walls and woodwork in halls, 
bly rooms, 


assem- 
rooms, toilet 
rooms, desk tops and recitation chairs. It is 
far better to lock the barn before the horse is 
stolen. 


cloakrooms, locker 


Also the time to put out a fire is when 
it first starts and not wait 
conflagration. 


until it becomes a 


The sehool building and equip- 


ment are used by quite a large number of 
people. There will be considerable wear and 
tear. There is absolutely no excuse for wanton 


defacement or destruction. 


The policing will not prove burdensome if the 
members of the faculty are appointed to take 


turns during different weeks. There may be 
reasons why some cannot remain during the 
entire noon hour. These may remain part of 


the hour while some of the others go to lunch. 
When the return these may go. The 
organization that has should be held 
responsible during extra curricular activities. 
This is 


community center. 


others 
charge 
also true if the building is used as a 

When outsiders want the building they may 
be charged an amount to cover the cost of heat- 
ing and lighting as well as the janitor’s service. 
The superintendent, or member of the 
board, should have the letting for all outside 
affairs. They should be kept informed of all 
school affairs. 


precedence, but outside rs should have consid 


some 


School affairs should be given a 


eration. 
When destr ietion or damage takes place and 


the faculty cannot 1@ money 


learn who did it, t 
to pay for the T 


should be 
the treasury of the group that had charge when 

should be 
taken from the class, club, or group treasury. 
If they 


may 


} 
damage iken from 


the damage was done. That is, it 


have none in the treasury a collection 
be taken. If they will not pay, all meet 
should be stopped they do. They 


will thus realize that they will have to pay and 


until 


ings 


will govern themselves accordingly. Under 


these conditions destruction will be cut tO a 
minimum. 


3y making the pupils realize that the school 
building is their place of business or their home 
during school hours they 


school 


come to respect and 
eare for will recognize 


property. All 


that there is sufficient investment in school 
property to warrant our best efforts in caring 
for it. 


Il. The Purchasing of Supplies 
The cost of supplies in the small city system 
has risen to figures large enough to warrant its 
this high 


prices close attention should be given to pur 


eareful consideration. In day of 


chasing. In the small city system the superin 
tendent is usually the purchasing agent. 

The purchasing of 
books for and 


and janitor’s supplies. 


may include 
work, stationery, 


Material used by the 


a variable quantity, but it 


supplies 
library class 
pupils is may be 
determined with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy from the accounting of preceding years 
and the number of 
supplies should be ordered in the summer so 


pupils enrolled. These 


they may come by freight and transportation 
expense thus be saved. A half year, or a year’s 
supply, depending somewhat upon price condi- 
tions, should be bought in advance. 
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The relative amounts of the orders may be 
determined from conferences with janitors and 
teachers before closes in the spring. 
These should be ordered for August delivery 
and billing. Then everything will 
when school opens in the fall. 

When this is not done there is considerable 
handicap in the fall on of delayed 
orders. Rush orders are placed at top prices or 
a premium. 


school 


be ready 


account 


Material comes in small amounts 
at express or parcel post rates. This and the 
drayage totals a large sum during the year. 


The drayage is small 


almost as much on a 
package as on a large one. 

300ks for the pupils may be handled by the 
board of education at a small profit. These 
sales should be cash sales. This will save 
quite a little for the parents. The profit will 
be enough, even then, to pay an office girl who 
may also act as librarian. She will not be busy 
all the time, but it is a lack of efficieney or 
the fitness of things to employ a superintend- 
ent of schools at from $10 to $20 per day and 
then keep him doing office work that might be 
done by an $80 per month girl. The superin- 
tendent’s place is out in the school building and 
not in the office. 


There is a surprising difference in cost of 
ink, pens, pencils, and stationery. The sur- 
prise is greater to one who has never investi- 
gated the matter. Some will have 
their minds set on some particlar make of pens, 
penholders or stationery, and sincerely believe 
there is no 


teachers 


other. Perhaps, 
cheaper brands will fill 


several other 
the bill just as well. 
A comparison of makes will convince the most 
skeptical. Five dollars 


cents to the district as well as to 


means five hundred 
an individual. 

Purchasing is of sufficient moment that large 
corporations and school systems employ a pur- 
chasing agent. They have the same opportunity 
to buy at list prices and on the open market as 
the small city school system has, but the purchas- 
ing agent knows that much depends upon shrewd 
buying best 


efficient superint ndent of schools, 


and he looks for the price. An 
who acts as 
the purchasing agent, will save a large part of 
school district through careful 
purchasing. He should seek to justify his 
with the school system through this 
through tabulation of 
spending the money of the 
new and devious means. 


his salary to a 


connection 
as much as 
data or 
through 

Many exceedingly false 
notions concerning purchasing and equipment. 
They demand articles of the cost and quality 


extensive 


district 


schoolmen have 


of a Packard car when something correspond- 
ing to an efficient flivver will serve 
and will be 


their needs 
within the ability of the school 
treasury. 

Some science want a 


departments certain 


class of material from a certain firm. Compari- 
son of material and prices that may be made to 
perform the as fifty 
order recent 
that answer 
One bid was $585, but the 


was filled for $225. 


service may save as much 
filled an 


with 


per cent. The writer 





y 


for science material articles 


the purpose fully. 
order 
The 


is rather high at 


mortality of apparatus in a laboratory 


best. Even if laboratory fees 
are charged, the should 


be ke pt at 


Some examples of what may be done in other 


expense of apparatus 


a minimum. 


departments: Paste powder may be purchased 


and paste be made for 35 cents per gallon. 

When it is purchased prepared, it costs about 

$1.75 per gallon. Ink powder may be purchased 

and ink be made for fifteen cents per gallon. 
(Concluded on Page 135) 











COMPARATIVE TRENDS OF BONDING IN 
OHIO FOR THE LAST FIVE DECADES 
Fifty years ago, in 1872, the state auditor of 

Ohio the of 


bonded indebtedness of the state in his annual 


made first accounting the local 


report. In that year, this official was required 
by law to compile and list the bonded indebted 
of the local units. From these 
reports from 1872 to 1923 inclusive, 
Table I of this paper was compiled, showing 
the total bonded indebtedness for each year of 
the last of 
townships, and school districts. 
State Unit Trends 
accounting shows, 


ness of each 


annual 


century, cities, counties, villages, 


The first that in 1872, 
there was a total indebtedness for all units of 
$17,590,547. The latest for 1923 
that the total bonded indebtedness has increased 


from $17,590,547 to $760,589,834,? 


figures show 


increase 


an 
of over 4,300 per cent. This sum is almost 
equal to the entire amount spent for school 
purposes in the United States for the school 
year 1917-1918.2, At its present rate of in- 


crease, Qhio’s total debt must exceed one billion 
dollars by 1925. 
The total bonded debt of the school districts 


7) 


in 


1872 was $1,274,723, and in 1923 it was 
$189,734,710.4 The interest on this debt at a 
rate of only four and one-half per cent is equal 
to the total cost of education in Ohio but two 


score years ago. 

It is the purpose of this study to point out the 
significant features of the trend of bonding for 
school purposes as related to the trends of bond 
ing for other purposes, and to trends in growth 


of the total taxable wealth of the state, total tax 


collections, total state population, total school 


It 


) explain and interpret tl is 


enrollment and total schoo! expenditures. is 


the purpose, also, t 


‘These figures are taken from the unpublished report 


of the Auditor of State, Ohio, for 1923 

*Under the 1910 census, twelve villages became 
cities. 

+The total for cities and villages combined was re 


ported for 1915 

tThe figures for 1923 are taken from the Ohio State 
Auditor's unpublished report for 1923. 

§No report. 








“The total cost of education in the United States in 
1918 was $763,678,000 U. S. Bureau of Education Bul 
letin 1923 No, 29, p. 44 

The interest on this sum amounts to $8,538,062 at 
a 4%,% rate. The total cost of education in Ohio in 
1882 was $8,820,914 (Report of the State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction, Ohio, 1883.) 
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DIAGRAM INCREASE IN BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


SINCE 1873. 





The Trend of School Bonding in Ohio 


jesse Lynn Ward, A.B., LL.B., A.M., Superintendent of Schools, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


TABLE I 
Total Bonded Indebtedness of Ohio’s Local Units for Years 1872 to 1923 




















Year Counties Cities Villages Townships School Districts Total 
1872 csceeh 3,400,456 $11,495,591 $ 616,559 $ 447,238 1,274,723 $ 17,590,547 
1873 $3,125,532 14,527,108 730,582 1,248,389 20,033,123 
1874 3,482,575 15,899,112 884.355 1,200,624 21,886,007 
1875 3,044,578 20,250,722 931,362 1,507,953 25,957,588 
1876 2,934,099 30,510,503 1,074,069 1,314,581 36,059,978 
1877 2,909,462 35,762,136 979,351 1,469,237 39,528,569 
1878 3,169,517 35,799,851 917,417 1,158,098 41,205,840 
1879 .. , 2,872,834 36.036,069 969,151 1,451,197 41,490,574 
1880 .. ; 2.853.356 35,993,586 964,593 1,185,907 41,297,745 
1881 3,222,693 37,909,348 1,055,817 1,468,842 44,114,100 
1882 3,660,297 38,849,593 1,311,330 605.715 1,359,414 45,766,351 
faa 4.381,680 39,476,330 1,478,526 645.751 1,650,834 47,633,123 
1884 5.056.627 40,211,843 1.582.555 653,716 1,772,430 49,277,173 
1885 .. Eee 6,212,554 2.355.668 1,948,875 638, 507 2,134, 792 53,290,398 
1886. 6.552.893 42.459.758 1,853,112 611,531 2.051.090 53.528.386 
1887 6.892.745 43,193,963 1,743,772 557.883 2,455,330 54 843,696 
1888 7,110,348 44.831, 672 1,937,402 451,734 2,448,871 56.780,024 
1889 8.251.798 47,185,254 1,851,639 587.981 2,371,447 60,228,121 
1890 6.974.779 50.580.409 2,008,050 325,887 3,103,830 62.992 .956 
1891 6,441,841 58,419,115 2,738,064 307,869 3,326,865 71,233,744 
1892 10.177.534 69.978, 154 5.641.640 658,263 3,321,879 83.777,473 
1893 10.779.432 62,211,125 6.344.093 656.033 4.538.476 87.529.162 
1894 11,138.159 } 8,053,458 1.136.822 5,709,313 95.876.967 
1895 12,489,319 6.436.741 959.662 6.100,507 98. 383.260 
1896 12,.587.765 6.337.406 968,499 6,697,309 99 069 212 
1897 11,333,836 8,297,418 593,265 7,030,158 94.727.256 
1898 11,002,159 98 8.540.268 R38, 286 7,568,180 97,002. 588 
1899 10,.473.555 65,565,276 9,417,255 800.739 7,170,639 93 .427.465 
1900 10,521,247 70,041,687 7.564.574 912.109 7,153,895 96.193.5138 
1901 10,702,660 71,613,712 6.898.573 893,171 7,509,932 97.618.048 
1902 12,176.174 76.678.120 8,186,183 1,084,144 8.283.516 106.368 137 
1902 12.772.679 811.146.9523 8 472. °R7 958. 664 9.367.217 112.616 880 
1904 13.286.50! 91.418. 066 10,264 932 9,203,961 125.396 603 
1905 14.310.548 103 577.868 10,494.944 9.331.057 138 856 813 
1906 15.221 858 106 906 60 12.593. 555 10,832.045 146 849 926 
1907 15.545.105 117.520 564 10,394 206 11,930,291 157.023.489 
1908 18.143.450 125.390.7238 11,254.955 3.394.206 3 
1909 23. 645.778 27.915.107 14.313.625 16.946. 729 
1910 °6 979.085 126.863 977 14.113.404 15.768 966 
1911 ; . 28,574,388 136,366,280 10,708,021* 20,060,957 
1912 $1,132.276 11,211,429 4.084.408 24.872.468 
191% 88.213 891 § 4 896.424 28,448,561 
1914 47.110.538 § 9.424.216 36. 722.910 
1915 6.047.442 20,720,007 7,260 323 48,707. 647 
1916 AR 372 260 § & 54,660,009 
1917 A2. 322 052 27.291.734 10.829 000 61.610.132 
1918 646.252.2542 27.823 871 10.305.701 68. 985.267 
1919 70.656 O77 28.119.388 10.749 961 77. 759.200 1 477 442 
192 77.098.106 31.855.778 12 190.764 190,152,287 510 266 426 
1921 89,261,378 30,889,715 12.605,924 135,029,406 607.922 359 
1992 101.846 296 289. AR? 849 24.362 818 13.107.177 160.059. 951 679.087.137 
192% 118,693,312 398 627,625 39,402. 677 14.131.510 189,734,710 760.589, 834t 
trend in bonding for edueation in Ohio from nerease, rising to 667 per cent of the 1913 
comparative data and to offer such conclusions figure ind to 15,000 per cent of the 1873 figure 
and recommendations as seem to be of a logical The Trend of School Bonding Compared to 
nature Total School Costs, Total School Enroll- 
' vio fe ment, Total Population, Total Taxes, 
Diagram 1 presents in graphic form the data Total Taxable Wealth, and the Element 
in Table I. It shows how the bonded indebted of Fluctuation in the Purchasing 
ness for each unit and also the total indebted Power of the Dollar — a sp 
° ° . e a n raer Sor the true roporrions oOo the 
ness has increased during the period from 1873 : } | } | | , | ) , 
lInerease eno naing T 3 Lecess ry Lo 
to 1923. It shows how the upward trend was : rm ee e 
‘ . . “ha °77 . compare ts trend, with e factors such as the 
very slight for the townships, villages, counties, ers 
; . F . extent of borrowing by state local units, othe 
and school districts for the first three decades. ’ ei he . 4 ‘ : 
. than the school d stricts These are trends oi 
Between 1903 and 1913, there was an accelera ; ch : , 
increase in total school costs, total school enroll- 


units, 


tion in the accumulation of debt in these 


and in the last decade there is shown a tremend 


ous inerease in which the cities outstrip in 
amount all other units. 
This comparative increase for each unit 1 


shown in Diagram 2 in per cents of figures for 
1913. 
dred per cent, it is seen that the school districts 


Taking the figures for 1913 as one hun 


show an increase of 667 in ten years. 


This the the 
growth of the total indebtedness and more than 


per cent 


is twice cent increase in 


per 
twice the per cent increase of any other unit 
for the same period. 

For the period, 1873 to 1923, 
3 in per cents of 


the comparative 


trends are shown in Diagram 


figures for 1873. Taking the figures for 1873 
as one hundred per cent, the school districts 


show an increase of over 15,000 per cent, which 
of 
per 


is nearly three times the per cent inerease 


the nearest unit, the villages, which show a 


cent increase of 5,400 per cent. 


Diagrams 2 and 3 make clear the relative 
increases in the trend of bonding of the five 


units. The trend lines are plotted as per 
taking the trend figures for 1913 in Dia 


local 


cents, 

gram 2 and the trend figures for 1873 in 
Diagram 3, as one hundred per cent. On this 
basis it is evident that the indebtedness for 


school purposes has had the highest percentage 
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ment, total population, total taxes, t 





tal taxable 


wealth, and the element of fluctuation in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 
Table IL gives the total eost in each of four 
items, and the total school cost for each year 
wa” 
wv’ 
om 4 
00 a 
400 
A 
300 >" 
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DIAGRAM 2 TRENDS OF INCREASE IN BONDED 
INDEBTEDNESS, 1913 TO 1923, IN PER 


CENTS OF FIGURES FOR 1913. 
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from 1870 to 1920.4 The data are from the 
annual reports of the State Superintendent of 
Public 
of the single item of total school cost for 1922, 
which is obtained from the unpublished report 
of the State Superintendent for 1923. 

Diagram 4 presents in graphic form the data 
It shows that the 
buildings and 


Instruction of Ohio, with the exception 


of each column in Table II. 
of contingent expense, 
bonded 
closely parallel each other for the first three 
decades, and 
| 


Teac ( rs’ Sill 


items 
sites, and interest of indebtedness 
that there was little or no increas 
aries tend gradually upward for 
the same period and register a gain of four mil 
lion and a half total 
fourth decade, 1900 to 1910, a very 


n thirty years. In the 
detinite 


ard is seen in all items of cost, and 


trend ip 
in the last decade whieh cireumscribes the war 
and post-war per ods, all trends of cost with the 
total show greater gains than had been regis 


tered li thie entire pre vious tour decades. Lhe 





os 





. - ~ ms 
t 9 N 
x © ® o 2 


DIAGRAM 
TRENDS Ol INCI tEASE IN BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 
187 rO 1923, IN PER CENTS OF 
FIGURES FOR 1893 


TABLE 1II—ANNUAL EXPENDITURE IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF OHIO, 1870 to 1920 
Growth in Four Items and Total Cost All Items 
Shown only in Total 
reachers’ Buildings Con 





Y¢ Inte Salaries and Sites tingent Total 
1870 $3,907,266 $1,979,577 $1,097,989 $ 7,254,729 
171 £107,795 1,517,021 1,103,288 7,254,729 
187 < 66.498 $.2°19.563 1.428.064 1 215 7.583, 856 
1s ni) £505.801 1.457.655 1,097,989 7.451,975 
1S 163.6 1.614.499 1.474.082 1.828.452 8,072,167 
1s 19,00) £.787,063 1,313,514 1,391,704 8,170,959 
1s (0.48 $£.956.212 1,385,212 1,415,722 8,402,757 
] t 1 1.057.254 947.399 1.362.691 8 036.62 0) 
187s 11.059 4.956.514 1,015,784 1,295,016 7 . 
1879 87,005 4,937.01 816.216 1,226,961  & 
1880) +s £072 541 TOS, THe 1.254.003 7 
18S] rf 151,448 843.696 1,404,022 8 
18 } 6.08 1.204.589 1.601.805 ~ 
] j 603.504 1.416.389 1.729.506 9 
188 +) 807.758 1,461,893 1,742,526 ) 
Si 66,085,688 1,335,199 1,973,579 10 
1 } 1‘) (} 1178 608 1.100.880 1.803.602 10 
l 174 «¢ 1s 10 905 1.876.765 9 909.813 
] ao ¢ 12300.085 2.045.940 10.560.127 
188 1995 6,576,757 1,198,057 2,135,250 10,715,701 
181) 60 6 766.708 1,488 474 137,04 11,407,499 
l 111 6,890,353 1,271,522 2,229,020 11,342,934 
oo lf r 1.820.117 2,581,813 12,563,166 
ae 1.457.749 1,582,454 2.897.575 15,112,878 
cana t (00.424 1.618.217 2.878.076 13.514,206 
SY TTS 1 9957 2.837.217 13,805,105 
] M 189 8.005.710 1.121.487 2.888.008 13.757.109 
189 1 ) 8.130.175 1.176.769 966,745 13,712, 72 
- ) S30] nm 1.061 SO) 914.477 1 500 S49 
I | S490,.851 1,017,903 2,775,873 13,596,943 
I 7464 ) 1.310.644 2 936.312 14 266.973 
- SY. OS SD S 1721,.853 3,201,084 15,129,675 
l ] 1267.688 1.549 GOT7.475 16,463,216 
} ri re; 1.679 1 OR4 BOR 16.740.004 
10,071,050 1,179,178 4.064.914 17,564,645 
1 40 7S40.115 4.576 35: 19.017,.339 
: 112.291.2881 2798 757 4,916,060 00.971,041 
+: l Sf 2965.154 4.983.922 22.457,234 
1.044 429 SOO P87 > 988 O50 
'13.613.259 4.569.491 6.510.581 
19 1 9 27 Rag 66 6.274 729 
++. 156.2483. 562 5.26 151 866.686 
44 4 15.904 958 A357.100 BON 
101 16 360 685 A1I86.3320 = 7.5 
: 178 32 441.02 R 4 
- IT95L 706 8415 5 13.756.538 
191 19. 648.769 8 296.596 9.900.129 
4 151 1 7.607.817 10.286 .842 
129.329) §.709.210 12.198 321 
10.719 7,865,493 22,102,178 
’ 03.144 14,174,124 14,782 


heer issued by the State Superin 
Instruction n Ohio since 1020 
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DIAGRAM 4. 


TREND OF INCREASE IN FOUR ITEMS OF SCHOOL 
COST IN OHIO, AND IN TOTAL COST FOR 
FIVE DECADES, 1870 TO 1920 
item of total cost for 1922 shows how sharply 
upward the trend has been for school costs since 

1920, 
More than one-half of the 
expenditure for the 


total school 
school year of 1919-1920, 
is accounted for in salaries for teachers and 
officers. Next to 
object of expenditure was contingent 
expense or Almost equal to 
expense was the sum 


other school salaries the 
largest 
operating expense. 
operating required for 
buildings and sites, while one-fourth of the total 
school cost was represented by interest on 
bonded indebtedness. 

In Table III are shown these figures for the 


l 
; 


total school costs of the state, with the figures 


tor the total value of taxable property, total tax 
collections, total state aia ror total school 
enrollment, the total bonded indebtedness of 
the school districts, * the commodity index 
nbet for each tenth year of the period, 
. 
| 
; 
j 
vA 


DIAGRAM 
TRENDS OF INCREASE FOR FIVE DECADES, 1870 TO 
l ), AND FOR THE YEARS 1921, 19 AND 19 
IN TOTAL SCHOOL EXPENDITURE, TOTAL 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS, AND TOTAI 
TAX COLLECTIONS 
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TABLE NUMBER Ill 


Comparative Data on Seven Items for the Five Decades, 
1870 to 1920, and the Years 1921, 1922, and 1923 


Total Tax Total State 


Total Tax 











Year Duplicate Collections Population 
1870 Sd 1,167,731,697 $ 23,463,631 2,665,260 
1880 .... ae 558, : 215,965 29,092,048 3,189,000 
1800 ‘ 37,656,940 3,672,000 
1900 45,008, 126 4,157,000 
1910 75,819, 794 4,767,000 
EE. « éh-ae-e 54 5,759,304 
1921 oo. 744,658; Zo 34#8 ZBO,G@ze.206  eescceces 
1922 ->+- 10,406,622,222  #$238,450,000 j= = —§ .ccccces 
1923 6,000,000 
(Estimated) 
Total Total School 

Total School Index Enroll 

Year School Debt Expenditure No. ment 
1870 (1872).$ 1,274,723 $ 7,150,566 125 724,896 
1880 1,185,907 7,704,448 v4 747,138 
1890 3,103,830 11,407,499 $1 797,439 
1900 7,158,895 14,266,973 81 820,160 
1910 16,946,729 27,528, 460 101 838,080 
1920 100 152,287 79,549,521 226 1,013,001 
192 1 133,029,406  ..6.. 147 1,058,193 


160,059,951 1,119,117 
; pve REPEELEESD . wo esaees ie 1,181,641° 

The items of total school enrollment for 1921, 1922, 
and 1923 are taken from the unpublished report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ohio; like 
wise the item of total school expenditure for 1922. 

The item of total school debt for 1923 is taken from 
the unpublished report of the Ohio State Auditor. 

The accuracy in these figures reported for their 
corresponding years has been questioned by the State 
Superintendents of Publie Instruction of Ohio for the 
early part of the half-century period, 1870 to 1920. 
If, however, the figure for 1870, which is 724,896, be 
too great by 100,000, the percentage increase in school 
population from 1870 to 1923 would be approximately 
100 per cent 
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DIAGRAM 6 
RELATIVE INCREASES IN THE TRENDS OF SIX 
ITEMS FROM TABLE III, THE TRENDS PLOTTED 
AS PER CENTS, TAKING THE TREND 
FIGURE FOR 1870 AS 100 PER CEN 
ISTO to 1925, is compiled from the annual r 


annual reports 


Instrue 


ports oT the state Auditor, tne 


he State Superintendent of Puble 


the annual reports of the State lax Com 
Ol the statistie reports of the Secretary 
State, Ohio, and from Table 463-12 of the 
(‘ontinuous Commodity Index of the United 
State Bureau of Labor Statisties 
Diagram 5 the heavy lines present in 
iphic form the comparative data on five of 
the seve tems shown in Table II]; namely, 


tux collections, total bonded indebtedness 


thr Choois tota Sch expe dit re total 
populi rhe li ho en ment, [he 
diagram s ws that the increases in total school 
( xpend 1 °C al i total <( ho | bond hy almost 
pal el ¢ hel r the first fort ears of 
the halt Ce tul | rom 1910 the tota bonded 
debt the schools has tar stripped the total 


school expenditures, both in amount and rate of 


I 
ncrease, he sharp increase in the amount ot 
total tax ¢ ections since 1910 is accounted for 
by the enactment of the Smith One per Cent 
Law il 1Yil., which increased the grand d ipl 
cate f the state from two and a half billions 
t te ind a halt bi ons. Contrasted with the 
mmense increases n bonded indebtedness, 


Sex rable Ill Total Tax Duplicate for years 1910 
and 1920 
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COMPARATIVE TRENDS OF INCREASE IN AMOUNTS 
FOR CASH, DECADE, 1873 TO 1923, OF TOTAL SCHOOL 
BONDING, TOTAL SCHOOL COSTS, AND THE 
THREE MAJOR ITEMS OF SCHOOL COSTS, 
NAMELY TEACHERS’ SALARIES, CON 
TINGENT EXPENSE AND TOTAI 
EXPENSE FOR BUILDINGS 
AND SITES 
and tota tax collections, 


schoo] exp ndit Ires, 


are the comparatively small increases in total 
population and total school enrollment The 
total population of the state a little more than 
doubled in the fiftv-year period, 1870 to 1920, 


and the tota school enrollment inere: sed by 1 


quarter of a million in fifty years 
The inerease in total school enrollment 1 
Ohio has been b it one 


and the 


hundred per cent in 53 
years, 
of the 
wealth of the state for th 


increase in the tota populat Ol 


state, 225 per cent. The growth 1 


period : indicated 


by a total of nine hundred per cent increase in 


the grand d iplicate of the state, and an increas 


of one thousand per cent 11 total tax collee 


tions. From th s disparit between the nerease 
in the population, the total school enrollment, 
and the 


the total tax 


increase in the total taxable wealth and 


collections, it would seem that 


evervtning else being eg ial. = ithcient revenue 


financing ot public 


available for the 
The 


increase 


would be 


from th 1.600 


education. econelusion is, 
expenditure, and the 


bonded debt 


most ot which has ae 


per cent 1th school 


15,000 per eent werease in the tot 


of the school 


cumulated witht thie last thirteen ye irs, 


demands for expansion to 


the extra | 


meet the needs ot p iblhic edueation have ea ised 


revenues to fall far short of the expenditures. 


Plainly, then, the upward trend of growth of 
public edueatior in Ohio is not ificient to 
explain sucl ul mmense increase n schoo 


Ind cated 







lagratly 


imbe rs 


inde \ mber tor 10 
sa g ( t ovel Iie naex imbe! 
for 1900 | y rime mate ~ ] 
equipment were pric nna more mone 


needed 
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than a hled i} thre deeade 10 to Lov). 
( pled witl nereased costs, came extraordi 
! ry deve pment " d necessal Inereases nm 
the a , of teachers to me the increased 
t dards t 4 y ad nereused qua fications 
for tene seq, wD ( ~ I A 
| | Chie l (HM) pe! cent I 
3 ‘ enditure tron Y10 1 IZz 
r ! | pel ne ¢ Y ‘ t ad = 
not ry ! ‘ t te | : 
ncreas 
plant es and communities. As 
Col < f economl ( tive 
the de | f 1910 19~VO. dur df V 
‘ I | ( i! CX i! I i I 
O00 per « ease in the total bonded 
el s of the school district 
In |) ram 71 e set e comp 
trend ! ‘ n ts for ¢ decade 
Si | tu scl bonding 
a ri t d tive mre I} I Cllis I 
‘ . LTie teachers Cs, ( t 
gent expense, and total expense for schoo 
bhuile gs and sites (‘leariv., here 3s vn that 
FH I ~ te thie Thos lmaport int Tactor 
the upw rd trend of school costs, as the Salary 
trend ne nearly parallels the total cost line. 
The almost perpendicular ne of ascent in 
scho bonding surpassing eost Tactors 1n 
both rate and amount, suggests some other 
influence in this rapid aeceleration of school 
bonding When consideration is given to the 


increased indebtedness carries with it 


the increased financial obligations of providing 


[rit I | meet thie increased hnterest and 
sinking fund requirement, a partial explanatio1 
is provided. 

In order to make clearer Lr oO represent 


graphically, the relation between trends of total 


bond 


school « 
ng for each decade of the fifty-vear period, 
1873 to 1923, Diagram 8 is presented rhe 


shows that the rain in total senoo 


} 
alagram 


nade bted) ess and Tota school Costs were propor 


tionate in amount for the first three decades of 
the period I8Si3 te Lan In thie next deeade 
ending 1913, the amount of tncrease in the 


made a decided gain on the 


total school debt 


tota imount of school costs, the total school 


1913 being almost equal in 


diture for sehool 


amount to 


expen eosts in 1915 


or The next decade ending in 1923, it is seen 
that instead of being less than the yearly total 
schor costs, the bonded de bt has nearly doubled 
the year’s total school cost for 1923. In other 
words, the graph shows the spread between the 


indebtedness for school for each 


decade, 


bonded 


ending the and the total school 


Veal 
exp nditure tor the same vear It shows the 
ex te t to vile thre I dl ricts tT UO} 

« s ‘ ’ J o « < é 


DIAGRAM & 


, 
~ 
’ ¥ 
a pted borrowing pol ti secure schoo 
revenues, in the period 1913 to 1914. 
One se that had its effeet during this 


period, 1913 to 1923, on the 


tioned, was the 


policy just men- 


decreased purchasing power of 
During this period there was a loss 
dollar 


the abilitv ot the to purchase those 


human services and materials necessary for the 
1}: } , 


conduct of a publie 


l? Ohio. 


as maintain d 


School system 

1923, it took, accor 
, 9 I 

United States Department of Labor. 


1915." 


Kor example, in 
Ing to the 


what $100 purchased in 


Chis lex of the cos f living, that is, the 
cost ot those things needed for the maintenance 
{f the tamily, is indicative of the purchasing 


power ot the do lar when ied to the irgest 


app 
item of school expense, the teacher’s salary. 


building materials, $100 in 1913 


pure sed as much as $181 in 1923. Industrial 
concerns were paying approximately $212 in 
1923 tor the same amount of labor that cost 

Sule 


SLOO in 1913. Sehool boards had to do the 


in constructing sehool buildings, in grading 
] ] ] ° 
chool sites, and in employing janitors. In 


the dollars expended by the publie sehools 


In 1923 were not 1913 dollars. The expenditure 


tad ir in 1923 bv a sehool board re presented 
1 sm r levv against the Nation’s supply of 


and materials; namely, 


services 


te ichers, services, building materials, labor, 


fuel, and other things necessary for school 


1915 


part of the | ist deeade, 


ince than it did in 
early 
bonded ‘al units 
863.000.0000 over 1914 his 
31,459 1n 1914, to 


viewed with 


1915, the 
debt of the lo increased 
from 
L915 
officials of the 


increase 


D205. $356,028 968 in 


aiarm by the 


state and 1t was pointed out at that time, that 


debt service was consuming about one-third of 
ill state revenues Since that year, the total 
bonded indebtedness has doubled in Ohio, and 
thie em of debt service now consumes about 


t Will be seen that tl city debts have decreased 

perce e of the whole debt, from 62 per 
cent to 52.4 per cent Incorporated villages 
have deere d trom six per cent to five per 
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A casual survey of the history of the origin 
and development of the office of school super- 


intendent shows that this office had its rise in 





the clerical aspect of school administration. 
That is, felt the need 


for some centralized authority to look after the 


school committees « arly 


and statistical details of the school SsvVSs- 


ind from such humble origins sprang the 


tem 

modern profession of school administration. 
But while the origin of the office, in many 
nstances at least, was for the purpose of ren 
dering this clerical service, the development 


away from this phase of the work. 


Other duties have been added to the position of 


im 





thre 3 perintendent, lessening the relative 
portance of his clerical duties. ‘Todav the sue 
' ces of the school SU pM rintendent, at least in 
the smaller systems, is in considerable measure 
i re ed by the degree to which he ean free 
himself from his ottice work and get out into 
his school system, gaining direct contact with 


and their pupils, assuming the edu 


' nis te chers 


eational leadership of the community. Thus 
the success of the superintendent is predicated 
somewhat upon his ability to secure competent 
ool clerical help upon which he may unload the 


of the routine duties of his ofhece. 


e the relative emphasis given the clerical 


i burden 
this Whi 


1en- work has decreased, so far as the time of the 
r of scho iperintendent is concerned, the work 
loss tself is no less important than it ever was. 
hose fecent adoptions of uniform blanks for report 
the ng statistical and financial information, by 
ined states, as we as by the United States Bureau 
ord- oO! dueation, are evidence of the importance 
bor, cart clerical work. The demand is ever 
N15.” for more detailed and more accurate informa 
the tion concerning the school system. In particu 
ANCE r, as publie edueation comes to share a large 
sing he funds raised by taxation, there is 
‘gest t der d for figures and facts upon which to 
base the justification of such expenditure. The 
LY15 ecuring and compiling of such information has 
trial n I ed considerably the importance ol tne 
2 in eri division of school administration. 
cost iuestion arises as to whether there is 
same new specialized division within 
ding the protessiol ol school administration the 
In division of “superintendent’s clerk,” if you 
hools please so to eall it. It was with the idea of 
iture obta basis tor a partial answer to this 
nted question that the investigation here reported 
y of dertaken 
nely, vriter knows personally of a few such 
abor, cle hose faithful service has made them 
‘hool in rreplaceable in the school system in 
ey ine employed. it proved an e@asy 
, the ipplement this limited knowledge with 
ased CVE nstanees, furnished by acquaintances, 
from a service rendered schoo] systems 
1915 ( ble superintendents’ clerks. This study, 
f the to see how generally such conditions 
that e in the state of Indiana, might b 
rd of hat broadly as an investigation of 
total thi oO status of the superintendents’ 
and 
ibout led to mit the investigation 1 
pense l Indiana, and to school systems in 
I OI ine t ro en 1 I ( 
ereby ne manager typ I 
a on on the tou reest 
im 2, e were excluded from the stud 
eased re not included be e it 8 
Z per ad ms there W d no i m 
llagwes nt from those shown by the m 
e per inization, 
en to The Data Collected 
esented were gathered DV a ques 
a March, 1924, to all the 
1, Feb re tate f Indiana vith the 
led in ? e tour largest cities Kextraordi 





irons were recelved: 15 pe r cent 





The Clerical Assistant to the Superintendent of City Schools 


John Dale Russell, School of Education, Indiana University. 


thool cities in the state s nt in d ita. 
of the 


increased because the sampling rep 


of all the s 
The 


materially 


figures presented is 


reliability 


resents such all the cities in 


the 


a high per cent of 
state. 
In order to make the findings of the study of 
more significant application to particular situa 
tions, it was decided to group the cities accord 


ing to 


the size ot the schoo system, and to 
calculate central tendencies s¢ parate ly for each 
city gro ip). Pupil enrollment was chosen as the 
basis upon which such division should be made. 
The cities from which data were obtained were 
then divided into five groups, with the follow 
ing ranges of enrollments: 
Group I, cities with less than 1,000 enroll- 

ments; 

Group II, cities having from 1,000 to 2,000 en- 


rollments; 
cities having 
rollments; 
cities having 
rollments; 
cities having 
enrollments. 
certain 


Group III, from 2,001 to 3,000 en- 


Group IV, from 3,001 to 10,000 en- 


Group V, from 10,001 to 12,000 


Table 1 statistical information 
COTLCE rning 
An analvsis of the 


the 


LIVES 


these city groups. 


replies to the question 


naire brought out fact that an enrollment 


TABLE 1—Statistical 


Number of cities in the state falling within 
each group : PV Neeees ss sae es 4 eee 
Number of cities from which replies were re- 
ceived Reh d BARRE 6a RASE ORS Ee ERAS 
Per cent replying..... 


Number of cities reporting which have a clerk 

Oe Tg ey ree ee 
Per cent of those reporting which have clerks.. 
Median population 
Median 


] 


of 800 pupils seems to be the critical point in 


determining whether or not the superintendent 
should be provided with a regular clerk. In the 
Group I cities (those with enrollments less than 


less than 


an enrollment 
for the 


an enrollment of 800 is reached, 


1,000) only four having 


si) proy ck n el rk superin 


After 


regular 


tendent. 


the tendency to employ a clerk is almost uni 
versal. In fact. in the whole list of cities there 
ire only three having an enrollment of more 
than 800 which do not employ a regular clerk 
for the s Lp rintendent. One of these three 
eities depe nds solely ipon assistance furnished 
by the seniors in the comm reial department of 
thi high school, The other two cities do not 
furnish definite information except to the 


Che 
cities (one of 
in Group IT) 


ettect that no elk rk is emp oved non-em 


ployment of a clerk in these three 


which is in Gro ip III, the others 


sho l d be construed as a reflection on the school 
system, rather than ved to affect our norm. 
We ean. the retore, state with Some confidence 
that it is at present customary in Indiana to 
emplov a clerk for the s iperinte ndent when 


the school system reach Ilment of 


es an enro 


proximately S800, 


The Number of Clerks 


The great majority of the cities represented 


n this study emp one tu time clerical] 
ssistant t the superintendent ITnt th. 
Group IV cities are reached no add 
me help is provided. Ev G IV. 
halt f the eit | ; , 
the super tence The , P shar. 
ecessa ‘ clerks 
CCT] ) ‘ y y ‘ + , rte 
625. ‘ ‘ eY , 4 
dit tin | I ( 
G iu V ! ne " o ft 
O.000, emplovs two dditiona { time Isc 
ints, or a total office staf ree pi In 
PAL G ) LV 1 erkKs eg i ; 2 






the 


In every other case where more than one 


clerks have been considered in tabulating 
data. 
clerk was employed, the chief clerk only was 
considered. 

of the data of 


contained in the questionnaires shows that in 


A resumé a personal nature 


most eases the superintendent’s clerk is 


an 
unmarried woman whose permanent home is in 
the city 
located. 


where the school system she serves is 
The median ages of the clerks by city 
groups are as follows: Group I, 21.5 years; 
Group IT, 23 years; Group III, 26 years; 
IV, 28 ye Group V, 39 ye 

An analysis of 


the various cities proved interesting. 


Group 
irs; ars. 

the clerks in 
The most 
frequent title was “clerk to the superintendent,” 


the titles given 


represented by sixteen cases, or 50 per cent of 


the whol group. Some divergence of opinion 
seemed to be evident as to whether the clerk 


of 


in 


“belonged” to the schools, 


school 


superintende nt 


the board, or the schools general. 


There were eight cases in which it was apparent 


that the clerk did not “belong” to the superin- 
tendent. In two-thirds of the titles the idea 
of “clerk” seemed to predominate, in the other 
one-third the word “secretary” being used in 


Information Concerning the City Groups 


Group Group Group 


I II III 


Group Group 
; V 


36 30 13 14 2 
27 18 11 13 2 
75‘ 60 % 85% 93 % 100 % 
12 16 10 13 2 
44% 89 % 91% 100 % 100 % 
2,870 5,632 10,962 24,012 60,780 
24 16 86 157 363 
the title. On an apriori basis, it would seem 
that “clerk” is a better title for this position 


than “secretary.” There is, as is shown 


by 
of 
bookkeeping and accounting to be done in this 
thought of 
The writer 


data pre sented later, a considerable amount 


position, work which is ordinarily 


as clerical rather than secretarial. 


has chosen, in this report, to use the title most 
to the 


“superin 


frequently given; namely, “clerk super- 


intendent,” or in briefer form simply 
tendent’s clerk.” 

It should here be noted that the writer refers 
“school board 


nowhere in this discussion to the 


secretary,” or “school secretary,” as he is oft n 


led. This 


persons who perform the clerical duties of the 


ca report has only to do with those 


school svstem under the direction of the super- 
intendent. 
Commercial Training 
In investigating the education 


ial 
Clal 


and 
was found that 
SD per cent were high school graduates, and of 


commer- 


training of these clerks, it 


the fifteen per cent who had not graduated from 


high school, nine per cent had completed at 
least three years, four per cent at least two 
years, and the remainder at least one year of 
high school work. Furthermore, 21 per cent 
ot the group had had some college or university 


of the 


' 7 
group had had some commercial training in 


Approximately fifty per cent 


private business schools, a fact which would 

tend t raise materially the general level of 

education attainment as shown by the figures 
bove 

Perhay e most noteworthy fact discovered 

this connection was that every one { these 

cle had had de ga mmer 

cial re | ‘ ‘ eight « thie fact 

e re ed i s bee! essar) 

S that teachers 

I bef re 

i ) \\ 
| s tor a 


52 


without doubt would specify some commercial 
training. 
tecting 


Yet the city superintendents are pro- 
themselves and their 
very well, it would seem, and are hiring only 


for 


school systems 
clerks who have made some preparation 
clerical work. 

In checking the vocational experience of the 
clerks prior to taking the present position, it 
was found that 43 per cent had had no previous 
experience in office work before becoming clerk 
It would seem that this 
is a rather high percentage. 


to the superintendent. 
Remembering that 
for the most part in these school systems only 
the one clerk is provided, we see that the super- 
intendent “break- 
inexperienced help. Furthermore, as 
shown four-fifths of these clerks 
have had no general education beyond the high 
school. It is, 
number 


must spend some time in 
ing-in” 
was above, 
therefore, apparent that a 


the 


great 


have gone into superintendent’s 


office as clerk immediately graduation 


from 


recruits to commercia 


upon 


school or business school. True, 


high 
| positions must gain their 
initial experience somewhere, but it would seem 
that, perhaps, the school systems of Indiana are 
doing just a little more than their share in fur 
high 


school graduates immediately upon the comple 


nishing initial responsible positions to 
tion of their commercial training course. 

It should furthermore be noted that in only 
three had been prior vocational 


the sort of The 


implication seems to be that when a superin- 


cases there 


experience in same work. 
tendent in Indiana needs to hire a new clerk, 
he does not seek one who has already had some 
experience in this line of school office work. It 
would seem to the writer, particularly in the 
case of Groups III and IV, that the superin- 
tendent might well do just what he would do 
if he were to need a new high school principal— 
look for some one who has had successful expe- 
rience in a smaller place (Group I or Group II 
city), and offer such person sufficient induce- 
ment to accept the position in the larger sys 
tem. The smaller systems could then become 
the training and proving grounds for competent 


school clerical help, just as they are now the 
training and proving grounds for beginning 


teachers and young school administrators. 

The Superintendent’s Dependence on the Clerk 
It is acknowledged that in the ease of a 

newly elected superintendent, who finds it 


«| 
also 


necessary to employ a new clerk, it might be 
advisable to choose a “home town” girl, the 
advantage lying in the fact that she would be 
able more quickly to put the new superintend 
ent in touch with his communi Data will be 
introduced later to show that the new super 
tendent usually finds an experienced clerk on 
the job when he comes to his community, so 
that the case noted pove rea represent in 
unusual situat n. In all other casi 3, where 
the superintendent, with his community con 
tacts already established, finds it necessary to 
employ a new clerk, it- is the recommendation 
of the writer that some one be sought who has 
had similar experience in a smaller school sys 
lem. 

Pus I the matte t the tenure of the 
po n e data sl it the method 
of ppointn to tl position non the 
nominat f the superintendent and yprova 
by Lhe ( I rd: &9 per cen of the clerks 
are ap} nt I this method. The median 
tenure tor ¢ the city groups is as ows 


Group I, 12.5 Group II, 27 months; 
ITI, 55. ths; Group IV, 42.5 


Group 


months; Group V, months; all 


groups 
combined, 34 months. mbering that these 
data were gathered in M and presuming 
that each of the clerks wo finish out the 
echool yeal n the same positi 3; fair to 
add ibout three months to the mecu Ss given 
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above before translating the months into school 
years. 

Figures were tabulated in the same way for 
the tenure of the superintendents under whom 
these clerks are employed. The median tenure 


for the 


only 


superintendents 
the 
As a further analysis of 


whole group of was 


nine months in excess of similar 
median for the clerks. 
this interesting situation, it was found that in 


of all 


clerk exceeded that of the superintendent. 


cent the cases the tenure of the 


Here 


service 


13 per 


we get a new view of the educational 


rendered by the superintendent’s clerk in bridg- 


ing 


the gap between out-going and in-coming 


superintendents, forming a connecting link 


between the old and the new administrations. 
Remembering that a figure of 50 per cent of 
excess tenure on the part of the clerks would 


exact 
that of the 


indicate approximately an equality of 


their tenure with superintendent, 
per cent actually found does 


not fall far short of this ideal. We may, there 
4 ] 


we note that the 


fore, fairly conclude that there is a high expect 


aney of “carry-over” by the clerk from one 


administration to the next. 
Under the heading of remuneration, we note 


the following median annual salaries in each of 


the city groups: Group I, $708; Group II, 
$750; Group III, $1,410; Group IV, $1,530; 


(Group V, data not given); all groups combined 
$960. The range of salaries was large, varying 
widely even within the city groups, so that the 
medians, as here given, do not possess any 
great degree of statistical reliability. In answer 


half the 


indicated that they consider their salary ade- 


to a specific question, about clerks 
quate remuneration for the duties performed. 
The question was also asked as to whether the 
clerk receives as much money as other clerks 
with equal responsibility in other clerical work 
About one-half of the 
clerks seemed to feel that they were working for 
the schools at 


in the same community. 


a distinet sacrifice in salary. A 


relatively low percentage of the clerks have 
opportunity to do outside work to increase the ir 
income. The salaries of most of the clerks are 


The clerk 


an eight-hour office day, and the most frequent 


usually puts 1 


on a monthly basis. 


vacation period is two weeks with pay. 


What the Clerks Do 
A r idim«e ntary job 


the work of 


analysis of 


the superintendent’s clerk was attempted in 
connection with this investigation. It was not 
, . . 7 } -_ > 
the intention to present a complete Job analysis 


which might be used for training curriculum 


purposes, but rather to give a general idea 
vhat duties the clerks ordinar perform in 
Ind I principal purpose of this part of 
thre I tigat I vas 1 oe | ble s perinte dents 
t the kind f h lp the ire now 
rece t ( tf m t be '* ble to shif 
5 ( 1 thie n d i ( mpe rent ele rk 
( ng more time for certain other administra 


In order to get the information regarding the 


+ t 


duties performed, the last section of the ques 
onnaire included a list of possible duties. At 
the end the t bilan spaces were left i 
which a dditional duties might be noted and 
dded to the I the table which follows 


which were so written in 

= ml...) 
are denoted by an asterisk (*). lable 2 also 
2") } eent ot the whole group of clerks 


ves the pel 
vhich checked any particular duty. 


TABLE 2—Duties Performed by City Superin- 
tendents’ Clerks in Indiana 

Per cent of clerks 

which checked 

each duty 


laking dictation and transcribing tters SS.9 
Copying matter typewrite! 96.3 
Mimeographing cae 79.7 
Filing and cataloging correspondence . 92.6 
P. B. X. Operation* bene , bowee sees 1.8 
Keeping financial records 81.5 
Making out payrolls........ , : 81.5 
Making out checks and vouchers ienkee: ae 
Making out orders and requisitions.......... 79.7 

r * 


Keeping inventories of materials and supplies. 57.5 





Bookkeeping for semi-official funds*.......... 22.2 
Making appointments for superintendent...... 79.7 
Meeting callers and answering telephone..... 98.1 
Answering correspondence for superintendent. 83.9 
Making out contracts for teachers............ 72.3 
Selling textbooks and supplies to pupils...... 50. 
Issuing and distributing supplies to teachers. 81.5 
WOEK GB BEMOOCL TRDPATIER: cc ccscccvacicocccsses 3. 
Recording and writing up board meeting 
eee Pere eT rey tc ee Tee Tee Tee 61.2 
Recording and writing up memoranda of con 
soe oe a eet ee th Chee tEae eke eae ak t 25.§ 
Opening and distributing mail................ 48.2 
Preparing material for publication............ nO 
Writing out recommendations for teachers... 51.9 
Writing out certificates of experience for 
teachers che SeondhesebGheneees ees sneeoe bes 55.6 
Preparation of out-going mail..........ce00.: 88.9 
Keeping office in order........ -oeneeaae ; 87. 
Receiving and making notes for attendance 


officer RE Pee ee ere eee ey ee 61.2 
Posting school announcements*.............+.. 7.4 
Making out credits for college entrance*.... 1.8 
Making appointments for school nurse*... 1.8 
Making notations for supervisors*......... 1.8 
Notary public duties for school system*.. 1.8 
Preparation of reports for school board...... 85.2 
Making out reports required by State Board 

of Education —— ‘ euees > woe 
Answering questionnaires for other agencies 66.8 
Supervision of other clerical help............. 11.1 
Direct purchase of supplies ‘rere e 25.9 
Tabulating attendance records.............++. 72.3 
Assisting in preparation of school budget.... 51.9 
Making arrangements for substitute teachers 43 
Recapitulation of school enumeration records 53.8 
Securing and compiling pupil enrollment data 70.5 
Recording teachers’ success grades........ -. 649 
Assisting in testing program....... ee =e 
Issuing and recording employment certificates* 20.4 
Keeping records of teachers’ absences*........ 3.7 
Administration of city poor relief fund* ° 5.6 


Presiding at board meetings in absence of 


superintendent* rT weTeTT eT Tere , 8 
Assisting teachers with supervision of pupils* 13 
Keeping grade and credit record of pupils*.. 13 
Helping teachers to make out pupils’ report 

cards*® ... £6 ede SRKsds CHOSE OER ER OS beeen 1.8 
Attending teachers’ meetings*.......... 1.8 


The duties listed above speak eloquently of 
the range of activities which the superintend- 
ents’ clerks of Indiana are capable of perform- 
ing. In the ease of the duties marked with an 
asterisk(*) the percentage figures are not sig- 
nificant, since, perhaps, many other clerks would 
have checked such duties had they been included 
on the original questionnaire. 

To Sum Up 

In summing up, we might say that it seems 
to be customary in Indiana to employ a clerk 
for the superintendent when the school enroll- 
ment reaches 800, to employ an additional full- 


time assistant when the enrollment reaches 
3.625. and to employ a third full time office 


reaches 6,000. A 
that the “aver- 
age” superintendent’s clerk is fairly mature in 


when the enrollment 


assistant 


ray mposite picture would show 
are, has had rather adequate general education 
to high school graduation), 


The 


acking 


lent, at least, 


(equiva 


and is well-trained in commercial subjects. 


] ] 


person emploved as clerk is frequently 


in prior office experience of any sort, and 
sually has never had any prior experience in 
school office work. The tenure of the position 
Ss usua yng. and it is normally expected that 
the clerk shall hold over from the administra- 
tion of one superintendent into that of his 
successol [The compensation varies widely, 
evel mong cities of approxim itelvy the same 
e, the amount the salary being frequently 
the cause of some dissatisfaction on the part of 
the cle The clerks perform a wide range 
dutis iding 1 onl: what is ordinarily 
thought of e usual round of stenographie, 
ecounting, and secretarial duties, but branch- 
ng out even into the administrative phase of 
school wor 
he writer likes to think of the superintend- 
el clerk as the microcosm of the school busi- 
ess Manage! What the business manager 1s 
t the arge city system, the clerk is to her 
ttle world. As yet these clerks are unsung 
er nes of] the cause of public education, 


wh many superintendents could doubtless 


fy to the absolute dependence which they 


have upon the services of a competent clerk. 


It is the writer’s hope, with this calling atten- 


to the Importance of the service rendered 
by this group within our educational system, 
that a proper attitude of respect will be initi- 


ited for the Ss iperintendent’s clerk, 


type 


position of 


as the embryo of a new of professional 


educational service. 
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Relation of Intelligence to Failures in School 


A Study in a Small City School System 
W. A. Walls, Kent, Ohio. 


Kent is a small residential and manufactur- 
of seven thousand population. It is 
The 
publie schools enroll about 260 in the senior 
school, 175 in the high 
eighth and 750 in the 


first SIX grrades. 


ing City 
the seat of the Kent state normal college. 
school 


high junior 


(seventh and grades) 

The study of this question was started with 
the detinite idea of 
too many failures were being taken for granted 


showing the teachers that 
on the assumption that the pupil was of low 
intelligence and, therefore, unable to do pass- 
ing work. 

One of the greatest handicaps of a child is 
repeated failures which give the individual a 


“ 


set” toward failure in school and later life. 


This study was based on intelligence tests 
given over a period of three years. The data 
were compiled for those pupils who were 


expected Lo fail at the close of the school year 
1923. 


teacher in 


June, 
Bach 
asked to assign reasons for failure of pupils as 
Table I] Where 


given as the reason, the school 


grades one to six was also 


shown in below. a physical 


bandicap was 
and, if 
The 


spring of 1924, 


follow up the case 


] 
nurse was asked to 


have the handicap corrected. 


same plah Was followed in the 


and alreadv the sehool nurse is working on 


physical handicap was given as a 


cases where 
failure. 
A great of the students on whom this 
is based have had three, and some four, 
1] 


group Intell 


DALY 


igence tests in the past four years. 


The I. Q. of each student, and the group to 
whieh he Ss assigned, has been determined by a 
study of all these tests. Many of them have 
had individual tests given by workers from the 
Bur f Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio. 


At thi request ot the superintendent two sep 


irate Surveys, based on individual tests, have 


intelligence factor might enter in two cases or 
about one-third. 

Ninth 
Eighteen 


studied. 


average 


Year. Twenty-four eases 
students had I. Q.’s, 
Three 


enough so that the mental factor was probably 


either 
or above average. were below far 
the vital one, and there were border line cases 
other 


cause of 


where factors might be considered the 


failure rather than the mental handi- 
cap. 

It is interesting to note that two out of three 
of the students below the average have dropped 
out of 


have also dropped out 


school, and two of the border line cases 


since this study was 
made, 
Riaghth studied. Based 


on the intelligence quotient, four of these cases 


Y ear. Kleven cases 
show that the mental factor was an important 
one, In seven cases the cause of failure was 
not due to lack of intelligence. 

Seventh Nineteen 


five cases the mental factor could be definitely 


Year. eases studied. In 


assigned as the reason for failure. In four 


other cases it was probably also a very definite 
factor. 


junior and the senior 


The reports from the 


high schools do not show other reasons assigned 


by teachers for failures, so no tabulation can 


be made. The preceding statements by years 


show that other reasons must enter largely into 


failures in the senior high school. Teachers 


this assign reasons as 


for the 


year will be asked to 


indicated in the tabulation first six 
grades. 

In the junior high school in the two years, 
there is a very 
intelli- 
which the com- 


Many 


they are 


particularly in the seventh year, 
definite number of failures due to low 
This is the last 


laws 


year 
affect. 


because 


pence, 


pulsory attendance pupils 


are remaining in school 


foreed by law to do so. 
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7. Irregular attendance 9. Too much _ outside 
8. Use of cigarettes work 


Conclusions 
First. Probably fifty per cent of our students 
in the grades fail 


Se cond, 


because of low intelligence. 
Low intelligence cannot be assigned 
as one of the principal reasons for failure in 
the senior high school. 

Third. 


mentally 


A different arrangement of work for 


handicapped pupils (such as our 


ungraded room) might eliminate the “set 


toward failure” which repeated non-promotion 
is giving some of our pupils. 


Fourth. 
the failures 


There is a possibility of decreasing 
cent of the 
pupils who fail because of handieaps other than 
mental. How 
a teacher go in accomplishing this result? 

Fifth. and 
teacher our failures through health handicaps 
should be decreased. 

Sixth. Are 
whom the teacher 


among the fifty per 


far does your responsibility as 


Through cooperation of nurse 


you pupils, of 


“Failed 


promoting any 


next year will say, 
because of lack of preparation” ? 
rhe awakened 


interest among the teachers of the city as to 


above survey has led to an 
the causes of failures and the responsibility of 
the teachers. The study was submitted to the 
teachers toward the end of the school year, in 
May, 1924, to 


this problem, 


their attention on 


The conclusions will be followed 


concentrate 


up and tested during the present school year. 


The above brief tabulations represent many 


hours of labor on the 


tendent 


of the superin- 
assistant. It 
scientific 


part 
and his may not be 
the standpoint of 


Llowever, it has 


thoroughly from 


the expert statistician. been 


carefully prepared and based on scientific data 
which has commanded the respect of the 
has accomplished some good in 


teachers and 


the solution of this ever present problem. 





IS IT WRONG TO SAY “WELL DONE?” 


No teacher can teach suecessfully who has 


not learned the value of an occasional word of 
praise where praise is due. 

In too many schools the pupils are familiar 
with all sorts of terms of disapproval, but a 
| well task 


l@SSOll 


learned, or a well done meets 


TABLE It 
Reasons Assigned by Teachers for Probable Failures Grades One to Six—June, 1923 


et mude by different workers in the past three ome ' . ° . 
: The table below pives the reasons assigned 
Cats ° ° . 1 > . 
- by teachers for failures in the first six years: 
the spring of 1925 the Otis test was given : 
wilh to all students who were expected to fail 
it the end of the school year, June, 1923. Low Lack Not Cigar 
: irade ell Att Mfort Int. ttes 
he results of these tests were tabulated and Fit ; rad Intell r — 0 a 
i! red with previous tests which had been second t 0 1 - 0 
} } Third 7 1 1 1 0 
eive It is felt that in each case enough Fourth 12 0 3 3 0 
: ‘itt ( 7 0 
nte ence tests have been given to make it a Fitfh rs : 4 
‘ z ac : om Sixth ” ) » ~- ” 
fair measure of the intelligence of the pup. Total 34 } 20 8 
: ‘ ‘ : ‘ Per cent 31 2 18 =) - 
Phe f llowlny table shows the distribution ol vhs mare 
ntelligence quotients based upon interpretation Of 112 eases in which reasons were given by 
Rive! ll I rman’s Measure ot Intelligence, and teachers for failures, 34 were definitely assigned 
the tre juenev ih each group trom the first to by teachers as due to low intelligence. By 
eleventh vears, inelusive. referring to Table I, it will be seen that in the 
TABLE I, DISTRIBUTION OF I. Q'S ; 
Intelligence Quotients a 
Year Below 70 70-80 80-90 OO-110 110-125 Abovel125 Total 
First Year 2 1 1 10 1 t 19 
Second Year 3 1 2 5 1 0 12 
r} Yi 5 $ 5 5 1 0 19 
Bo Yea 3 9 11 1 0 27 
Ay y 4 > 13 6 Ty) 0 24 
s 3 2 9 11 1 0 26 
Grades 1-6 18 13 39 48 5 { 127 
~ Year 3 2 { 8 1 0 18 
Bik real 0 i 2 t 1 0 11 
Year 1 1 13 } 1 24 
0 0 » 3 1 1 i 
i ear 0 0 0 4 1 1 ) 
: ul 22 20 0) 79 14 7 192 
re 10.8 10 oF $1.4 4.2 6 
hows that 47.8 per cent (the total per first six grades 31 students had intelligence 
ps 80-90, 70-80 and below 70) of these : i e . ’ . 
res were below average intelligence; scores below eignty. According to Terman, 
+1 wer f average intelligence, and 10.8 per } ; 1} 
a ee oe eset tale , stude low eighty ean be classed as dull. 
‘ superior intelligence In other words. any tudent be vy eigh vy can be ¢ 
“<=. CCC In Table II the percentage for each reason 
low intelligence , 


~ ; . . . ° ° ‘ 
Summary for Senior and Junior High Schocls 


Gf’. kive Cases 
ctor does not enter into failures. 


I. Q. 


Year Seven 


I hety 


st idied. The 


st idied. The 


assigned by the teachers iS given. Based on 
this table the following arrangement represents 


the order of importance as causes of failure: 


1. Low intelligence 4. Physical handicaps 
2. Lack of effort 5. Not interested 
3. Not prepared 6. Language 


Outside Not Phys No Grand 
Work Prep Lang Hand Total Reasons Total 
0 2 2 3 14 0 14 
0 > y4 1 13 0 13 
0 > 0 y4 15 5 20 
0 } 0 *) 27 3 30 
0 6 0 5 21 4 25 
1 2 2 1 22 5 27 
1 A>) 6 17 112 17 129 

1 18 5 15 100 
with no word of approval unless the stony 


silence of the teacher may be interpreted by 


them as such. Likewise, many teachers toil 


through long hours of: the many days consti- 
tuting a term, meeting with only a frigid 


silence on the part of the school board relative 
to the success of their teaching. 


No teacher 


emanating 


cares about flowery 


terms 
board as to her 


sche ol 


from the 


success. Sut, it is a matter of business with 


1 


her to know whether or not she is giving satis- 


faction. 

It is not an uneommon thing to hear a 
teacher remark when asked how she is getting 
along in school, “So far as I know | am getting 
along all right. At least, I 


From a 


heard no 

remark of 
is not dificult for one to draw the 
that she is doubt. 


have 


criticism from anyone.” 
this kind it 


conclusion somewhat in 


If, in this case, her work is meeting with ap- 


proval generally in the locality where she is 
would the board make any mistake in 
her of the fact? Isn’t it 
that as a result, it would give 


added zeal and 
do still a little better ’  - 32 


teaching, 
appraising possible 


to her work an 


a determination on her part to 


Harper. 




















































































The work of the princip in a 


knowledge 


his d l 


school system calls for expert 


: , , 
mans things. In a sma community 


board relations, legal matters, and 


school 


that eal] 


chain of things 


" 


taken 


almost endless 


city many 


of his hands. 


correct decisions. system 


these matters are out 
work is more or less circumscribed. 
are more clearly defined. 

instruction. lle take 
charge of this, himself, or 


work to someone else. {Ln either Case, ad 


vision of may 


may delegate 





able to the superintende nt or school board, 


the quality of 


teachers. / 


Major Problems 


instruction offered by 


1. Define a goal for the teachers and (a) 
set up standards. (b) 
(c) 

9. Classroom visitation to observe (a) 
teaching. (b) 
(c) 

3. Rating of pupils. (a) 
(b) 

(c) 

4. Rating of teachers. (a) 
(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

5. Selection of texts. (a) 
(b) 

(cc) 

(d) 

6. Training of new teachers. (a) 
(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

7. Directing changes in the curric- (a) 
ulum. (b) 
(Cc) 

(d) 

8. Demonstration teaching. (a) 
(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

9. Securing of devices, books, mate (a) 
rials, maps, etc., which are needed. (b) 

(Cc) 

(d 
10. Disseminating best professional (a) 

, thought and literature among the 

teachers. (b) 

(cc) 

(d) 

11. Holding faculty meetings for di (a) 
cussion of instructional problems (b) 
(Cc) 
12. Perfecting suitable building ar- (a) 
rangements for efficien Vv of in (b) 
struction ( ¢ 
(d) 
13. Delegating work t other teach (a) 


ers, building up a1 
tem of supervi 


informal sys 
under him 


(b) 





modern It s much easier to 


ol the principal when it can be 


are numerous, extending from pupil and faculty 


problems, to questions of business management, portion, 


His 
Ilis duties 


One of the duties of the principal is super 
direct 
the 
the complete 
responsible head of his building, he is account 
for 


his 
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Job Analysis of the Principal as a Supervisor 


of Instruction 
R. W. Tarbell, Milwaukee, Wis. 


inderstand the work of 
pictured in all its 
method of 
off each 


5 details. If a procedure cal he 


worked out, to set item in proper pro 


estimate of the principal’s 


a correct 


an job can be prepared. This will not only help 
tor the principal to gro about his work more 
of the board members 


methodically. but will assist 
i ethiciency ot 


in their judgment of the super 


vision. It will give them something tangible, 


upon which to base their judgment of the prin 

cipal’s ability. 
The limits of this article do not permit of a 

discussion of all the work of the 


principal. It will be confined, as the title 


supervision of instruction. 


suggests, to the 
Matters of busi 


tion, ete.. wi 


Te acher sel. c 


The 


ness management, 


not be considered diseus 


ANALYSIS CHART 


Ways and Means of Solving the Problems 
Faculty conferences at beginning of year. 
Issue bulletins on results desired. 

Have noted educators speak on aims and ideals. 


Definite program, as part of the schedule. 
Visiting upon request of the teachers. 
Emergency visitations. 


Use standard tests. 
Committee of teachers to judge pupils’ work. 
Compilation of different gradings for comparison. 


General reaction of pupils. 

Comments from parents. 

Attitude, personality, etc., of the teacher. 
Professional improvement effected by teacher. 
Study of gradings made by pupils in that room. 
[Lacy i & Crmrs 

Principal may judgé, if capable. 
Committee of teachers to judge with the 
Study the book reviews in magazines. 


} 


Get advice from experts in the field. 


principal. 


Individual work with teachers, as a result of class 
room visitation, 

Faculty meetings. 

Directed study. 

Summer s¢ hool work. 

Correspondence courses in education. 


Public lectures. 


Get ideas from educational journals. 

Conferences with teachers on proposed changes. 

Experimental changes where appears 
to be needed. 

Confer with school board as to changes. 


some change 


Definite schedule for each room at stated intervals. 

Special work where needed. 

Have expert teachers do this occasionally. 

Arrange for poor teachers to visit rooms where ex- 
pert teaching is being done. 


Have budget allowance to cover the cost. 
Get permission from board to buy as 
Teachers to requisition supplies in advance. 

Provide for storage of material, cataloged. 


needed, 
Spat ¢ 


Place the leading educational in the office 


for the teachers to read. 


magazines 


Assign parts to teachers for study and report at 
faculty meetings. 

Encourage all to read, individually. 

Have outside people address the faculty. 

Faculty meetings at regular interval 

Definite program for each meeting to effect a 
dynamic coordination with problems of instruction 

Put teachers on the program frequently. 


Study the best literature in the field on the subject. 


Make minor alterations, if possible and necessary. 

Appoint a < nmittee of teachers to collect ideas 
from the faculty as to needed changes. 

Confer with the chool board a te he ad ibility 
and pr bility of making chang 

start W h mit r matter Have teacher gradual! 
take on added responsibilities, outside of the reg 
ular program. 


Make 


the building, and 


each teacher res] nsible for some one item in 


be an expert in that duty. 


S1oOn 


one 


been 


adhere strictly to the merits of this 


wil] 
phase of the principal’s job. 
In order to display work of 
the 


prepared. In the 


the 


supervision 
I struction, accompany ing chart has 
first column will be 


found fourteen duties of the 
These 


There are 


major 
the 
do ibtless other items whi hn could be 
included in this suit local 
but those 


principal, 


refer to supervision of teaching 


list, to conditions, 
the 


These fourteen problems confront the 


given here substantially cover 


ground. 


principal, as he enters the field. There has 
been no attempt to list the problems in the 
order of importance; for that will vary under 


different 


contains 


circumstances. The 
for 
Several possible solutions are 
offered for each problem. 


be more useful than others, 


second column 


ways and means solving each of 
these problems. 
Some of these will 
beeause of cireum 
stances peculiar to the locality. Combinations 
work better in 
diffeult to the chart. 


the fourth major problem, “Rating of 


ot two or more may some 


CASES, 
Thus, 
Teach- 


utions. 


It is not read 


” 


ers. is. followed by tive possible so] 


These mav not all be entire ly dependable, but 


each one ean be given the weight it deserves, 


A sixth method eould he 


taining to the smientitice 


introduced here. per- 
teachers. by 


but 


rating of 


rating charts, this has 


percentages, etc., 


heen omitted Only, the practical so] itions are 


given, and will be readily understood. 


A third and fourth column ean be added for 


those who are interested in developing the 
an ilvsis chart to a greater extent. In the third 
column may be listed the difficulties which 
might arise in the wav of the different solu- 
tions. In the fourth column will be listed ways 
and means to overcome these difficulties. 


While it is readily seen that this makes a com 


plete inalvsis, almost puncture proot, it s also 
nderstood that the third and fourth columns 
are to be developed to suit local conditions 
No general analvsis ¢ ruld be de vised to fit al 
Cases 

Phe e oft al walVsis Of This Kine | d 
be Gg ickly perceived by every prince pa It is 
dra l ip in the qu et of his othee. preteral v 
when SChHO problems are not pressing { 
immediate attention He can thus give proper 
balance to each pat After it is completed, it 
should serve as a guide in many of the prob 
ems that arise Any one of thes thirteen 


eontront the pri cipal iInexpect 


ced 


solution, 


problems 


may 


edly, and need to be solved. experie! 


teacher can think of some kind of a 


but a complete analysis will usually contaim 


several. The chart will not only serve as a 


euide in matters of daily routine, and give evl- 


} 


that the has thought through 


his problems logic 


dence principal! 
lly, tne 


but will actually be 


better methods of work in 


} 


means of discovering 
is school. As 


should be 


l ] > 
| new problems arise, they 


listed, together with the methods of 


should 


the principal, is he 


solution. It materially strengthen the 


works for the 1m- 


instruction 


provement of 





HOW TO GET SCHOOL VISITORS 


Monday forenoon fire broke ou at the Dam 
cnoo Bie Beaver tow ship. The fire alarm 
was glvel by the school, thos hearing first call 


quickly organized and selected S. A. Duncan fire 
cnietl, W. G. McHattle and Norman McHattle, 
firem I V avne Duncan d iver ot the chemical 


truck and Wayne McHattie driver of the hook 


and ladder truck. After organization the com- 
pany immediately proceeded to the scen of the 
fire After preparing the chemicals and placing 
tne dde1 the chief went in search of the blaze, 
but the teacher informed him that she, with thé 
hel} if her pupils, had extinguished the fir 
some time during the early part of the day. 
The teache) thanked the company for their 
prompt response and invited them to reman and 


1e school. 


Lita 
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PART IV 


We have followed our architect friend Allen 
through his painful adventures with the pusill- 
animous school board, the impossible contractor 
(whose name was Clay) and his crafty backers, 
the Knott & Sapp Lumber Co., 
polite Mr. 


mangled and interminably 


to the point 
took 


mismanaged 


where the Sapp over the 
school 
job, with fine promises of cooperation and com- 
pletion. 

Now Mr. Sapp, for all his politeness, did not 


leave Allen long in doubt as to Knott & Sapp’s 


real intentions. Their promises did not mean 
much. Their “strictly business” motives were 
unmixed with patriotism or local pride. They 


were backing the contractor not only to “keep 
but to keep the profit with 
Knott & Sapp; and their only interest was to 
money out of it if they could. In 
fact, they had taken the job over, not to please 


anyone else, but to keep Clay from wasting any 


the job in town,” 
get their 
more money and depleting the balance due on 


And they 


on it themselves, or spend a cent on it 


the contract. proposed to waste no 


money 
that could possibly be saved, regardless of the 
Accordingly, they 


bligations of the contract. 


had some of the minor defects corrected, which 


made a good impression on the board, and then 
claimed that Allen’s demands as to the other 
defects were unreasonable, and declared they 
were through. Another deadlock and more 
delay promptly ensued; for which the board 
iain felt that Allen was to blame. Allen 
besought the board to refer the questions in 


dispute ti some responsible and impartial 
builders, or to informal arbitration, but both 
( rses were distasteful t the board, which 
ted at all costs to avoid the appearance of 
ss. So the matter stood, and work dragged 
ilong, and completion seemed about as far off 


A may LM imagined, These happenings 


ed a considerable period. School terms 
itlons h id Cone and Lrolie intil was 

nearly a vear after the time whet the 

\ to have been occupied. Knott & 
Sapp st stood pat in their refusal to correct 
f important defects and were trying 

| p, in a half-hearted way, in other 

a TlonsS Allen was firm in his refusal to 
certify to the completion of the building until 
{ defects had been corrected, which would 
the p all payments indefinitely unless the 
d should discharge Allen or waive his 
tanee. The board was not prepared to go 

this, amd yet was determined to get 

t] chool ready for use at the approaching 
st n, as uneomfortable questions were being 


nd the board’s reputation was about to 
ved I} el { Allen secured a 


mise which hastened the 


was that 
sufficiently 
thie building. 


ding had a 


cement stueco finish o1 


a \ Ss, the color ot which had 
refully selected and approved by 
plasterer succeeded in matching 
N's part ot the \ I I { n 
‘ d menow got | ~ that 
ditferer n shade and disagret 
lt \ proposed tu rrect fT 
t of waterpi r cement, il 
this operatio) t was 1 nd neces 
this addition coat as 
e it match. This added con 
| hic] ( ntemplated 
Allen suggested, therefore, 
tractor was I respo! 
‘ \ st he board might co1 


Let the Architect Beware! 


By a School Architect. 


(Concluded from February) 


strue some of this work as an extra order, 


provided he and his agents would agree forth- 
other defects 
under dispute. It figured 


which 
that 


with to repair all the 


remained was 


this would make a “fifty-fifty” division of the 
extra costs. Both parties agreed to this ar- 


liberal to the 
finally 


rangement, which was extremely 
deadlock 


pre weeded 


contractor, the was broken. 


and work very shortly toward the 
cleaning up of the defects and the completion 
of the job. It did not take long after that for 
the board to see the difference 
bad, and to 


tractor and his backers had been trying to put 


between exer! J 


work and realize what the con 


over. Some of the members of the board even 
saw and appreciated the saving improvement to 
the design. At any rate, the school, as it finally 
emerged, was quickly recognized by the public 


credit to Allen asset to the 


as a and a great 
town. 
Only one other untoward circumstance was 


added to plague Allen, before the building was 
When the 


undertaken, 


eorrection of 
still 
and 


finally complete. 


defects was at last seriously 
other work became involved in the process, 
the habit of delay was so strong that, when the 
the work was 
The 
befor 


under the contract (Cas 


schoo! was about to begin, 


term 


still in no eondition for acceptance. 


right of the board to occupy the school 
nece ptance was not clear 


1 1 


it should always be), and the eontractor and his 
such right. 
foree an by this 


board Allen 


usual, a compromise was reached, 


backe rs 


The Vy 


strenuously denied any 


wanted to acceptance 


means, and the was willing, but 
Was not, As 
by which the acceptance was given subject to 

iwreement covering the various 
that 
had the 


and it also 


a supplemental 
odds and 
This, at any rate, 
expediting the final 
hastened Allen’s final 
school board. There had 


ends of work remained to be 


done merit of 
settlement, 
differences with the 


been much to regret, 


many ( ons learned, and much to mprove 
upon further trial; but after seeing the last 
of ¢ Knott and Sapp, Allen was still to 
ce a further ordeal in the settlement of his 
wh account with the board 
When the work was finally in process f 
completion it had taken over eighteen months 


and Allen’s 


id extended over a 


school. 


ild the 


work for the board h 


instead ot tive to bh 
entire 
recouping his 


period of four years Instead of 
| had 


earlier losses, as le had he ped to do, he 
suffered more and more needless expense until 
his total had 

school job had been feeding upon the profits of 
He had, in effect, given 
and, in 


been almost ruinous. The 


loss 

his other oftice jobs. 
his own time gratis for the four years, 
addition, had contributed to the 
eash, the deficit 


welfare 


public 


a large sum in shown by 


deducting — the total commissions from the 
actual cash costs of the job to his office. But 
he had kept faith with his own ideals, and 
ilthough saddened by experience and depleted 
in resourees as he went along he had not 
dreamed of relaxing his efforts or his care in 
face ot the extr iord I bstacles eed l 
h \ lo the end he performed | 
luty ) ess nd ft el ! 
\ ‘ ad ‘ al 
wit ‘ } ( d ~ Xtra 
cost id beet ert d i d, Allen 
s read t endet ! | ‘ 
board No the id been exceeding 
gen ( KK d Sap e | 
et d Alte ed the d ade 
Witl i eh ext 
le | el Ll lid ‘ I 
y he had not d 






under the circumstances in asking payment for 
And he 


the 
board would reconsider his claim for prelimi- 


all that he had been required to do. 
hoped, that in 


severe losses, 


view of his 
nary plans for the large school building which 
had contemplated. So he 
acquainted the board with the facts, and sub- 
mitted bills containing these charges: 


originally been 


First, a charge for preliminary work for the 
large building first contemplated, because the 
board had agreed to execute a formal contract 
with him for this work when bonds were voted, 
and to eall a bond this 
preliminary work had 
failed to call 


Second, a charge for the balance of the per- 


election AS SOOT) as 


finished, and then 


the election. 


was 


centage fee under his written contract. 
Third, a charge of the usual percentage upon 
included in the 


window 


certain extra items not con- 


tractor’s agreement, such as shades, 
blinds, grading, and so on. 

Fourth, a charge for extra labor and expense 
incurred by delays caused by the insolveney of 
the contractor. 

The board, however, seemed to be quite dis- 
pleased at most of and it 
plain that Allen had no such influence with 
them as had Knott and Sapp. The board did 
not revert to its 


Allen’s 


mally 


these charges, was 


against 
him for- 
that it refused to consider payment for 


former arguments 


first claim, but merely wrote 
any work which ante-dated his written contract. 
That Allen an opening 
this old should be considered, on the 
that work ordered by the 
faith, should be 


it was covered by 


fave Lo explain why 
claim 
reasonable ground 
paid for, 


a written con 


board, done in good 
whether or not 
tract. ethical bearings of 
with 


board appeared to be 


Ile explained the 
this matter tactfully and 


. : 
But the 


some care, 
insensible to 
The lady 


for having spent so much 


the moral point involved. member, 


in fact, blamed Aller 
time on that old preliminary work, anyway, 
h she had not 


board when it was done. 


been a member of the 


For, she said, there 
vere tive or S1X iittie L1utom hi 


les in the per 


spective vit that it hadn’t been necessary to 
draw at all! Allen’s attorney. who had been 
drawn in by this time, advised him that he 
was legally as well as morally right in regard 


But presently four whole years 


Allen and the old board had 


exchanged letters covering their agreement, the 


to the « laim 


had puasst d since 


statute of limitations had run, and Allen was, 
thenceforth, prevented from bringing legal 


pressure upon the board, whethe r he eared to 


do SO or not. 
Allen’s see 


percentage 


the balance of the 
cost. the 


md charge, for 
contract board 
was wiliing to pay. 


lor most o1 the th rd charge, however, they 


professed to see no proper ground, simply be 
cause the items upon which the percentage was 
harged ere t i ided the builder’s con 
trac Allen, of course, had shown all the work 
nvolved p his plans, and much of it 

shades ds d been specially 


spent 


pr portion to 


ers rie 
‘ r 1 npensat ind at the 

req ‘ | | nconsist 
ane evard 7 { f fees on extra work 
; } boards There are 

d ere | ere who will 

. hitect e time and 

rdware or electric fixtures, 

ad them t care to pay an architeect’s com 
me met hes se tnevyv are 

eont ct Ff Allen’s 

re re small, but he 
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did not feel like losing his just compensation, 
especially as his written contract appeared to 
be perfectly plain on the subject. The board, 
of course, had every access to the law and law- 
yers, and it seemed strange to Allen that such 
an unreasonable, unjustified and hostile view 
should be taken concerning the board’s obliga- 
tion under this contract. But there was worse 
to come. Some of these things were “coming” 
to Allen, anyway; for he was too gentle in his 
dealings with all concerned. It is better far, 
to make a fuss, and a big one if necessary, and 
get the air cleared and know where you stand. 
Do not allow tampering with your form of con 
tract! 
make concessions. 


It is imperative to be firm, disastrous to 
And as we have seen and 
shall. see again, it is foolish to look for nice 
moralists in business, or with a school board. 


PART V 
It was reserved for Allen’s final charge, in 
connection with his services for the new school 
building, to bring out the 
attitude which the 
toward his claims. 


technical 
took 


[The clause appearing in 


highly 
school board now 
board had 
agreed to execute, was the familiar one from 
the standard agreement of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects: “If the architect shall be 
put to extra labor and expense by delays caused 


the original contract, which the 


by the insolvency of the owner or a contractor, 
damage by fire....then the 
architect shall be equitably paid for such extra 


or as a result of 


services and expenses.” 

As I said near the beginning, the board had 
vaused Allen to cut out that 
quency,” because it didn’t look nice in connec- 
tion with the board. That now left Allen in 
a rather unfortunate position; for Clay, the 
contractor, had been notoriously delinquent 
Allen, himself, had been compelled to formally 
certify to that—but he could make no claim 
for the extra labor and expenses he had been 
put to thereby. However, everybody knew that 
Clay had difficulties, and 
Allen referred the question to his attorneys as 
to whether Clay had been insolvent, in which 


word “delin- 


been in financial 


case he could still claim proper compensation 
for the extra work and expense caused by the 
long delays while Clay and his subcontractors 
were waiting for money. It seemed that the 
board should lend a not too unsympathetic ear 
to such a claim, if legal, especially since the 
board, itself, in refusing to discharge Clay and 
hire directly 
responsible for a large part of the delay. | 


another contractor, had been 
should have said that the business men of the 
board, when this claim based upon Clay’s prob- 
able insolvency 
the idea and 
insolvent, 


was brought forward, scouted 
that Clay had not 
unless he had bankrupt, and 
this had certainly not been the case. 

Allen’s attorney looked up a lot of cases, as 
lawyers do, and reported that under a number 


said been 


been 


of decisions a man was insolvent if he was 
unable to pay his obligations as they became 
due, which certainly appeared to have been the 
ease with Clay. 
with the matter. The school board, however, 
rejoined that Clay had probably been able to 
pay his bills, but that he might have used, or 


Bankruptey had nothing to do 


misused, the money for other purposes, and, 
therefore, had not really been insolvent. Then 
Allen’s attorney went to the bat and 
found that judicial decisions supported the view 
that even the failure of Clay to pay his bills as 
they became due, regardless of the reason or 
motive of such failure, constituted insolvency 
under Allen’s contract. In other words, the 
courts recognized that the purpose of this 
clause in Allen’s agreement was to protect him 
from the effects of the insolvency of either 
party to the building contract, regardless of 
what its cause might be, or whether the insol- 
vency had been real or fraudulent. The board, 


again 
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therefore, was both morally and legally justified 
Allen’s 


labor and expense 


in recognizing claim for such extra 
as the delays owing to the 
And with 
a contract which was to have taken five months 
to complete, and took 
been extra labor 
and expense imposed upon Allen, and there was 
ample ground for the belief that insolvency had 


been the chief cause of delay. 


contractor’s insolvency had caused. 


actually more than 


eighteen, there had certainly 


But the board was not willing to adopt this 
view, or accept any of the arguments leading 
up to it. They were somewhat irritated by this 
time, and declined to discuss the matter further 
with Allen or with his attorney, who was well 
known as a very level-headed, fair-minded man. 
They claimed that further discussion was use- 
less, as it probably would have been. For they, 
too, had doubtless been guided by their attor 
ney, whose duty it was conceived to be (as is 
usual among lawyers) to defend his client’s 
pocket without 


really right or 


undue reference to what was 


wrong. The only course left 
open to Allen, accordingly, short of 
suit against the 
arbitration. 

Now the well-known 


bringing 
board, was to resort to 
clause regarding arbi 
tration was embodied in Allen’s contract with 
the board, and Allen was very glad that the 
question at issue could be settled that way. He 
had arbitrated a question of fees some years 
before, and the process had been quite decent 
and friendly on both sides, leaving no ill feel 
ing. He expressed the hope that this arbitra- 
tion might be conducted 
with the single 


in the same spirit, 
ascertaining the 
The 


board, however, proceeded to appoint a lawyer 


purpose of 
facts, without prejudice to either party. 


as its arbitrator, and Allen was compelled in 
self-defense to do the same. Thus, while the 
third arbitrator chosen by the two was a builder 
more or less familiar with architectural prac 
tice, the greater weight of the arbitration was 
given were able to deal 
expertly with the technical aspects of Allen’s 
claims, but who were quite unable to judge of 
the hardships he had been through. Then the 
conduct of the arbitration by the board gave 


Allen " 


Sunday-school affair, or one marked by any si 


over to men who 


another surprise. This was to be no 
gen 
of friendliness or consideration—the board was 
out to win. The arbitration, in fact, turned 
out to be merely a lawsuit of an informal and 
unregulated kind. And managed by 
lawyers, who were independent of a court and 


could 


being 


manage their own continuances and 
postponements, it was stretched out intermin 
ably as well. 

board denied 
that Allen asserted, and with at 


positiveness, Allen had a busy 


Inasmuch as the everything 


least equal 
time collecting 
legal evidence of Clay’s insolvency and a few 
other matters in dispute. Now the people who 
knew most on this point of Clay’s insolvency 
were Clay’s own backers, Knott & Sapp; but 
these men had no love for Allen, while they 
were decidedly obligated to the school board. 
So Allen, still with a shadow of faith in the 
board’s fair intentions, wrote a request for this 
information to Knott & Sapp, to be given with 
out prejudice to either the board or 
himself, and sent it to the board to be for 


school 


warded with their coneurrence. But the board 
frankly refused to concur in this request for 
information, for fear that it prove 
favorable to Allen. It was plain that the single 
object of the board was to win, and that they 


might 


had no concern whatever for the square deal. 
This was shown again and again in careless 
misstatements and misrepresentations concern 
ing other matters, whether related to the claims 
under discussion or not, which the board made 
in its briefs and replies to the arbitrators. 
Allen had no difficulty in 


However, great 


proving that Clay had actually been insolvent, 
in the sense intended by his contract with the 
board, and the arbitrators accepted his view, 
He was able, also, to obtain legal proof that 
some of the delay was due to this insolvency, 
and that he was put to extra labor and expense 
by reason of this delay. And while such direct 
legal evidence was somewhat limited and not 
easy to produce, there was, it seemed to Allen, 
plenty of indirect from which the 
facts supporting his claims could quite reason- 
ably be inferred. But what would have been 
seen and 


evidence 


readily understood by 


arbitrators 


familiar with architecture and building was 
a more technical and less 
the lawyer-arbitrators, and 


their award, while vindicating Allen in prin- 


naturally viewed in 


reasonable light by 


ciple, was very disappointing so far as reim- 
bursement was concerned. 

Allen’s therefore, 
was not such as to recommend this process of 
settling a difference of opinion over fees. It 


adventure in arbitration, 


was less expensive than a suit at law, but quite 
as effective, in his case, in promoting ill feel- 
ing. It was about as lengthy, although this 
was doubtless due to the arbitrator-lawyers. 
Due to them, also, it was almost as narrow and 
technical in its view ot evidence. It resulted 
in a compromise which was probably as unsatis- 
factory to the board as it was to Allen, because 
arbitrators, after all, are human beings and are 
usually too lazy to go deeply into the questions 
at issue or too obstinate and partial to give up 
their concerning them. 
And the compromise that a board of arbitration 


preconceived notions 
will make is just about the sort of compromise 
that the principals themselves can and should 
make without their aid if they are only willing 
to get together and try. However, as I 
remarked before, hindsight is so much easier 
than foresight, and rare is the man who will 
learn and profit by another’s experience. 

Long as this tale of the unfortunate Allen 
has proved to be, it would lack a fitting con- 
clusion without 
through it the 


boards 


ject would be an 


some attempt to appraise 
psychology of some of the school 
with which architects deal. The sub- 
interesting one for a real 
psychologist, which I am not, and 


tect I can only 


as an archi- 
give the sense of my own 
observations and reactions. In the beginning 
I paid tribute to the excellence of the members 
of Allen’s school board to their 


measure of self sacrifice, patriotic purpose, per- 


as individuals 


sonal reputation, education, social charm—and 
vet hinted board, 
exhibit the same attractions. 


that, as a would not 
Allen, at least, 
What, then, is the 
reason for the difference? If architects and 
understand it, they will be 
better prepared to deal with this type of school 
board, and also most 


they 
found that this was so. 


business men ean 


other kinds of boards. 
If there are some who would question the fact 
of this difference, let 


know. 


them ask the men who 


I think the key 
word 


to this question lies in the 
re sponsibility. The individual 
member of the school course, a 


single 
board is, of 
trustee for the 


educational interests of the 


people he is elected to represent, and he is 
responsible to them for the efficient use of their 
funds. 
services the people employ 
and all 


He is no less responsible to those whose 
-teachers, architects, 
for reasonable compensation and fair 
dealing. Occasionally, as in Allen’s case, these 
two kinds of responsibility will seem to conflict. 
In this event, the board member will be very 
eareful., indeed. to 
the school 


meet his responsibility to 
district; for his to spend 
money is strictly limited by law, and his re- 
sponsibility to an other 
surely take 
If he is morally sensitive, as one 


power 


architect or to any 
individual as an employee will 
second place. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, MEADVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, W. G. Eckles Company, Architects, 
MEADVILLE, PA New Castle, Pa, 
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MEADVILLE HIGH SCHOOI W. G. Eckles Company, Architects, 
New Castle, Pa. 
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The Mess Hall of the New Trier Township 
High School 


Dwight H. Perkins, F. A. I. A., Chicago. 


of and 


value has been created by 


influence important educational 


An 
social the develop 
ment in recent vears of the high school luneh 
pe riod. The tin lunch box with its cold contents 


mother, and possibly 
of hot 


with in 


earefully packed by re- 


inforeed with a_ bowl has been 


] 


are 


soup, 
the 
mechanically 


ely done away 
food prepared 
and served to almost the entire student body. 


The 


great high 


where is 


schools 


old type of crowded, uninviting basement 


with its noise 


lunchroom, and confusion, is 
being replaced by dining halls which rival in 
beauty and order the Commons of the great 
colleges. 


New Trier Township High Sehool at Indian 
Hill Station, Illinois, 


prominent institutions for secondary education 


is one of those large and 


in the populous and rapidly growing suburbs of 


Chieago, outside of the city but within Cook 
County. 
Since its founding about 25 years ago it has 


witnessed a phenomenal growth of population 


and wealth in the district which it serves. This 
distriet borders on Lake Michigan and com 
prist s the villages of Wilmette. Kenilworth, 


Winnetka, and Glencoe, an area about Six miles 
half The 


ts geographical center, and its 


ong and a mile and a wide. high 


SCHOOL IS aur ] 


The 


present tot il attendance is about 1,400. 
The group of buildings housing it has been, 
since the small beginning in 1901, enlarged and 


xpanded from time to time as demands for 
greater space became imperative. The lunch- 
room accommodations have grown from = an 


improvised basement corridor, first to an invit- 


a small 


ness 


hall 


gallery 


and 
contained 


for 300 with lunch counter 
the 


therein, and then to the present spacious dining 


Ing 


for faculty 


halls seating a thousand pupils and a hundred 


and twenty in the faculty dining room, with 
well organized provisions for cooking and 
serving food for that number. 

The facts that a large proportion of the 


pupils live too far from the school to go home 
for lunch, and that the degree of economy which 
still the lunch not 
among the families of New Trier Township, 


demands box is general 


are largely responsible for the unusal develop- 
ment of the mess hall system as found in this 
One thousand of the 1,400 pupils 


their 


institution. 


buy and eat luneheon regularly, which 
makes it possible to maintain a fully organized 
and economical service for the purpose. 

The mess halls are on the ground floor level 
and immediately adjoin and are connected with 
auditorium. The interiors of all of 
of brick of 


The sery ing 


the school 


these rooms are a decorative char- 


acter. room is self-contained and 
can be closed off from the mess halls by rolling 
partitions in the eight large openings, making 
the rooms suitable for dances and other social 


In the serving room are four independent 


USeS, 
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food serving tables, each having a capacity of 
250 in twenty minutes. The pupils approach 
the serving room down the center aisle of the 
combined halls and then divide into four lines 
passing the serving tables in the usual cafeteria 
system and pass to the dining tables without 
confusion or crossing of lines of travel. 

The kitchen is north of the serving room and 
Both 
kitchen and serving room have walls of white 


and floors of white tile. 


adjoining the walled service court. the 
enameled brick 

The faculty dining room is above the serving 
room and opens onto balconies overlooking the 
students’ mess halls. A separate cafeteria serv- 
provided for it with 
waiter connections to the main 


electric dumb . 


kitchen 


use 


ice is 
and a 
smaller kitchen for independent on ocea- 
A separate bakery, a refrigerator room. 
adjoin the kitchen. 
Large store rooms served by a freight elevator 


Mechanical refrigeration 


sions. 


and a food supply room 
are in the basement. 
is employed exclusively. 

The community aspect of the whole plan is 
The 


entire auditorium can be filled and after enter- 


apparent from a study of the drawings. 


tainment there the whole assembly can be fed. 
After the meal is over, the rolling shutters can 
be lowered, excluding the serving room with its 
In 


the lunchroom for other purposes is made 


noise. the same manner, daytime use of 
pos- 
sible by shutting off the serving room. 
For the 


the dining room may be large enough for eat- 


a smaller gathering west section of 
ing purposes and the eastern part may be used 
as a dance hall, with the same arrangement for 


separating the service portions. 
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NEW TRIER MESS HALL, HIGH SCHOOL, KENILWORTH, ILL Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects, Chicago, II 


The Chieago, North Shore and Milwaukee 
Railway, with knowledge of all buildings along 
their right of way, chose the mess hall, or lunch- 
room, of the New Trier High School for a 
Christmas celebration for all their employees. 
It is the only combination anywhere in their 
territory of an auditorium to seat one thousand 
people, of dining space for the same number 
and of a kitchen equipped to prepare and serve 
an elaborate dinner for all of these employees. 

The structure is fireproof. There is a base- 
ment only under the service department and 
the floors are conerete with terrazzo finish. 

A sign gives notice as one approaches the 
serving room of a standard meal for 35 cents. 
[It consists of baked lima beans, baked potato, 
lettuce salad, bread and butter, milk and a 
baked apple. 

If that does not tempt one, he finds upon the 
serving table all of the usual viands and the 
following special foods are listed upon the 


wall: 
Cream asparagus soup............ .06 
|! ee Or ere Tener e eee 15 
eS > errr re Tr eee 10 
ee Pere eee .06 
ee baa ere rere ers .06 
B.S eee Sree ee .06 
lS RPS Sobre cere cece Tere 10 
PNG 0655 5.954 55S SoA OOS .08 
ob, SCOR Ce nee te oe ee rye ee .06 


These are all prepared and placed ready for 
immediate service at one of the four 32-foot 
tables. 

Reference to the plan will give the items 
eared for in each service table. The dishes are 
all stored here after washing, and the knives, 
forks and spoons are placed in their trays at 
the further end so that one takes only the 
article he needs after having chosen his food. 

The high school board has built the building 
and furnishes heat and light to it, but the 
operation is in all other respects self-sustaining. 

Entering the kitchen one is impressed by the 
appearance of order, of definite plan of all that 
precedes and follows the feeding of the one 
thousand ravenous children in two groups or 
periods, as well as the faculty in their separate 
dining room. 

(Concluded on 
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PROPOSED PLAN FOR EXPANSION WITH AN AUDITORIUM AND A 






Nevin, Wischmeyer & Morgan, Architects, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 


HIGH SCHOOL, HARRODSBURG, KY 
ie Nevin, Wischmeyer & Morgan, Architect Louisville, Ky 


e - HARRODSBURG HIGH SCHOOL plicity of design. and for the high standard of ing proper cost $70,000. It is arranged to be 
local educa ( 


r : , arrangement and adaptability to 
gh school at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, : 
ve tional needs. 


pied in January, 1924. 





‘h admired for its dignity and sim sc} listrict at a cost 








vin, Wischmeyer & Morgan, Architects, Louisville, Ky 


The building is located on a site gymnasium and a group of classrooms. The 
Phe building of thirty acres, which was purchased by the 


of $20,000. The build Louisville, Kentucky. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
HIGH SCHOOL, HARRODSBURG, KY 


nlarged by the addition of an auditorium and 


Nevin-Wischmeyer & Morgan, 
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FIG. 6 A SEVEN ROOM RURAL SCHOOL BUILDING 
NEAR SUFFOLK, VA 


How the Virginia State Department of Education is Improving 
School Building Architecture 


Raymond V. Long, State Supervisor cf School Buildings, Richmond, Va. 


Several vears ago it became necessary for the 
Virginia State Board of Edueation to set up 
a systematic method of approving plans for 
school buildings; but particularly with refer 
ence to plans for buildings on which applica 
tions for loans from the State Literary Fund 
were filed with the state b yard, it became neces 
sary to study such plans carefully from the 
standpoint of construction, design and lavout. 
Consequently, State Superintendent I[arris 
Hart charged the writer with definite responsi 
bility for examining all such plans and making 
definite recommendations to the = state board 
concerning approval of such plans. 

Coineident with this, Superintendent Hart. 
early in 1919, requested that steps be taken by 
way of preparing several types of more or less 
standard plans for the rural, consolidated and 
small town districts. 

This request was made due to the following 
conditions and reasons: 

First, many plans were submitted to the state 
board for approval prepared by local builders 
and contractors, bad in design and construction, 
inadequate and unsuitable for a well planned 
chool building. Also in many cases hurried 
ketches were prepared by architects who were 
requested by boards to prepare some such plans 
at a minimum cost, and in many cases gratis, 
without due thought and planning being given 
such plans. 

Second, it is exceedingly ditheult to get 
many communities to appreciate the wisdom 
ot employil e well qualified architects who have 
made a careful study of school planning to pre 
pare plans and supervise construction. 

Third, it was felt that a much more satistae 
tory type of schoo! plan eould be developed, 
and by more or less standardizing such plans 
they could be generally used, and the construc 
tion supervised in a general way by the state 
department, which procedure would result gen 
erally in a better standard of school buildings 
over the state. 

Fourth, it was thought that the state could 
more effectivels and efficiently conduct eh a 
program, than could private individuals, as m 
ing that its activities be limited, so far as fin 
nishing plans was concerned, to more or les 


rural communities. 


Fifth, it was 


could furnish s 
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appare 


nt that the state board 


wh standard plans, with such 


minor modifications and general supervision as 


might be necess 
a very apprecial 
tects’ fees 
Sixth, there 
connection witl 
in which such 


engage to effect 


ary to 


ile savi 


meet local conditions, at 


nye to the state in archi 


number of activities in 


1 the administration of schools 


a department can effectively 


a tremendous saving in school 


funds, such as stand 


supplies, ete, 


] 


irdizing on eq lipme nt, 


With these conditions and reasons in mind, 


the Division of School Buildings was organized, 


and began to a 


ctively 


funetion, in the fall of 


1919. Various types of buildings and construe 


tion were analyzed, and, everything considered. 


the division fe 
tv pe ot econstru 
was most satist 


adopted by the 


‘It satisfied that the one-story 
ction for the state of Virginia 


‘actory. 


State 


This general type Was 


board and recommended 


as the standard type of plan, except for such 


communities where local conditions would make 


the adoption of such a type unwise, such as 


inability on the part of school boards to secure 


a reasonably | 
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Plans by the State Department 
of Education. 


leve ¢ and hot eneroach upon the only available 





pPilavyero nd space, This condition happens not 
nfrequently in certain mountainous and _ roll- 
ing sections in the western part of the state. 

In the beginning of its program the Division 
of School Buildings set up in all of its plans 
the minimum requirements for school buildings 
as adopted by the state board and as set up in 
the school building code, with the exception of 
providing thirty cubic feet of air per minute 
per p ipil. In order to secure this it necessarily 
involved mechanical equipment, the installation 
f which the division felt was unwise for small 
town and rural communities, where the type of 
janitor service available is not such as to prom 
ise reasonable care and attention to such 
mechanical equipment. The state board, there- 
fore, approved, substituting for such mechani- 
cal equipment, a steam heating plant which 
would provide under normal conditions venti 
lation averaging from four to six air changes 
per hour. 

There were many difficulties encountered in 
working out a system of ventilation which 
would develop a satisfactory heating and venti 
lating system under normal conditions. After 
many tests and modifications, the division, with 
the approval of the state board, approved the 


installation of steam heating svstems along the 


Provision for adequate radiation to care for 


two alr changes per hour at zero. One hy indred 


per cent eCXCESS capacity boiler. Radiators 
ocated beneath the windows. A glazed de 
tlector sixteen 1 ches high at eacn window. th s 


proy ding fon adequate intake of fresh air by 





ng the windows. A wardrobe is provided 
for each elassroom and recitation room Che 
a rs to such wardrobes are hung six inches 
| mi the Hox A ind in the ceiling ort the ward 
robes an opening is provided, thence a vent 
iti auct to al approved ventilator on the 
roof. Under the opening in the ceiling of the 

dh i steam < 8 | eed to aid in i 

thie tiated air off the floor line. 

Phrous 1 series OT tests t has been fo d 

t this svstem will work Satistactorily witn 
the exception that there is likely to be at times 
more ventilation than is necessary, and, in ease 


of a high wind, if the windows are opened 














nt 
yn. 











there is likely to be an excessive air change. 


In order to overcome this, a vent control has 
been developed, which is an inexpensive device, 
placed over the opening in the wardrobe ceiling, 
which automatically controls the flow of air 
through this opening. The vent control is a 
simple device built up and balanced with alumi 


While sufficient 


tests have not been made on this system as if 


num blades, self-operating. 


has been worked out, to set up with any 
scientific definiteness its results, vet adequate 
tests have been made to assure that it works 
quite satisfactorily. 

Starting with the minimum requirements in 
schoo lb iilding designs and lavouts, the division 
has been constantly increasing these standards 
as fast as conditions permit, and has developed 
at the present time a type of building whieh is 
sound in construetion, pleasing in appearance, 
and economical in administration, maintenance 
and first cost. 

During the past year an analysis has been 
made of the costs of various types of buildings. 
Multiple story 
different sections over the state, prepared by 
different architects, and, as far 


buildings were selected from 
as Was possible, 
buildings of about the same quality of construe 
tion were used through the whole comparison. 
By reference to the chart entitled school build 
wid costs it will be noted that the re is a distinet 
saving in the floor space devoted to stairs and 
corridors in the one story building as contrasted 
with the multiple story building, and a distinct 
nerease in the floor space devoted to instrue 
tion in the one-story building as eontrasted with 
the multiple story school building. By refer 
ring to the column graphs at the bottom of this 
chart, it will be noted that the average one 
storv building costs only about 71.5 the average 
cost of a multiple story building. It should be 
distinetly borne in mind that these costs are 
based buildings of about the same quality 
of construetion. 

The division has available the following dif 
erent types of plans: <A one-room building, a 
two-room building, a three-room building, and 


four-room building of frame, but all exten 


sible. Likewise, it has a three and four-room 
building of brick. The division also has avail 
able brick building of four rooms to eight 
rooms, with and without assembly hall. All of 
the buildings are extensible to as many rooms 
as desired. Kor a few of the smaller towns 
where rather large consolidated schools are 


needed, the division has prepared a twenty-room 
one-story plan. 

The state department of education is pre 
pared to make studies of any county or district 


contemplating a school building program, and 


such procedure is always recommended and 
urged before any school program is launched. 
Where such surveys are not made prior to a 
sch building program, the division invari 
at meets with the loeal school board and 
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FIG. 1 SCHOOL BUILDING COSTS IN VIRGINIA 


advises with them regarding the site, the size 
and type of building particularly suitable for 
that community, ete. This is a most important 
service. One serious danger with furnishing 
standard plans is that the communities may 
ofttimes not be fully advised as to the best site 
and best type of school building most satisfac 
tory for that community. This is a service 
which the state department renders in connec- 
tion with all school building programs where 
possible, and which is regarded as, perhaps, 
even more valuable than actually furnishing 
plans. 

All plans, specifications, and bi-weekly inspec- 
tions during the process of construction, are 
furnished gratis to school boards by the state 
board of education. For extra plans a charge 
is made to cover actual costs of blue prints and 


specifications. 


n addition to this the state board of educa- 
ruled that it 
sponsibility for complete supervision of the 


tion has cannot assume re 
construction, and urges that local communities 
employ a superintendent to safeguard their own 
interests as well as the interests of all parties 
coneerned, such superintendent to be approved 
by the division of school buildings, and to work 
in conjunction with the division. 

The capital lavout in buildings constructed 
from plans furnished by the division of school 
buildings approximates one million dollars each 
year. The saving to the state in architects’ 
fees, plus the saving that has been rendered by 


adopting a standard type of plan, and conse 


a less expensive building, as evidenced 


quently 
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by the chart in Figure 1, represents several 
times the total cost of operating the whole state 
department. of public instruction; but a far 
more satisfactory result than a saving in dollars 
is the fact that the state is getting a better 
quality of building in many communities where 
no carefully prepared plans would have been 
used at all, and it is very gratifying to note 
that many communities are demanding a type 
of building from standard plans that would. in 
all probability, have been built from more or 
less haphazard plans, had no such service as 
the division of school buildings renders been 
available. 
Figures 2 and 3 represent, respectively, the 
exterior and floor plan of a four-room building 
with assembly hall, and with provision for a 
This build- 


ing is being constructed at an average cost of 


central heating plant and _ toilets, 


$16,000 complete, including plumbing, heating, 
and electrical lighting. 

Figures 4 and 5 represent, respectively, the 
exterior and floor plan of a five-room building 
with assembly hall. The room at the end of 
the assembly hall is elevated 2 feet six inches, 
which is used for classroom purposes with 
movable furniture, and which by means of a 
sliding partition is converted into a large stage 
for the few times each year when such stage 
space is needed, For all other assembly pur- 
poses the small platform is provided at the front 
This building is constructed at 
an average cost of $15,000 complete. 


of the stage. 


Figures 6 and 7 represent the exterior and 
interior of a standard eight-room building with 
assembly hall. The classroom at the rear of 
the stage is elevated and equipped with mov- 
able furniture, it being used for classroom pur- 
poses and will enlarge the stage by means of a 
sliding partition. This building is constructed, 
complete, at an average cost of $30,000. 

Figures 8 and 9 represent the exterior and 
interior of the twenty-room school building. 
The building was recently completed at Pulaski, 
Virginia, at a cost of $71,600. Some few modi- 


fications were made in the plan, however, 
leaving off the two rooms at the rear. The 
average cost of this building could be expected 
to run approximately $75,000, complete. 

In addition to the activities mentioned above 
in connection with such buildings, the division, 
last year, made a rather extensive study of 
floor oils. It was found that school boards, in 
many cases, were paying as high as 70 cents 
and SO cents per gallon for floor oil, which had 
no particular value over a floor oil which can 
be purchased at 35 cents per gallon. The speci- 
fications for floor oil, as used by the United 
States Government, were used as a basis, plus 
some added points in the specifications which 
make for a better grade of floor oil. This was 
set up alter a caretul study of the whole prob- 


lem. and it was found that such a floor oil 








FIG. 2 FOUR-ROOM VIRGINIA SCHOOL BUILDING 


Plan by 





the State Department of Education 
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FIG. 8. HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 
PULASKI, VA. 
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Plans by the State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Va 
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could be purchased wholesale for less than 30 


cents in 50-gallon drums, or could be purchased 





locally for a cost not exceeding 35 cents per 
gallon. School boards were advised of this and 
1 furnished with the specification as set up by the 
: division, and approved by the state board of 
: education. In view of the fact that there are 
approximatel 15.000 gallons of floor oil used 
each vear over the tate this represents 
ippreciabli L tate in this one item 
al rie 
I") a t CAT endeavoring t 
standardize on certa pplies ind equipn 
and while thi i. problem that n t be eare 


fully worked out and conducted on a pure 


i business basis, it is felt that more or less stand 
ardizat mm can he effected which vould result 
in economy and less complexity for individual 
school boards. The state board o! ed ication 
fully realizes the dangers attendant ipon 
standardization, and it has kept this point 
prominently in mind always. Developments so 

: far, however, indicate most gratifying results, 


and indications are that none of the many 
promised ill results that would follow such an 
activity as that in which this division is 
engaged, have developed. 
VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
A study of present ventilation practices and 


costs in the light of experimental research was 


2 inet attract ae > 


Se a = 


recently made by John Rankin McLure, and 


eines 


published by the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
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FIG. 9. FLOOR PLAN OF THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, PULASKI, VA 
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FIG. 4 SCHOOL AT BON AIR, VA Plans by State Department of Educatior 


Mr. MeLure holds, at the beginning of his the breathing of impure air | in 


dy, that the various the ries of venti ition etfeet it I the h Iman si 


ystem. 


that have been gradua advanced were based State Laws on School Ventilation 


on (1) the supposed njurious effect of carbon “A air supply at the rate ol 30 cubie feet per 
dioxide in expired air, (2) the assumed exist minute per pupil has been officially adopted as 
. , . fi 3 r . ae . 4e Pal : . , 
ence of toxic organic substances in expired air, ® St#ndard for the ventilation of classrooms by 
0 . ; . : 1 states.” « e the an or » +} . e 
ind (3) the physical properties ot alr; that 1S, ’ : ? . the auth r. He then notes th 
temperature, relative humidity, and air move — ate agencies through which laws gov 
ment. erning the subject of ventilation are adminis- 
ones tered 
he thermal theory, name ly, that temperature = °4 
. > ° P . A sur \ based upon (VO new school b iild 
the most important factor in ventilation has cs hod 
. ngs snows that the mechanical method of ven- 
heen repeatedly confirmed, Mr. McLure says, by - 


are ee See . England tilation outstrips by a considerable degree the 

cientifie research made in America, Eng): ce , 

_ “4 | i, ngiand, non-mechaniecal. Among the former. the fan 

inn ermany. ne author eites ¢ l Tr ol i ° 

jer Ly a ! cite 1 number eravity system is far in the lead. At the same 
rities of an earlier pe riod who hold that 
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What About Portable Schoolhouses? ° 


Their Function as a Part of the School Plant and Their Service 


the outset, that the 
portable school is preferable to the permanent 


No one would elaim, at 


strueture. Nor would any familiar with 


the subject. hold that 


one, 
a portable pretends to be 


more than an emergency bridge between a 


permanent structure and the prospect of leay 


ing children without any school housing. 


Thus, 


part, and we may justly say an important and 


the portable schoolhouse has played a 


useful in the housing of pupils. There 


part 
are in the life of 


tions which do not 


every school system condi 


make the immediate con- 
schoolhouse either 


struction of a possible or 


feasible. Some compromise must be accepted. 

Therefore, no thoughtful board of education 
that is confronted with an overflow of pupils 
warrant the 


that does not expenditure for 


complete new structures, or where the finances 
do not permit such a structure in the immediate 
future, will hestitate to resort to the temporary 
Such a 


in coming to a conelusion, has in mind 


expedient of a portable schoolhouse. 


body, 
the alternative of resorting to half day classes 
or excluding an army of children entirely from 
the schools. 
The following, which is the expression of a 


‘hool official, is typical also of one of the 


1 


eauses that leads to the acceptance ot the port 


able. Ile 


nterest to 


“The portable is of great 
boards. I 


treasurer and member of a school 


says: 
happen to be 
board We 


much, but after get 


schoo] 


want a new building very 


INTERESTING TYPES OI 
two-room unit which is self-contained with 
Products Corp., 

Min e overflow of a crowded grade building 
Lick 4 two-room unit which is popular for 
‘ (Mershon & Morley Co., Saginaw, 
faced with 


children 
i , 

inde truction. This building i 

hine : 

Ing le f (Asbestos Buildings Co., 

1 


toilets and heating apparatus. 
Champaign, Ill.) 2 A three-room building that successfully 
(Togan-Stiles Co., 
handling an overflow of not more 
Mich.) 4 A one-room unit 
asbestos and has an 
Ambler, Pa.) 5 


port e building, showing the neat wall board ceiling and walls and the interesting 


ting our designs for a beautiful new structure 
of adequate size we find that we cannot finance 
the cost at this time. 

“We are compelled to erect two buildings of 
the residence type, leaving out the partitions 
so as to make larger rooms. Our plan is to use 
these for a few years, and then, possibly, sell 
This plan will probably make 
it necessary for us to have an extra building of 
Such 
a building can be erected very quickly; it holds 


the buildings. 
the type that your company is making. 


its quality well; could be easily resold later for 


some other purpose or used for an overflow 


room, a game room, a lunchroom, or a work- 
shop.” 
Be it said to the eredit of the builders of 


portable schoolhouses that they have perfected 
that type of structure to a remarkable degree. 
The ingenuity of the planner and builder, as 
well as the skill of the 


expression. 


mechanic, has found 

Special as Well as General View 
A prominent manufacturer, who was asked 
to record his experiences as to the uses of port 
said: “Tn 


buildings is being used as a chemical 


ables, Cleveland, Ohio, one of our 
labora 
tory, and in Huntington we have two or three 
buildings being used for machine shops and 
training arts. Of course, these 
different 


and vet no 


other manual 
are somewhat from the usual run of 


schools, change in the 


portable 


actual construction of the building is necessary 











PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES WHICH SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE 
ventilation 
pleted view of the Asbestos Portable Building 7-8 


arrangement for cross 


Grand Rapids with a concrete 


Armstrong Co., Ithaca, N 
wardrobes 
asbestos 
interior 


) A 


typical 


Wash.) 


Co., Seattle 


65 


basement, 


(Circle A Preduct 
on a concrete block foundation and equipped with toilets 


to take care of the changes. 

“As an illustration, the portable school, for 
the most part, is a simple one, since they are 
for the younger children who 
It is 
generally arranged so that the older children 
in the junior and senior high schools have the 
advantage of the permanent buildings. In 
this way it is not necessary to go from building 
to building for different classes, and thus run 
a risk of exposure during the winter months. 


used generally 
have their classes all under one teacher. 


“When it is necessary, however, to use port- 
able units in eonnection with junior or senior 
high schools, then the method of grouping must 
The best 
have hit upon is that of the port- 
vestibule attached to a 
single building or provide the entrance way for 


be given careful consideration. 
method we 
able which may be 
two buildings, by placing it between them. As 


many buildings as may be desired ean be 
linked together this way, end to end around the 
if desired, and if desired a 
portable hallway can be constructed along the 


blank side of the building so that it would not 


entire school lot, 


for children to expose themselves 
An- 


when the need 


be necessary 
in going from one classroom to another. 
this is that 
that 


other advantage of 


for a school at particular point has 


passed, then as many units as desired can be 


moved to other loeations, either in single, 


double, triple or quadruple batteries or in any 


(Continued on Page 116) 


. page 1? 
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FOUND TO BE EFFICIENT 
(Togan-Stiles C Grand Rapids, Mich.) 6 A com 
Views of a one-room portable fitted 
(The 
one-room unit has a separate heating room and 
Il.) §=6©10 A four-room unit mounted 
(American Portable 


sheet metal roof, electric light and furnace heat 
7) B wae 
Corp., Champaign 


House 
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EDITORIAL 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


The aspirations which the business world 
entertains for the schools usually find expres- 
sion through a local chamber of commerce, or 
some promotional organization. 
The modern parent-teachers’ association may 
cover a more popular constituency, but is fre 


community 


quently only a neighborhood body concerned in 
a particular school. 
usually serves it well. 
The general 
community is more likely to be 
the school system as a whole and in its more 
important departures affecting 
siderations, and the quality of the school out- 


It serves its purpose, and 


business constituency of the 
coneerned in 


financial con- 


put. The one concerns the business man’s tax 
bills and the other the help he employs. 

But, there are commercial bodies that 
approach the local school question in a high- 
minded and progressive manner, and in the 
belief that a proper attitude thereto should be 
created. Experience has taught that a body of 
business and professional men, banded together 
upon unselfish lines, may become a dominating 
factor toward laudable ends. Thus, local com- 
mercial bodies have, in instances, brought about 
desired departures and innovations which the 
board of education, in a single handed capacity, 
could not accomplish. 

The individual business man, however, has 
frequently made unreasonable demands upon 
the schools, no doubt, due to a lack of a com- 
plete understanding of the circumstances and 
exigencies that beset the authorities. He may 
have judged the school output by some recruit 
that has come into his employ, and thus meas- 
ured the whole system by surface indications. 

Where a committee of business men has 
concerned itself with a degree of thoroughness 
and in a spirit of helpfulness, in a local school 
problem, it has usually rendered a beneficient 
service. The average business man looks for 
efficiency and is willing to pay the price. 

The modern chamber of commerce, concerned 
in the economic, civic, and social progress of 
the community, can render no better service 
than to keep a friendly eye upon the school 
interests. If the physical school plant is rea- 
sonably adequate, the instructional service effi- 
cient, and the general administrative status 
acceptable, no aid is required. In fact, where 
things are running smoothly and acceptably, 
active concern may become a meddlesome inter- 
ference. 

It has been found, however, that a survey 
of the physical plant has brought to light some 
deplorable deficiencies. No body of business or 
professional men should tolerate conditions 
which imperil the health and safety of the 
school constituency. The warning of the school 
authorities may be accepted as a mere bid for 
more funds, while the dictum of the business 
community may readily be accepted by the tax- 
paying public. 


Whenever the situation arises in a com- 
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munity where public sentiment stands out 
against the recommendations of the board of 
education for necessary support, it is well to 
draw the local commerce body into counsel. 
Cooperation will accomplish here what single- 
handed effort will never bring about. 
WHO SHALL CONTROL—BOARD OR 
SUPERINTENDENT? 
The board of education of a Connecticut 
city recently empowered its superintendent to 
assign the several principals to the schools in 
which, according to his judgment, they could 
render the best service. Thereupon, a local 


newspaper editor denounced the action “as 


another instance of the very vicious practice of 

making public school appointments political 

footballs.” 
Whatever 


been behind the action 


have 
taken by the school 


ulterior motive there may 
board, it cannot be charged that a game of 
politics is on when a school superintendent is 
We have 


bi a rd 


authorized to assign his lieutenants. 
known of instances where the school 


members wanted to boss the job of placing the 


principals and teachers whether it suited the 
plans of the superintendent or not, and where 
political log rolling was charged. But, we 
know of no instance where such charge was 
hurled against a school board when it assigned 
a professional duty to the superintendent. 

A board of directors of a commercial or 


industrial enterprise, that aims to hold its 
superintendent or manager responsible for the 
efficiency of the organization, will give him the 
authority to select and place his men according 
This is done on the 


theory that, if such superintendent or manager 


to his best judgment. 


is to be held responsible for the success of the 
enterprise, he must also be clothed with the 
necessary authority. 

This applies with equal force to the superin- 
tendent of a school system. If he is to be held 
responsible for the efficiency of the system, he 
must have a voice in the choice of his profes- 
sional lieutenants and the authority to place 
them where they may render most efficient serv- 
ice. He cannot be held responsible for the effi- 
ciency of those he had no voice in choosing. 

There is a tendency on the part of critics of 
the school authorities to resort with unusual 
readiness to the charge of polities. We have 
never been able to understand why the word 
“politics” is so recklessly employed. The word 
is susceptible to two different interpretations, 
one meaning cunning, scheming, manipulation 
of affairs, and the other merely the science of 
organization. The former interpretation, how- 
ever, is usually applied. 

Thus, it only follows that if the board of 
education and the superintendent are engaged 
in the science of organization, they are, in fact, 
engaged in a form of politics which deserves 
the higher and cleaner interpretation. But, 
eall it what you will, it simply remains that 
if the board recognizes the superintendent as 
the educational expert, it is complying with 
the best thought and practice known to the 
school administrative service. 

The newspaper editor who vents his displeas- 
ure upon the school authorities fails, not only 
in his use of the word “politics,” but also in 
an appreciation of the accepted rules of school 
administrative procedure. 

AWKWARD SITUATIONS IN SCHOOL AD- 


MINISTRATION 
One of the most awkward situations in school 


administrative work arises when a board of 
education deems it wise to deny publicity to 
certain of its acts. Let us say that a teacher 
or principal has been dismissed. The thing 
was done behind closed doors. No reasons are 
given. The public would like to know. The 
press demands an explanation. General excite- 
ment follows. 





A dignified silence on the part of the school 
authorities is interpreted as being underhanded 
and cunning. The public pays the bill and 
believes that it has a right to know all that goes 
on behind the walls of a schoolhouse. 

But, let us step behind the scenes and see 
whether in every instance the public wants to 
know, or really ought to know. Let us assume 
that the school board deals with a case in 
which the discharged person was guilty of a 
grave infraction upon morals. The authorities 
may believe here that a quiet removal is better 
than a ejectment. The disciplinary 
interests of the school constituency are better 


noisy 
fostered in silence than in publicity. Remove 
the offending culprit, and spare the young and 
impressionable minds 
and situations. The 


thoughts 
authorities, in 
eases of this character, are fully warranted in 


from impure 


school 


maintaining silence, or at least in refusing to 
The loeal editor 
is certain to rant and shout, and charge the 
authorities with stubborn arrogance. 


enter into sensational charges. 


A board of education of a Connecticut city 
ig just now under such fire. The editor 
speaks of “the members of the board of educa- 
tion who not only fired a high school principal 
without giving him any reason for such action, 
but have defied the citizens of the town, who 
vainly demand an explanation. 

“Astounding as that action was it is com- 
pletely outdone by the attitude of the board 
toward the citizens of the town, whose servants 
the board of education members are and whose 
money the board spends. The board appears 
to have no more compunction about telling the 
voters that its actions are none of the town’s 
business than it had about giving the principal 
an unfair and summary discharge. 

“One would suppose that some solicitude 
about the political consequences would modify 
the high-horse attitude of the board, but ap- 
parently it is no more stirred by a sense of 
obligation to the voters than by a sense of fair- 
ness in dealing with its own hired servants.” 

We do not propose to intimate in the slightest 
that the editor is right or wrong. The inside 
facts are not at our command. But, we do 
hold that there are instances when it is wise 
and judicious on the part of the school authori- 
ties to deal with things in executive session 
rather than to shout them from the house tops. 
Perhaps, the board of education in question is 
dealing with just such a case. Much harm has 
been done to a pupil constituency when the 
question of morals was heralded into its face. 

The public must have some confidence in the 
good sense and fairness of its board of educa- 
tion in matters pertaining to the discipline and 
good order of the schools. If that confidence, 
for good cause, is shaken, or withdrawn, then 
the time to deal with the board members is on 
election day when their retirement is due. 


ROASTING THE EDUCATIONAL WORKER 
AN EDITORIAL PASTIME 
When the educator runs counter to an 


editor’s notion, something is likely to happen. 
The latter has the advantage over the former 
in that he has a mouthpiece in which he can 
air his views and, incidentally, tell the school- 
master “just what’s what.” The schoolmaster 
cannot well defend himself against a newspaper 
attack. He cannot get the ear of the public in 
the manner that the editor can. 

In Ohio the state teachers’ association 
recently recommended the creation of a state 
board of education upon lines that should take 
the educational interests of the state out of the 
realm of partisan politics. Thereupon some of 
the editors became wrathy, and one of them 
made his criticism of the educators in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“The teaching profession is one which should 


have due recognition. Its rewards have been 
scanty enough in the years that have gone by, 
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put simply because recognition has come is no 
reason for letting down all restrictions and giv- 
ing free rein to a movement which more and 
more, to us, seems to be crystallizing it into a 
separate organism and away from the body 


politic. Let the teachers come before the peo- 
ple just the same as all other public functiona- 
ries as a real part of the people and not as a 
separate mass of superior entities. That, it 
seems to us, is the better way all around.” — 

The editor, instead of stating his objections 
to the proposed measure, finds it a more con- 
genial pastime to tell the school people “where 
to get off at.” The insinuation is made that 
when an educational organization suggests 
legislation dealing with a school administrative 
problem it is separating itself from the rest of 
the people. 

While we do not approve of the schoolmaster 
hangs around legislative halls, 
who gives his opinion on every school measure 


meddler who 
that is presented, we deem it eminently proper 
for an edueational body, regularly constituted 
to proceed along constructive lines and give 
voice to important departures along school 
administrative lines. 

It must be 


has given 


that the educational 
thought and study to 


ny measure that it may present to a legisla- 


assumed 


organization 


ture. And it must further be assumed that no 


ne can be more competent to recommend 
school legislation. 

To disagree with the schoolmaster’s viewpoint 
on the subject of school law making is every 
But, in so doing, why not 
hand? 


the schoolmaster’s prerogatives as a citizen and 


citizen’s privilege. 


hold to the subject in Why question 


dodge the issue he presents? Why not hold to 
the measure, rather than to the man? 

In the volume of school legislation presented 
his vear we must look to the educators in 
every state, not only to take the initiative in 
devising remedial measures, but also in step 
ping « rageously before legislators to defend 

en lhe newspaper editor cannot consist 


( ect to edueators who concern them 


selves th legislative measures that make for 

eduecationa progress. 

THE LINE BETWEEN SCHOOL BOARD AND 
PARENTAL RIGHTS 


estion of just how far the disciplinary 
iuthority of the school board reaches in cases 


where school children are under a charge of 
dereliction, is frequently raised. The courts 


construction 
demonstrated 
extend beyond the regular schoo! 


somewhat liberal 


authority and 


have placed a 
ipon suc have 
that it may 
hours as well as beyond the school grounds. 
The theory upon whieh the courts have pro- 
ceeded implies that aets committed by pupils 
their way to and from the schoolhouse may 
e moral tone and disciplinary order of 
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the school itself. In such cases the presumption 
is that the dereliction was committed by a pupil 
and as a pupil, as distinguished for instance 
from a child that may do some wrong while on 
an errand between the parental home and a 
neighbor’s home. 

A case has arisen recently in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, which brings into play a somewhat new 
aspect of the question. A score or more stu- 
dents of a high school, accused of drinking 
“moonshine” liquor at a party, were suspended 
from school by order of the board. Thereupon 
the parents rose in protest against the action, 
contending that the disciplinary measures 
exerted here were not within the province of the 
board of education. 

Whether or not the board of education ex- 
ceeded its authority in this case depends, after 
all, upon the circumstances under which the in- 
fraction upon good behavior was made. If the 
offenders were gathered as high school students 
at the time and place, or as a student group or 
class were engaged in an entertainment given 
under the auspices of a school society, then any 
misconduct engaged in was subject to board of 
education authority. 

If, on the other hand, it was not a recognized 
student body, simply but a gathering of boys 
and girls, some of whom happened incidentally 
to be high students, it is doubtful 
whether the disciplinary authority of the board 
could reach them. At least, it may be doubtful 
whether the courts in such a case would uphold 
any punitive action exerted by the board of edu- 
cation. 

It needs no argument here to hold that the 
parents should primarily be held responsible for 
the conduct of their children. The tendency for 
many years has been to shift the responsibility 
from the home to the school, and today the latter 
carries a larger share of the disciplinary burden 
than it should bear. It is the duty of the parent 
it that his child is physically and 
morally clean, and to send him in a teachable 
condition to school. But, that is not always 
The school is only too frequently called 
upon to make up the shortcomings of the home. 

A board of education, concerned in the 
mental, moral, and physical welfare of the pupil, 


school 


to see To 


done. 


has the right to exert such discipline as will 
sustain these objectives. The law may not be 
as to just where the dividing line be- 
authority and board 
authority is drawn, but it is evident that where 
the home is remiss in its duty it becomes com- 


precise 


tween parental school 


mendable on the part of the school authorities 
to exert a wholesome and needed discipline. 

No harm can come to the student body as 
a whole to be subjected to rigid discipline in all 
things affecting its own welfare. Only the 
maudling sentimentalist will raise a voice 
against such discipline. When the temptations, 
which on every hand beset the youth of the day 
are rationally contemplated, it becomes most re- 
assuring to find a board of education progressive 
and courageous enough to stand for order and 
discipline in the training for useful American 
Citizenship. 

THE SCHOOL ARCHITECT OR ENGINEER? 
—WHICH? 

There was a time when but a remote relation 
existed between the schoolhouse architect and 
the technical The one designed a 
building and superintended its construction, 
while the other designed constructive enter- 
prises such as bridges, canals, tunnels, and the 
like. In fact, the two had little in common. 
Their work was on divergent lines. 

But, the day has arrived when engineering 
ability enters largely into the domain of the 
architect, and this applies with exceptional force 
to the field of school architecture. In fact, the 
architectural engineer is on the scene. While 
the architect in all periods has been a builder 


engineer. 
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who has had full knowledge of stresses and 
strains, he has also adapted himself to the newer 
elements of modern construction. 

Thus, we have today not only the heating and 
ventilating engineer, but also the engineer- 
specialist on electrical work, illumination, 
acoustics, landscaping, ete. And finally there 
is the so-called educational engineer, a more 
recent development, who finds the adjustments 
between the physical details of a school struc- 
ture to its operation needs from a purely educa- 
tional point of view. 

A modern schoolhouse brings to its service all 
the innovations which make for safety, health, 
and comfort. Many of these innovations, if we 
may so designate them, involve engineering 
knowledge. The installation of a system of 
heating and ventilation is no longer the task of 
a hardware dealer. It involves technical skill 
of a high order. The installation of an arti- 
ficial lighting system not only means merely a 
network of electric wiring strung behind walls 
but also means a scientific distribution of illum- 
ination. The larger structures requiring an 
elaborate system of heating, lighting, and power 
involve the services of engineering knowledge to 
a considerable degree. 

The architect responsible for the ultimate 
efficiency of the school plant recognizes this fact 
and brings into play the required knowledge and 
skill. In the cities where many schoolhouses 
are under the care of the school authorities, the 
constant employment of an engineer who is ex- 
pert in the electrical work, heating, and ventila- 
tion has been deemed practical. In many in- 
stances, too, in the construction of new build- 
ings, the engineer becomes a co-worker with the 
architect. 

In fact, the modern school plant brings into 
play the services of the superintendent-engineer 
to a larger extent than ever before. The 
periodical rehabilitation of the plant, the re- 
pair work which is necessitated from time to 
time, have brought on the scene the superin- 
tendent who possesses engineering knowledge 
and skill. 

The schoolhouse architect, namely, the archi- 
tect who has made schoolhouse planning a 
special study, is nevertheless in greater demand 
today than he ever was in the past. The recog- 
nition of the fact that the specialist may render 
better service has eliminated the architect who 
tries his hand at every form of structure. He 
is not so likely to be called upon to plan a 
school building as he was in a former day. 

It has, however, become quite apparent in 
recent years that the planning and construction 
of a modern school plant demands the services 
not only of the architect, but that of the scien- 
tific engineer specialist as well. 
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Time Economy 


Martin A. Seymour, District Principal, Brockton, Mass. 


Volumes can be written on the waste of time. 
I) ill prof onal lines, in all business, time 
is wasted 

Mur chief executive the Nation to econo 
mize lle ealls r attention to the fearful 


if things having 


and 


yuaste ¢ 


ans money otten 


something more valuable than money. If the 
waste of time « d even be cut one-half, we 
would have fertile gardens where we now have 
desert wastes, comfortable homes where there 
are now nothing but shacks, beautiful stone 
structures where ve how h ive r idely con 


structed wooden buildings, enduring organiza 


tions where now many begin to totter with the 
first breeze of adversity, and educational and 
religious institutions that would stand the 
storms of criticism and unfortunate circum 
stances in more dignified, safer, and more 
ine 1 n thar possible at the present 
time 
We ! tat mn amazement and wonder 
ho ce I ] ad vi aa ( Wiay chanee 
t KI ( mm} rhe : much n then 
retin ee! { have Tire Tor 
evervtti mH LOT the Yr their recrea 
tor thei ead their social life, and all 
other activities that are necessary U make a 
fe four-squart Such men have system, a 
ense ol proportion, n objective, and they let 
nothing swerve them from their main cours 
Does the teacher waste time Does she con 
duct he reading recitation, her mathematics, 
| ngiist 7 I ort al d sO ON, in such a 
manner { ( Vel member t her < ss 
the rer possil contribution considering 
the time e nas er disposal ¢ In a class of 
10 pu does one read while 39 listen? Are 
the 39 ¢ The re probabl paying 
tten r Iplis ire usually giving their 
ttentior met ‘s but is the ittention 
focussed upon the ight thing, the subject under 
disc ! t diy tixed something 
outside ‘ ¢ Can the teacher in 
charge p } } ( nduet the re iding l 
such a to have a larger per cent doing 
real live read nd thos vh re not 
ietua eir lips doing real live 
thinki ‘ ect vith the subject read 
about ¢ Lon ( nake 1eT reading divisions 
small. dividir e) ss into groups in such a 
wa o have each group actually busy with 
definite mental or physical work, so that each 
member of that group has a challenge, and is 
one hundred per cent concerned in mind, heart, 


and hand, in the task set before him? Cannot 
every teacher, no matter what his or her subject 
may be, by more careful planning outside the 
recitation, n e this choice morsel of time, the 
recitat pel d, much mor vital by wasting 
less and ss time for her pupils, and thus 
increase er value t them and to the com 
munity in whicl she works? Some one inter 
rupts her Oo! for five minutes. It may be a 
3 pe YT, er pl neipa », Ora pupil 
n her class. Is the interruption necessary / 
Mfte t g bh t t ottener tt s not. Five 
P or 40 pupils is mathematically 
the equi\ lent of three and one-third hours for 
, pul} r more than a one half day of 
i nee 
[) the nervisor waste time? Is he or 
she d to teach or supervise or both 2 
The | rv be able to visit the school 
but twi mth, or even only once a month. 
Shouldn’t she pian to make every moment 
vant? If the drawing supervisor or music 
teacher is due at t o’clock and does not ap- 


pear 11 til te n-ten bee ise she has become over 


interested in conversation with the teacher in 


the last 
wasted, 


has 
ot 
Does 


plans 


room she she 
at 


day 


visited, probably 


least, the equivalent one whole 


she leave 


for 


teachers, plans so definitely and carefully made 


schoo] for one pupil. 


weekly, monthly, or yearly her 


out as to aid her teachers in making the best 


possible use of time for their pupils ¢ 
Does 


make 


Does he 

Is the 
hour filled full of things vital to the majority 
of . 


the time / 


every 


principal waste 


teachers’ meeting count / 


teachers in the group, or is it just filled, so 


that it may be said that he has held so many 
teachers’ meetings that year’ Are the pro 


grams, filing of classes, planned 


of his 
¢ The 


writer is willing to make a bold guess and fee! 


recesses, etc., 
How 


real supervision 


with time saving in view? much 


time is occupied with 


safe when he guesses, that eighty per cent of 


all principals spend at least eighty per cent ot 
ealled routine work, 


their time in what may be 


a large part of which could easily be done by 


teachers, trainers, or even pupils, and a small 


portion might well be dispensed with entirely. 

Is the principal business-like when meeting 
parents, bookmen, or other interested visitors 7 
Does he do dis 


It often is necessary for him to spend 


business with precision and 


patch ¢ 
much time with an irate parent, endeavoring to 
meet every argument satisfactorily, sending 
him away, if possible, “sold” to the institution. 


He 


courteous 


must always take the necessary time to bi 


to visitors, especially strangers, 01 


those who have come to visit his school from a 


distance. He must, however, keep in the fore 
ot the fact that Nhe 


owes his time to his teachers and pupils 


ground his consciousness 


ind: l 


them, and thus avoid the unnecessary Waste o! 


time that is altogether too frequently his cu 
tom. He must size up his visitors and des 


If he is 


will rise or drop in 


with them accordingly. dealing wi 


a live business nan, he 
of 
way he dispatches this partie liar piece of bus 


and Wi 


all enjoy doing business with a one hundred per 


estimation this man in accordance wit! 


the time consumed doing it. 


ness, 


In 


cent business ati, and a principal shou d be 


real business man when business demands it 
A prineipal needs to be a good executive and 
administrative officer. He often proves his 


worth in these by his ability to get others under 
his do for His 
should be spent in doing what others eould not 
or should not do. forget that 
example to those about him is powerful. 


to 


charg work him. time 


his 
He 


may be making or breaking many business men 


Ile must not 


or women by merely his example, year after 
year. 
Does the superintendent waste time? Ocen 


sionally a principal is blessed with a clerk, but 


only occasionally, while most of our superin 


The 


known superintendents who were so particular 


tendents have one or more. writer has 


to have every detail go through their hands as 
to of that 
town for their schools, carefully serutinize 


open every box supplies came to 


every 
package, and even take time to write on each 
the of the 
planned to have use it. One particular instance 


package name teacher whom lhe 


comes to mind where every hour of three con 


secutive school days was spent in this way. If 
of a 


a campaign were in progress, because 


deliberate waste of materials, such a scheme 
might be worth while, but even then it would 


though a reliable clerk 
do this work just 


as the superintendent, while he was 


seem as 

trained to 
effectively 
spending his time doing things in the educa 


as quickly and 


tional field that, perhaps, could not be done by 


might be 


the school 
an office superintendent 
Ile often has the 
Which does he 
afford to 
It is easy for 


clerk nor anyone else in system. 

Is the superintendent 
or a school superintendent 4 
liberty to 


to 


make himself either. 
be ? (' 


pay large salaries for the former ? 


choose an the community 


a superintendent or principal to make himself 
a mere ottice boy. It is 
to drift, 


a mighty easy channel 


in which but if one drifts there long 


enough, he may strike a current, an eddy, or 


even a whirl-pool that may eventually upset 
his craft. The superintendent of schools 
stands in the midst of teachers, pupils, school 


committees, and the public. Does he put first 


things first ¢ 
What is true of the school department may 
be equally true of every department in a town, 


city, state, or nation. The department may be 


examined from top to bottom, or from bottom 


to top, and if time means money value, there 


is surely much money wasted. 


An expert might come to the conclusion, 
after a thorough examination, that time had 
been wasted by what is considered by many to 
be the highest and most important body in our 
land, the United States Senate. Kven a 
senator who may possibly deliberately waste 


time of such a group to gain some selfish end, 
sho ild po the same way as the school s iperin 


tendent, the principal, the supervisor, and the 


teacher, out the side door, and give way for a 
thoughtful, protessional, or business-like and 
etiicient time-saving individual to come in the 
Tront Way 

Ilas the writer wasted his time in writing 


This irticle / Has the reader W isted his time 


in reading it 4 If someone has received a per 
manent and helpt suggestion, let s hope 
that this time and space have not beer sed 
nm vain 


EDUCATION’S APPEAL IN THE 
OF LEGISLATION 


| 
| he season ol 


HALLS 


the year has arrived when the 


champions of education are knocking at the 

deors of the several state halls of legislation 
. ‘ ° } 

| dueation wants rellet along hinaneial ind ad 

ministrative lines The demand is for equal 


edueationa for all children. 


Che 


means fully solved. 


opportunity 
l iral schoo 


| Lie 


problem is by no 


many surveys and studies made In recent 


vears along state lines have brought into bold 
relief the glaring inequalities that now exist. 
Wh ie there are states such as Ohio, tor in 
stance, where the city school systems have 


battled against financial limitations and restric 
tions, the more common complaint concerns 
itself with the inequalities that have arisen in 


the rural districts of a whole state. 


The problem of the poorer district which is 
frequently found to be immediately adjacent to 
the rich district, has become a matter of deep 
Mode ri 
opportunity do not tolerate discrimination. 

And yet it found that the 
district, taxing itself to the limit, may 


concern conceptions of educational 


has been poorer 


not be 
On 


able to provide adequate school facilities. 


the other hand, the well conditioned district 
may be enabled to provide a most complete 
school system by taxing itself to a nominal dé 
pret only. 

lrue, state support is supposed to eome to 
the rescue and equalize things between the rich 
and the poor districts. Sut it has failed in 


many instances to accomplish that result. The 
to the on 
ot and to the 
same on the basis of school population has not 
always leveled down the humps and filled the 


A method must be found that will enter 


common rule exact state school tax 


the evidence wealth distribute 


holes. 
much deeper into the process of equalization. 
The 


on adequacy 


ipproach to the subject hinges primarily 
of funds. The method of exacting 
(Concluded on 


Page 136) 
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lucky the floor is Valsparred!” 
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Painted by F. N. Donaldson 


Valspar is Waterproof! 


There’s just one sure way to safeguard 
wood and metal surfaces against water, 
dirt, grease and minor accidents— Valspar! 
Floors, walls, trim and furniture—Valspar 
protects all! It provides a smooth, dur- 
able finish that is absolutely sanitary, that 


withstands accidents and unusual wear. 


Boiling water, acids, alkalies and dis- 
infectants do not spoil the appearance of 
Valspar, and just washing with soap and 
water keeps it new-looking. ‘The vearly 


upkeep of Valsparred woodwork, furni- 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTINE’S 


* \) The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


LSPAR 


ture and other surfaces is amazingly low. 

Valspar comes Clear and in Colors 
Valspar Varnish, Valspar Varnish-Stain 
and Valspar-Enamel. Al\\ are absolutely 
waterproof. Use Valspar Varnish-Stains 
where you want Valspar Varnish in sraas- 
parent colors, that bring out the grain in 
the wood; use Valspar-Knamels where you 
want a solid-covering, lustrous Enamel 
finish. 

Anything thats worth varnishing 1s 
worth Valsparring ! 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps— 20c apiece for each 40c samp! heck 

at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 

Stain and F amen pplied per person at this special pric Clear Valspar 
Valspar Instruction B th Color Charts, 15 tr 


r | add lain! Valspar-Stain 
Print full mail address plainly Chauee ¢ Cale 
Valspar-Enamel | 


Dealer's Name Choose 1 Color 


Valspar Book 





Address 





Your Name 
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THE IDEAL LIGHT FOR 
CLASSROOM ILLUMINATION 


The thousands of classrooms now lighted 
by DENZAR is the best proof of its 
peculiar fitness for school illumination. 
We are always glad to afford school 
authorities every opportunity for com- 
paring DENZAR with other types of 
lirhting units. 

Without expense or obligation on your 
part we will arrange for a demonstration 
in any school building you may designate, 
so that you may see for yourself how 
perfectly DENZAR meets all the require- 
ments of classroom lighting. 

Write today for copy of “More Light for 
Less Money” which in addition to illus- 
trating various plain and ornamental types 
of DENZAR contains an impressive list 
of school buildings in which DENZAR 





is now used. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 
219 South Jefferson St., 


CHICAGO 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 

A. C. Monahan, Formerly, U. S. Bureau of 

Education 

The Oregon Compulsory Attendance Law 

The United States Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. D. C., will hold a hearing on March 2nd, 
according to its present calendar, on the so- 
called Oregon compulsory school attendance law. 
This, it will be remembered, was passed by a 
referendum vote in Oregon in November, 1922, 
and would require all children between 8 and 16 
years of age to attend public schools or until 
they had finished the eighth grade. This enact- 
ment was to become effective in September, 
1926. 

The case was contested before the United 
States District Court of Portland on the grounds 
of unconstitutionality, being, it was urged, in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. The con- 
testants were the Hill Military Academy, a 
private non-sectarian institute, and the Society 
of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and 
Mary, a religious educational corporation. 

The law was declared unconstitutional on 
March 31, 1924, by the Federal District Court 
with three judges on the bench giving a unani- 
mous decision, and enjoining the state from put- 
ting in operation the provisions of the law. The 
case was appealed immediately by the State 
authorities to the United States Supreme Court. 
This was a wise and highly desirable procedure, 


as it will put on record a court decision from the 
highest authority for the benefit of all states on 
the question of parental rights in education, the 


status of private educational efforts, and the 
powers and limitations of the States in educa- 
tional matters. 


The Governor of Oregon, representing the 
state, has filed a brief before the United States 
Supreme Court, asking for the setting aside of 
the District Court Decision restraining the state 
from enforcing the law when the date it was to 
be effective is reached. The brief takes excep 
tion to limitations in state authority apparently 
set forth in the District Court decision, using 
the following words: 

“As to minors the state stands in the posi- 
tion of parens patriae, and may exercise un- 
limited supervision and control over their con- 
tracts, occupations and conduct and the liberty 
and right of those who assume to deal with 
them.” This is the important point to be de- 
cided. 

The brief filed by the state raises another 
question which may or may not be a matter of 
important discussion before the Supreme Court. 
This is the matter of religious liberty. The 
Oregon law indirectly affects religious liberty, 
as the majority of schools in the state other 
than public schools are conducted by religious 
orders and are established for the purpose of 
giving religious education as well as secular 
education. The brief holds that religious 
liberty is not an essential concomitant to Ameri- 
can citizenship. “The Federal Constitution,” it 
says, “does not guarantee religious liberty to 
the citizens of the several states. It merely 
prohibits the enactment by Congress of any law 
establishing a religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. A contention that a _ state 
statute violates the religious liberty of a citizen 
does not, therefore, raise a federal question.” 

It has generally been assumed that the 
Supreme Court in its consideration of this case 
will be guided somewhat by its action on the 
Nebraska language law case (Meyer v. 














Nebraska) on which decision was rendered early 
in 1924 declaring the law unconstitutional. The 
Oregon officials anticipate this for in their brief 
they devete considerable space to a denial that 
the principles enunciated by the Supreme Court 
in the Nebraska case apply to the Oregon case 
which it is now to consider. 

“The Nebraska language law was passed since 
the war. It made it illegal for any teacher in 
any school, public, private, or parochial, to teach 
any foreign language or to teach any subject in 
a foreign language. The Supreme Court ruled 
that this was beyond the authority of the state 
and was an infringement on private rights. It 
agreed that the state had a right to require 
schools to be conducted in the English language 
and to fix a course of study as a minimum re- 
quirement of all schools, but that it had no right 
to prohibit the teaching of a subject not detri- 
mental in itself to the welfare of the state or 
detrimental to the children. “That the state 
may do much, go very far, indeed, in order to 
improve the quality of its citizens, physically, 
mentally, and morally, is clear.; but the individ- 
ual has certain fundamental rights which must 
be respected. The protection of the Constitu- 
tion extends to all. * * * We are con- 
strained to conclude that the statute as applied 
is arbitrary and without reasonable relation to 
any end within the competency of the state.” 
NEW OFFICERS IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Several important changes in the personnel of 
the administrative supervisory officers in the 
Washington, D. C., school system have just been 
made as a result of the filling of new positions 
created in the Teachers’ Salary Act approved 
June 4, 1924. 

Mr. Stephen E. Kramer, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools, and more recently 
principal of the Central High School, was ap- 
pointed first assistant superintendent at a salary 
of $5,000. Mr. Kramer has served the public 
schools of Washington for over 30 years as 
teacher, principal, supervising principal, assist- 
ant superintendent, and principal of the Central 
high school. 

Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson was promoted to the 
position of first assistant superintendent im 
charge of the colored schools, also at a salary 0 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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SERVICEABLE 
FLOORS 


Lawrence, Mass., 
Elementary School, 
JamesAllen,architect. 
Gold-Seal Battleship 
Linoleum—one of the 
several types of Bond- 
ed Floors — makes a 
sturdy, quiet and har- 
monious floor in the 


kindergarten. 





~ BONDED FLOORS 































































HAT means, first of all, floors that can withstand the con- 
stant heavy traffic in halls and in class rooms. 


In addition, serviceable school floors must be resilient, noise- 
deadening, and easy as well as economical to keep clean, sanitary 
and in perfect condition. And, to be considered along with these 
practical qualities, is a color scheme in harmony with the deco- 
rative plan of your building. 


The selection of floors which combine these varied require- 
ments is no easy matter for the layman. It is to meet just such 
difficulties that the Bonded Floors Company has developed its 
unique service. 

Everything that contributes to the producing of long-wearing, 
noiseless, beautiful floors—advice from skilled flooring engineers, 
guaranteed flooring materials, scientific installation by expert 
workmen—is included in the service of Bonded Floors Company 


A Surety Bond with Every Floor BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Final assurance of floor satisfaction is Division of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


the Surety Bond issued by the U. S. Manufacturers «+ Engineers + Contractors 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, which . Ee ‘ . 

goes with every floor laid according to Main Offices: 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bonded Floors specifications. The bond New York - Boston + Philadelphia + Cleveland ~- Detroit 
insures freedom from repair expensedue Chicago ; Kansas City : San Francisco 5 Los Angeics 


to defects in materials or workmanship. (Diseril stn ater pelnciodl alted 


The following types of resilient floors are installed: by this company and bonded 
by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company -—Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum, 
Gold-Seal Treadlite Tile, Gold-Seal Rubber Tile, Go/d-Seal Natural Cork Tile. 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 
$5,000. He has been in the Washington school 
system for 22 years, having served as a teacher 
and principal of the Armstrong high school, the 
Dunbar high school, and as assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of the colored schools. 

Miss Marion P. Schadd, formerly supervising 
principal, was promoted to the position of assist- 
ant principal, made vacant by the promotion of 
Mr. Wilkinson. Assistant superintendent Shadd 
is also ex-officio general examiner of the board 
of examiners in the colored She is a 
graduate of the Framingham (Mass.) state 


schools. 


NORTON FLOORS 


Tiles, 


Used in the Schoolhouse — 


Because they are safe and economical 


One important point that should not be 
overlooked by 
economy resulting from the use of Norton 
Kconomy 1s 
resisting properties ot the tough electric 
furnace abrasive emploved in their manu 
facture and this same abrasive reduces the 
slipping hazard to a 
The stairs at the left have nosing’s of 6x 6” 
\lundum 
set flush with the surtace of the tread and 
YrOOVES OF 


Cause tripping 


NORTON 


WORCESTER, MASS 


ADELPHIA 


Treads and Aggregates 


school authorities is the 


due to the wear 


muinimumn., 


Stair Tile. This tile is 


corrugations tO 


COMPANY 


CHICAG( DETROIT! 


HAMILTON 
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normal school, and has been in the Washington 
System since 1877. 

Mr. Harry English, formerly head of the de 
partment of mathematics in the Washington 
high schools, was appointed Chief Examiner at 
a salary of $4,000. Mr. English, in addition to 
his duties as professor of high school mathe 
matics, has acted as head of the department of 
mathematics gratuitously for several years 
Mr. English also has acted as head of the board 
of examiners without compensation for a period 
of several years. He is regarded as one of th 
most competent men in the school system. 


The Pupil Transportation Problem 


Eldon Hutchinson, Preston, Okla. 


School transportation is one of the most com- 
plex problems of our consolidated schools, and it 
is not altogether a financial ailment either. 

The first thing you need when you start to 
better your transportation is, school board mem- 
bers who have ability, honesty and progressive- 
ness. Too many board members get the idea 
that a school should be run on a much cheaper 
scale than any other business, and to never im 
prove or try to better conditions, but stay in the 
ruts as before which were alright one time. 

The next is to bring pressure upon county 
commissioners to improve the roads in your dis- 
trict so your vehicles may make the routes. 

The next, to get men to handle the wagons o1 
busses who will give you satisfactory service 
which is the hardest problem. I shall give some 
of my experience on this matter: First, we 
owned the equipment and hired men to run it, 
then we had the men furnish their cars and pay 
their own expenses, but then there were disagree 
ments on the routes as to who would haul whom. 

Now we have one man contracted by the year, 
who furnishes everything and brings all children 
into the school. However, the school board 
helps route the motor busses and passes on the 
drivers, as to whom may be hired 

Now comes the cost in the matter to consider. 
Our first were wagons. Six of them at $100 pe 


Extract from address delivered at the Conference of 
Education, Oklahoma City, Okla., February 


4oards of 


13, 1925 


month and we furnished the wagons, which wert 
$5400 a year. Now we have three large moto) 
which haul more than six wagons for 
the same money, contracted by the year to one 
party. 

I know a school which bought three trucks 
and paid $6,000 for them and the second year it 
cost immensely to keep them up and I know 
three years will get them. 

Let us figure a little now on a 
term for three years: 


busses 


nine months’ 


Cost of Trucks...... .... 6,000 
Interest 3 years, 6% APE re 1,080 
Expenses $54.00 per month per car for 3 

years, 3 cars igtidws ‘ 1,050 
Driver $60.00 per month for 3 years 1,860 


Total ‘ : 
This is a conservative estimate, as any one 
knows what it costs to overhaul an abused truck, 
and this, is the cost for a lot of 
and poor service. 

On the other hand if you pay $5,400 a year 
for three years or $16,200, you get good service 
and you don’t have to hide when 
patron raves. 

You may think the latter is expensive, but you 
cannot get service when a man loses money on 
his contract. 

I believe it is better to take funding bonds to 
pay drivers by contract than try trucks on your 
sinking fund. , 


cost $15,990 


besides worrv 


some school 


schoo! is short of funds, I know no way 
state gives aid to con 
transporting pupils. Con 
have all the expense of other 
schools and have to transport the pupils extra; 
and I believe the state should help those schools 
who have no funds to do with. 

We hear a lot of nois¢ 
Why we have a concrete 
which cost more 


If a 
r 


to Nandie it, 


unies tne 
schools for 


solidated 


solidated pe hools 


about school expense 
road across our district 
than our consolidated school 
costs In ten years. 

I believe in good roads, but let’s not hamper 
a child’s education. I would rather walk in mud 
than to have my boy his chance of educa- 


+ 


lose 
Ion. 

A senator said, “The consolidated schools are 
a luxury with the motor busses, but if you had 
been with me several years ago when little chil- 
dren came in on the wagons crying with cold, 
you would have tried to have better transporta- 
tion.” 

I am glad my heart is warm for little children 
in their education, and let us make our homes, 
schools, churches first in America, to make real 
citizens, and back to my subject—DO NOT put 
your transportation the least important in your 


SCTIOOL, 


The fact that $200,000 worth of school prop- 
erty is destroyed annually through pupil dam- 
ages and vandalism has prompted the _ school 
authorities of New York City to take measures 
in combating the same. Superintendent William 
J. O’Shea has ordered principals to prosecute all 
wilful or malicious destruction of property. 
“Something must be done to meet this situation 
and to reduce this unnecessary waste of public 
money,” declared Supt. O’Shea. “In the course 
of five years these expenditures would pay for 
the construction of a new million-dollar school 
building. “One step is to hold responsible those 
who damage school property wilfully or mali- 
ciously, provided they are old enough to under- 
stand the nature of their acts. Another step is 
to arouse public sentiment, both in the neigh- 
borhood and in the schools, so that citizens and 
pupils will understand that damage to school 
property is damage to their own property and 
that they should protect school property in the 
same way that they would protect their own 
property.” 
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Four matters settled 


CALL No. |—to the study hall monitor—‘‘Carter Smith explained 
to me why he was tardy this morning and is excused.”’ 


CALL No, 2—to the power house—‘‘Fred, they can’t get any 
heat in the locker room. Attend to this at once.’’ 


CALL No. 3-to the history room—‘‘Could you hold your exami- 
nation tomorrow instead of Friday, Miss Harper? ”’ 
CALL No. 4—to the gymnasium— ‘‘Please tell Donald Miller 
that his mother will meet him hereat oneo’clock.’’ 


With one finger on the dial of a P-A-X tele- 
phone, the principal is in a position to know 
instantly what is going on in study hall, 
power house, class room or gymnasium. 


Via the P-A-X every teacher and employee 
is available for telephone conversation at 
his will. He may talk to them individually 
or, by the conference wire, by groups. 


Connections over the P-A-X are made in 
5 seconds or less. There is no operator to 
cause delays, errors or to “listen in’’ on con- 
versations. Because of the speed, conven- 
ience and secrecy of the P-A-X matters of 
school business may be settled at once with- 
out requiring teachers to leave class rooms 
and students without supervision for a con- 


sultation at the office. Time is saved and 
messenger service avoided. 

For 24 hours a day the P-A-X gives a qual- 
ity and extent of service not known to any 
other intercommunication system. 


Besides Interior Telephony and Confer- 
ence Wire, the P-A-X includes and co- 
ordinates other automatic electric services 
to speed up routine and heighten the effi- 
ciency of this entire staff. 

Our latest product is a simple, inexpensive 
P-A-X system especially designed for the 
smaller school in which the larger, more 
comprehensive P-A-X is not justified. This 
system provides the advantages of the 
P-A-X service at the lowest possible cost. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Originators of the P-A-X For more than 30 years the engineers, designers and manufacturers of the Automatic Telephonein use the world over 
Home Office and Factory, Chicago, Ill., Branch Ofices: NEW YORK, 21 East Fortieth St.; CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bidg. Representa 


tives in all principal cities. Jn Canada —Address: Northern Electric Co., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. Abroad— Address: Internationa! 
Automatic Telephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. /n Australia— Address: Automatic Tele 
phones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 
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MARK 


in less than one minute—via the P-A-X 


The P-A-X is similar to 
the Automatic Telephone 
equipment, being so widely 
adopted for city service. It 
augments and completes 
but neither supplants nor 
connects with local or long 
distance telephone service 
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Holtzer-Cabot Pre 
Signal Fire Alarm System 
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THE NEW PEABODY HIGH 

PITTSBURGH, PA 
Architect: Edward B. Lee 

Fisher Electric Co., Pittaburgh, Pa 


SCHOOL, 


Fire Alarm and Signal Systems for Schools 


The Fire Alarm Station shown here and installed in the new Peabody High School, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., is a type 


designed for use in systems where the privately operated Fire Alarm System is so arranged that it may be 


used in the customary manner to sound a fire drill or local alarm; or 


it may, 


by one operation, be used for 


the simultaneous transmissions of the local fire drill alarm and a direct fire alarm signal to the municipal 


fire department. 


Such a system assures complete protection to this new school at the minimum cost of upkeep. 


The addition 


of this school to the already imposing list of buildings Holtzer-Cabot equipped is the greatest testimonial and 
proof of the superiority of our systems. 


In this vital matter of Fire protection, may we not send you brochure “Signal Systems for Schools”? 


HOME OFFICE A 
125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


AND FACTORY 


6161-65 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
South State St., Chicago, Il. 
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UScHOOL LAWS 


THE RIGHT TO EXPEL PUPILS 
The legal rights of school authorities, re 
garding the admission and expulsion of pupils, is 
exhaustively treated by J. Eli Allen, of the 
Phillips high school, Birmingham, Alabama, in 
a recent number of the Peabody Journal of Edu 
cation. 

In regard to the right to admit children to the 
schools, he says: “In the absence of express 
legal statutory provision, the board of education 
has the —_ and power to determine what chil 
dren may be admitted to the schools. It may 
set forth the requirements to be met for admis- 
sion, may determine when these requirements 
have been met, and may refuse admission to 
such children as in its judgment do not meet 
these requirements. The court of law will not 
go back of such a judgment or review it. 

The greater part of Mr. Allen’s study, how 
ever, is devoted to the question of suspension or 
expulsion. By way of introduction here he says: 
“Courts are reluctant to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of schools. In the absence of speci- 
fic rules, the board of education has broad dis- 


cretion. It may, for instance, expel a pupil for 
any gross misconduct. The action will not be 
reviewed. Wholesome discipline is recognized 


Since the 

respon- 
by the nature of 
rights if they “sus- 
pupil for gross im- 


as essential to the success of a school. 
board and the teacher are primarily 
sible for this success, they are, 
the situation, within their 
pend from the school any 
morality, refractory conduct, or insubordination.” 
Any conduct that tends to demoralize other 
pupils and to interfere with the proper and suc- 
cessful management of the schoo! may, in the 
discretion of the teacher and board, subject the 
pupil to expulsion. And it is assumed that the 
aah and the board have the best interests of 
the school at heart and that they have acted in 
good faith. 





The specific causes, expulsion are 
recited. He names immorality, feeble-minded- 
ness, absence or tardiness, refusing to parti- 
cipate in school studies or exercises, failure in 
studies, ridiculing school authorities, etc. Cases 
of expulsion that have not been sustained by the 
courts are also enumerated. 

Mr. Allen cites seventy-three cases in which 
the authority of boards of education and teach- 
ers has been tested in the courts. On the ques- 
tion of recovery for wrongful exclusion, he says: 

“To recover damage for wrongful exclusion, 
the parent must prove that the board has acted 
in bad faith, and show that he has suffered 
pecuniary damages. But since the schools are 
for the public and are supported by taxation, 
whenever damage can be shown, the courts will 
redress the injury. In Ohio it was held that the 
parent was entitled to maintain action for dam- 
ages, but in Massachusetts it was held that the 
father was not the injured party. A recent 
Massachusetts statute gives the child a right of 
action for damages. But the child could not 
recover damages when excluded by a teacher, 
although in Ohio a teacher was held liable for 
damages. Under the Massachusetts statute, 
money damages may be had for injury to “feel- 
ings” in unlawful exclusion. There seems to be 
a general conflict of opinion. There is no dam- 
age recoverable in New Hampshire, while simi- 
lar cases are awarded damages in Ohio and 
Massachusetts. 

There is a Massachusetts case of an action by 
a parent to recover damages from a teacher for 
refusing to teach a child. The court held: “It 
is manifest that there is no privity of contract 
between the parents of pupils to be sent to 
school and the schoolmaster. He is employed by 
the town. If he (the parent) may sue 
for general refusal to receive and instruct, there 
seems to be no reason why an action will not 
lie in case the master does not instruct with due 
skill, capacity, and diligence. Such would not be 
likely to improve the condition of the schools, 
and would lead to vexation and ruinous litiga 
tion. The parent should appeal to the com- 
mittee. If they shall approve the act of the 
master, there is cause for the rejection of the 
pupil. The court of law will not presume that 
the committee will act arbitrarily and unjustly in 
a matter submitted to their judgment.” 


warranting 


School Lands and Funds 

It is for the legislature to determine through 
what agencies its power, under the Indiana con- 
stitution, Art. 8, to provide for public school 
system shall be carried out, and how the burden 
shall be divided between local governmental 
units.—Follett v. Sheldon, 144 N. E. 867, Ind. 

Power to provide for public schools, being 
legislative one, is not exhausted by exercise, but 
the Indiana legislature may change plans as 
often as it deems necessary or expedient, and 
is answerable only to people, not to courts, for 


mistakes or abuses.—Follett v. Sheldon, 144 N. 
E. 867, Ind. 
As the Indiana acts of 1917, c. 174, as 


amended by the acts of 1919, 
to township advisory board 
emergency exists to issue 
house, courts cannot 
Follett v. 


c. 42, clearly leave 
question whether 
bonds for new school- 
decide such question.— 
Sheldon, 144 N. E. 867, Ind. 


Schools and School Districts 

Territory of community high school district is 
compact and contiguous, within the statute un- 
der which the district was organized, when it is 
so closely united and so nearly adjacent to 
school building that all pupils may conveniently 
travel back and forth within reasonable length 
of time and with reasonable degree of comfort; 
“compact” as used, meaning concentrated, or 
close or oe to certain center.—People v. Em- 
merson, 145 N. E. 106, Il. 


The word “eompac t,” as applied to school ter- 
ritory, means concentrated or close, or near & 
certain center, and a school district is not com- 
pact in the constitutional sense unless its ter- 
ritory is so closely united, and so nearly adja- 
cent to a school building, that all pupils may 
conveniently travel from their homes to the 
school and return in reasonable time and with 
a reasonable degree of comfort.—Webster V. 
Lg Tp. High School Dist. No. 4, 145 N. E. 
118 l. 


That a student may occasionally miss school 
because of road conditions does not render the 
district unlawful, though the creation of a dis- 
trict which will not permit children to travel 
to school from their homes in reasonable time 
and with reasonable comfort, because of its size 
or road conditions, is not authorized.—People V. 
Keys, 145 N. E. 152, Il. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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—and What a 
Difference 
They Make! 
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ATHERTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 







TEM Pen 











Architects, Joseph and Joseph. Contractors, C. A. Koerner & Co. 


HAT a difference on the exterior! How well 
they harmonize with the school architec- 
ture! How attractive, with their narrow steel 
frames and slender muntins! And the small glass 


lights, when broken are so easily and economically 


replaced. Big advantages, all, to say nothing of 


the fire protective feature of steel as against 
wood windows. 

And what a difference inside the school! —the 
extra light,—the extra wall-space for blackboards; 
the better control of ventilation! When the lower 
sash is raised to admit fresh air the upper sash is 


automatically lowered an equal distance to permit 


the escape of foul air. Incidentally—no other type 
of steel window admits the attachment of roller 
shades, screens, drapes or windshields so easily 


and conveniently. 


Fenestra school windows are designed carefully 
to meet the needs of school buildings just as Fenes 
tra residential windows are designed for homes 
and industrial sash for factories and commercial 
buildings. The specification of Fenestra insures 
not only a product of the best quality but a design- 
ing, estimating, detailing and erection service, that 
is backed by the experience and reputation of the 
largest steel window makers in the world. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Architectural Construction 


CB-2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel 


Products, 


nesir 





Lted., 160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 





schools and institutions 
homes and apartments 
commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 
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Educational Program 
91 Miessners in Schools 




























































The Miessner a Big 
Factor in Minnesota’s 


of 10 Minnesota Cities 


Progressive schools in every state are giving music 
an important place in their curriculums. More and 
more schools are adopting Class Piano Instruction 
and teaching piano The Melody Way with the aid 
of the Miessner. This school piano is especially 
suited to Class Instruction whereby 20 children are 
taught as easily as one. 


The compact Miessner is so low the teacher can 
direct the class, over the top, as she plays. So light 
two boys can move it easily from room to room. 
The Miessner’s sweet singing tone is full and mei- 
low. The music rack is low so children can play 
without eye-strain. 


Why not give every child in your school the advan- 
tages of Class Piano Instruction the Melody Way? 
This plan can be made self-supporting. Leading 
educators endorse it. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are receiving the benefits from its wide- 
spread use. Coupon will bring you complete in- 
formation. Mail it today. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





















Position THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
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tion, “The Melody Way.’ : 
i wish Miessne Piano catalogs 
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THE MIESSNER 
PLAYER 
is valuable for musical 
appreciation work, en- 
tertainments and ac- 
companiments. Brings 
the world’s’ greatest 
music into daily school 


life. 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY &£ 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS = 


Continued from Page 74) 
Under the Missouri revised statutes of 1919, 
11242, providing for the dissolution of a con- 
ated school district by a two-thirds vote of 
eside voters and taxpayers” of the district, 

“ hirds vote of the taxpaying voters resid 

consolidated district, and not merely a 
vo-thirds of those present at the meet 
! “ required qualifications, was necessary. 

State x. inf. Barrett, ex. rel. Newman \v 
Cleme¢ 264 S. W. 984, Mo. 

\ ( within the meaning of the Missouri 
rey itutes of 1919, § 11242, providing for 
the olution of a consolidated school district 
na two-thirds vote of “resident voters and tax- 
payers” of such districts, is a person who is 
egally qualified to vote for elected officers, gen 
erally, while a “taxpayer” is a person owning 
proper in the state, subject to taxation, on 
whi regularly pays taxes.-State ex. inf. 
Barrett, ex rel. Newman v. Clements, 264, 5. W. 
984, Mo. 

School District Taxation 
\ resolution of the township advisory board 
thor g the township trustee to issue bonds 
vil and school townships for the erec- 
! school building, under the Indiana acts 
1919 12, is held sufficient, though it did 
ly state that the trustee was author 
“A rrow money. Follett v. Sheldon, 144 

N. | Ind. , 

Th visory board’s record need not be 
n technical legal language to authorize 
ne nce of bonds of civil and school town 

I trustees for the erection of a school 

inder the Indiana acts of 1919, c. 42, 
eedings substantially comply with the 

" tt v. Sheldon, 144 N. E. 867, Ind. 

\ inity high school district, renting a 

r school purposes and owning no real 
! had no authority to levy a building 
he Illinois act of May 10, 1921 (laws 
798, $§ 3, 4), did not validate the tax, 
strict had no authority to levy it. 
Ps Meyer, 145 N. E. 183, II. 
Pupils 
| is school law, § 96, as amended June 


(Smith-Hurd revised statutes of 1923, 
104), providing that, upon the county 
ent’s approval, any high school pupil 


a recognized high school more con 





HE DIFFERENCE IN REPLAC- 

ING TEXT BOOKS EVERY YEAR 
OR EVERY THREE OR FOUR YEARS 
IS OF SUFFICIENT IMPORTANCE TO 
THE TAXPAYER TO WARRANT 
HAVING FUNDS APPROPRIATED 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


Holden Book Covers 
and Repairing Materials 





Samples Free 








venient in some district other than one in which 
he resides, and requiring such district to pay 
his tuition, is held not unconstitutional as de- 
priving a school district, where the pupil re 
sides, of its property without due process of law. 

Board of Education of Princeton High Schoo! 
Dist. No. 500 v. Board of Education of Wyanet 
Community High Schoo] Dist. No. 510, 145 N. E. 
169, Ill. 

The Illinois school law, § 96, as amended June 
22, 1917 (Smith-Hurd revised statutes of 1923, 
. 122, § 104), providing that, upon the county 
superintendent’s approval, any high school pupil 
may attend a recognized high school more con 
venient in some district other than the one in 
which he resides, and requiring such district to 
pay his tuition, is held unconstitutional.—Board 
of Education of Princeton High School Dist. No. 
500 v. Board of Education of Wyanet Com 
munity High School Dist. No. 510, 145 N. E. 
169, Ill. 

Under Park’s annotated pol. code, supp. 1922, 
$ 1437 (s), and the Georgia acts of 1919, p. 
327, § 93, the county board of education may 
provide means for the transportation of pupils 
and teachers; “means for the transportation” 
contemplating vehicles or instrumentalities, and 
not merely money for such purposes.—Mc Kenzie 
v. Board of Education of Floyd County, 124 5 
E. 721, Ga. 

Under the Georgia acts of 1919, p. 327, § 93, 
the county board of education may purchase 
trucks to transport pupils and teachers and pay 
therefor from public school funds of the county, 
derived from state or raised by county-wide tax 
ation, as authorized by the constitutional amend 
ment of November 2, 1920 (acts of 1919, p. 66). 

McKenzie v. Board of Education of Floyd 


County, 124 S. E. 721, Ga. 


County boards of education may purchase 
trucks to transport pupils and teachers from 
public school funds derived from state before 


making equitable distribution required by con 
stitutional amendment ratified November 2, 
1920; such expenditures, like those under the 
Georgia acts of 1919, p. 323, § 84, Park’s anno 
tated pol. code supp. 1922, § 1437 (i), not con 
stituting part of the equitable distribution re 
quired.—McKenzie v. Board of Education of 
Floyd County, 124 S. E. 721, Ga. 
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School District Property 
Under the Maryland acts of 1918, c¢. , 
providing that the title of Baltimore county to 


») . « 
82, $ 9 


any schoolhouses and lots, firehouses, or othe1 
public property situated within the territory 
annexed to Baltimore city should be vested in 
the city on a certain date, “other public prop 
erty” meant property then in use for publi 
purposes, and not property acquired for a 
schoolhouse, but not yet used for school pur 
poses, and the county board of education re 
tained title to such property.—Board of Educa 


tion of Baltimore County v. Hartmann, 126 A. 
88, Md. 

Whether a contract by a district for 
building, furnishing, and equipment costing 
$50,897, is an ordinary expense or one of such 
permanent nature as to require a long term 
obligation to pay for it, is largely discretionary 
with the administrative board Duff School 
Dist. of Perry Tp., 126 A. 202, Pa. 


School 


> hoo! 


District Taxation 


“School districts” are but agencies of the 
state to accomplish educational purposes or 
dained by the legislature, and act in such 
capacity in levying school taxes; hence to ex 
ceed the statutory maximum in levying taxes 


an enabling statute is necessary.— Duff v. School 
Dist. of Perry Tp., 126 A. 202, Pa. 

Under the Pennsylvania school code, § 1210, 
par. 24, as amended by the act of April 28, 1921, 
. 2. tr. i Pa. supplement of 1924, 
§$ 4986), permitting school districts to levy a tax 
in excess of the statutory maximum to pay the 
minimum salaries of teachers, and paragraph 19, 
requiring the commonwealth to pay 35 per cent 
of the minimum salaries prescribed for elemen 
tary teachers of ricts, the district 
may levy additional tax equal to 65 per cent of 
minimum salaries only, but need not exhaust its 


328; state 


certain dist 


levy for current expenses before makine such 
special levy.—Duff v. School Dist. of Perry Tp., 
126 A. 202, Pa. 
Pupils 
Where directors of a school district awarded 


contracts for transporting pupils to sons of tw 


of the directors, such contracts wer not illegal, 
in the absence of interest of the directors 
therein, or of fraud.—Cunningham v. Union 
High School Dist. No. “0,” 228 P. 855, Wash. 
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LUPTON PROJECTED WINDOWS 


Give maximum and easily controllable light and ventilation in schools 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHIC 


CLEVELAND 


-AGO 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

The county unit plan of school administra 
tion is under consideration in the state of Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state 
superintendent, is opposed to the plan. She 
says that “the county unit plan is too drastic; 
it tears up by the roots, fails to utilize the old 
starting all over again. Furthermore, the 
county unit plan destroys local initiative.” Her 


alternative is to foster “community units” by 
the consolidation of weak districts. So far in 
this state, she says, more than 300 such units 


are consolidated and more than 40 high schools 
have been organized. 

—The Oklahoma legislature is considering the 
repeal of the free textbook law. In discussing 
the proposal the Oklahoma Times says: “It has 
cost more than the early estimates indicated. 
The state failed to make sufficient appropria- 
tion, and is now confronted by a large debt to 
the book companies, which it is morally bound 
to pay. The books add to the cares and respon- 
sibilities of teachers, who had troubles enough 


before the law was enacted. This legislature 
is seeking opportunities to save the state’s 
money. This measure affords one. If the state 


stops buying the books, the people must pur- 
chase them, of course, but many would prefer 
that arrangement, and there are few, indeed, 
who cannot afford the expense.” 

—The New York legislature is considering a 
direct tax for the support of the schools. At 
the present time the state pays to the city of 
New York $600 per year for every teacher em- 
ployed, and the balance of the teacher’s salary, 
which in many runs into the thousands, 
is paid out of the city funds. Under the pro- 
posed plan, the state would pay to the city the 
whole salary, and all moneys above the $600, 
which aggregate millions, could be allocated to 
some other use. The desire, as explained by 
Lieut. Gov. Lowman, is to prevent up-state cities 
going on the rocks financially, as they are facing 
the limit of their borrowing capacity and some 
have reached it. They want money for schools 
raised in some other way, just as New York is 
endeavoring to get an exemption of bonds for 
constructing subways. 

—The question whether the governor or the 
state board of education shall appoint the state 
school commissioner is under consideration by 


cases 


your next school job for service with economy 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS 


Founded 1871 


PHILADELPHIA 


the legislature of New Jersey. Fundamentally 
the question is how to keep the office out of 
political logrolling, says the Newark News. It 
continues: “It is true, too, that the governor 
cannot, in the very nature of the case, be ex- 
pected to be as conversant with the aims and 
needs of the state school system as the state 
board members, who serve for eight years and 
are, in effect, long-term custodians of a con- 
tinuing and developing state educational policy. 
On the other hand, the principle of strict respon- 
sibility for appointment, which is pretty well 
grounded in our American governmental system, 
is, it may be argued, spread out pretty thin 
when ten persons share the responsibility. And 
it is also true that there can be politics within 
bodies of this size of the most intense sort, which 
has nothing whatever to do with party affilia- 
tions.” 

—At Davenport, Iowa, a pupil suffered a 
sprained ankle when she slipped and fell on an 
icy sidewalk at a school building. The parent 
has made a claim for damages. The school 
board contends that sand was strewn three times 
on the day the accident occurred and that dam- 
ages cannot be collected unless negligence is 
proven. 

—An attachment suit for recovery of $12,500 
has been filed against Clyde R. Blanchard, for- 
mer secretary of the Berkeley, California, board 
of education, indicted on an embezzlement 
charge. Failure of Blanchard to turn over 
money received by him during his connection 
with the board is charged in the complaint. 
Previous charges against Blanchard set forth 
$10,000 as the amount of the alleged defalcation. 

Real estate used for commercial or private 
purposes by persons who have leased it from 
educational institutions is taxable according to 
a recent decision by the court of appeals of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The grand jury of Alameda county, Califor- 
nia, criticizes the board of education of Berke- 
ley. It says: “It has come to the knowledge 
of the grand jury of Alameda county that cer- 
tain public officials are accustomed to avoid the 
physical labor of signing their names to docu- 
ments by authorizing their subordinates to affix 
their signatures by the use of a rubber stamp 
facsimile. While this custom is allowable and 
even necessary in the case of purely proforma 





There’s a sales-service ofhce near you. 


COMPANY 


Call in Lupton on 


DALLAS 
DETROIT 
NEWARK 

NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


authentication required in great numbers, we 
cannot too strongly condemn the practice as 
applied to negotiable instruments or monetary 
claims against the public treasury.” 

A year ago the New York City board of 
education appointed Lucille Nicol, district 
superintendent of schools. While she was 
eligible under the rules of the board, it was 
alleged that she was ineligible under the state 
law. The matter was carried into the courts 
in order to restrain the state school commis 
sioner from adjudging the legality of her ap- 
pointment. The court has refused. This leaves 
the case clearly in the hands of Dr. Frank B. 
Graves, state school commissioner. 

The New York state conference of Mayors 
held at Albany in a declaration of principles 
stated: “We are unalterably opposed to any 
legislation making it mandatory for all cities 
of the state to adopt or accept the plan urged 
by educators which will place absolutely under 
their power, and unchecked, the control of school 
finances and the business administration of city 
school systems, with no corresponding respon- 
sibility to the taxpayers for the school tax bur- 
den.”—This means that the school boards of the 
state now seeking financial independence will 
have the city mayors against them. 

—A legal battle over a school board appoint- 
ment has arisen at East Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
seems that the law requires that when a school 
board has failed within thirty days to fill a 
vacancy, that the same shall be filled by the 
court. The board appointed Daniel C. Mahoney. 
Certain citizens who favored David E. Roose, 
maintained that the thirty days had expired and 
that therefore the school board appointment was 
unlawful. The court has ordered the citizens to 
show cause why Roose should not be appointed. 

The court at Easton, Pa., awarded $5,000 
damages to a pupil who was injured on the 
school grounds. The decision holds the mem- 
bers of the board of education individually re- 
sponsible. It is expected that the supreme 
court will reverse the decision. 

The Oklahoma legislature is considering the 
submission of an amendment whereby the sup- 
port of $15 per school child will be advanced to 
$16 and the funds may be raised from other 
than ad valorem taxes. 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 























Steel and Tile 


So long as steel and tile endure, this cor- 
ridor in the William Notingham Jr. High 
School of Syracuse, N. Y., will be as or- 
derly as cadets on parade and as easily 
kept clean as a piece of porcelain. 


The builders planned it so and accord- 
ingly provided recessed Lyon Steel Lock- 
ers because of their known strength and 
durability. 


The strong frames of Lyon Steel Lockers 
stay in alignment. The doors will not sag 
nor jam. The finish is lasting. The locks 
are trustworthy. 


This method of providing locker accom- 
modations is being widely used since the 


strength and long life of Lyon Steel Lock- 
ers have become proverbial in the school 
world. 


Can you think of a better way to provide 
clear corridor space and locker accommo- 
dations for over three hundred students 
than is illustrated here? 


Should you have sufficient space that such 
use of the wall thicknesses be unessential, 
the durability of Lyon Steel Lockers of 
other types should appeal none-the-less to 
your judgment. 

Let us give you details in keeping with 
your ideas. We may be able even to help 
withthe plans. Write us about your needs. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
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BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. 

NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 11 South Meridan Ave. 


CHICAGO 230 East Ohio St. 
DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
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LOS ANGELES 1240 South Main St. “ 
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Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 

The attorney general of Wisconsin has de 
cided that a high school district maintaining a 
high school within a union free high school dis 
trict which has been duly established, but which 
does not maintain a union free high school dis- 
trict, is not required to admit pupils living out- 
side the free high school district. Such a high 
school may charge tuition to the union free high 
school district. The amount charged may be 
determined by the board. The high school may 
collect from the union free high school district 
tuition for its pupils living within the high 
schoo] district and also those living outside the 
high school district but within the union free 
high school district. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, board of education 
proposes the construction of a school adminis- 
tration building. The sum of $500,000 in the 
form of a bond issue has been voted by the 
people. A question has arisen, however, as to 
the validity of the action and a bill has, there- 
fore, been introduced in the state legislature to 
legalize the same. 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL TAXATION CHANGES 

The Advisory committee to the Illinois Edu- 
cational Commission proposes an amendment to 
the school revenue law. In a report the com- 
mittee “The purpose of the proposed 
amendment is to permit the employment by the 
general assembly of various methods of taxa- 
tion, or combinations thereof. The proposal as 
drawn will permit (a) classification of real and 
personal property with exemptions, (b) income 
taxation with classification as to amounts, and 
with exemptions, (c) the combination of classi- 
fication of property with income taxation, (d) 
so-called severance taxes, and (e) other plans 
that the legislature may care to adopt. This 
broad power may be subject to abuse, but broad 
powers are necessary if tax conditions are to be 
improved. 

“The limitations sought to be imposed are 
general in character. The notion is that such 
general limitations will protect any one group 
in the community against discrimination. For 
each group to attempt to obtain the form of 
taxation that it prefers and to impose the limi- 
tations desired for its own safety defeats the 
possibility of any amendment. The limitations 


Says: 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL No. 3, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Ernest Sibley, Architect, Palisade, N. J. 


approximately 6,000 
harmonizing in finish with the beautiful faience tile wainscoting in the 
corridors and stairways of this fine school building—contribute their 
full share to the effectiveness of the interior color scheme. 


The School Board not only gave careful consideration to the ap- 
pearance of their locker equipment, but also saw to it that they secured 
maximum security, convenience and durability. 


It was not necessary for them to simply base their decision on samples 
submitted as they already had several Durabilt installations in other 


We would be glad to send you folder No. 5008 which fully describes 
Durabilt, ““‘The Locker That Is More Than Just Another Locker.” 


ho 


vw 


4—Scientifically reinforced, rigid 


Durabilt Steel Lockers - Door. 


| © 
a Extra 


Louvres. 


Send 


cabinets. 


Trenton Schools which had successfully withstood the hard use that folder No. 5009. 
school lockers receive. With the advantages of a highly spe 
= . : , P . cialized Sales organization of national 
The exclusive Durabilt features which made it the choice of the scope and a modern factory most effi- 
Trenton Board are the most advanced ideas in locker construction. ciently equipped for manufacturing 
Steel Lockers and Cabinets exclusively, 


celled 


service on 


us direct at Aurora. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 


“No Better Built Than Durabilt’”’ 


1—Concealed, one-piece, 

matic latching device. 

-Straight-lift, Stamped-steel, 

(not cast) Handle. 

”?—F ive - knuckle, 
double-wear “strap” Hinges. 


heavy, 
riveted Door Frame. 


§—Unusually large Ventilating 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel storage and wardrobe 


we are fully prepared to render unex- 
your 
Phone our nearest Sales Office or write 


| DURABILT 


Steel Lockers 


Six good reasons why 
DURABILT 
Should be your choice. 


auto- 


full - looped, 


countersunk 


Cabinet 


for 


requirements. 





Lockers 


Single tier 














sought to be imposed by the proposed draft are 
the following: 

“(1) Uniformity of taxation within each class 
created, whether for real or personal property 
or for income taxation; (2) territorial uniform- 
ity of taxation; (3) a single assessment machin- 
ery for such taxation as may be imposed on 
property by valuation; (4) a three-fifths vote 
of each house to exercise the broader powers of 
the proposed section.” 

SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

The New London district high school at 
Charleston, W. Va., was opened with dedicatory 
addresses by the following directors and teach- 
ers: Miss Florence C. Kuhn, county superin- 
tendent of schools; Lon H. Rogers, I. G. Mills, 
H. C. Zogg, members of the board of education; 
L. H. Oakes, its secretary; M. P. Loy, principal, 
and Miss Mary Ellen Roderick, Robert Bryan, 
Miss Catherine Carpenter, Miss Pauline Pratt, 
Miss Clara Smith, Miss Elizabeth Pratt and 
Miss Catherine Howe, teachers. 

The new Gorton high school at Yonkers, N. 
Y., was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 
Dr. Benjamin W. Stilwell, president of the 
school board, in an address gave the custody of 
the school over to Principal George L. Bennett. 
Dr. James T. Gorton, son of the late Superin- 
tendent of Schools Charles E. Gorton, in whose 
honor the school is named, presented to the 
school a portrait of his father, which was 
accepted by Richard S. Edie, vice-president of 
the Board of Education. 

The Briarwood school No. 13 near Clarks 
ville, Tenn., was dedicated with addresses by A. 
W. Jobe, county superintendent and J. F. David 
son, county attendance officer. 

-Miss Stella Buckmaster, principal, led the 
festivities attending the opening of the new 
Vickery Place school at Dallas, Texas. L. V. 
Stockard, supervisor of the Dallas high schools 
meade the principal acdress. 

-At the opening of the new auditorium con- 
nected with the Goodrich school, Cameron, Mo., 
J. Harry Hulsiger, secretary of the board of 
education gave an interesting history of the 
system. 

—Mrs. E. C. Barnes, president of the board 
of education, and A. E. Hemstreet, superintend- 


ent, have been appointed a committee to pro- 


vide a program tor the dedication of the new 
school at Corry, Pa. 

The new school at Chillicothe, Mo., was 
opened with addresses by President Brooks of 
the University of Missouri, President Uel Lam- 
kin, Maryville State Teachers’ College and 
President John Kirk of the Kirksville State 
Teachers’ College. 

The new colored scnool at Newton, N. C., 


was opened with addresses by President James 
B. Dudley of the Greensboro College, S. T. Gadd 
and J. Yates Killian of the school board. 

The dedication ceremonies of the new school 
at Soldiers’ Home Corner, Center Township, 
Indiana, was in charge of Tip Boxell. Albert R. 
Hall, county superintendent, was the principal 
speaker. 

The new gymnasium of Petersburg, IJl., was 
recently dedicated. Judge F. E. Blane, presi- 
dent of the board of education, presided. R. C. 
Hiett, superintendent of the Greenview schools, 
was the leading speaker. 

Dedication exercises for 
Woodrow Wilson School, at Wauwatosa, Wis. 
were held on February 12th. A feature of the 
exercises was the presentation of a letter from 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, thanking the board for 
naming the school after her husband. The 
letter will be appropriately hung in the school, 
together with a portrait of the late president. 


the new $70,000 


A controversy over the payment of a wage 
claim of $191.66 to J. E. Birch, for services as a 
teacher in 1923, has been decided by the third 
district court of San Francisco, Calif., in favor 
of Birch, and against the county auditor. The 
court in its decision, reversed the Superior court 
which had rulea in favor of the auditor at a 
trial some time ago. 

A bill has been introduced in the Missouri 
state legislature, changing the salaries of secre- 
taries of boards of education in towns of less 
than 25,000 population from $150 to $330 per 
year. The bill also provides that the salary of 
treasurers shall not exceed $50 a year, and that 
financial statements of schools shall be pub- 
lished or posted as provided under existing 
laws. 
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The 220,000 square feet of Duraflex-A flooring in the INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE BUILDING, Boston, represents the largest flooring in- 
stallation of its kind ever used in an office building. Coolidge & 
Shattuck of Boston were the architects. Duraflex-A, laid in one 
continuous seamless sheet, is tough, resilient, dustless, quiet, easily 
cleaned. Unaffected by water, acid or alkalis. Under the daily tread 
of thousands, Duraflex-A demonstrates its unequalled durability. 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 





{Al FFIC AND 
BALTIMORE. MARY LAND 
BOSTON, Lawyers Building SAN FRANCISCO, 525 Market Street 
NEW YORK, 347 Madison Avenu . a ' ? LOS ANGELES, 829 Standard Oil Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Flanders Building There /S 90 Substitute GREENSBORO. N. ( 
WASHINGTON, 1011 B Street, N. W. for Qua/ity Lurof ber. GREENVILLE, S. C 
+ + 
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A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY | ALFRED KELLOGG | CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


| , Consultant to School Departments | ; 
Architects & Engineers | Registered Architect & Engineer 
Pertaining t entra! Pla 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cievelend. Obie | nination and Sanitat Pians when desired School Specialist 


Telephone: Penna 314( 





89 Franklin Street Bost Massachusett 410 American Trust Building, Evansville, 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 








| 
CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY | | B. ASHBURTON TRIPP E VERNON HILL COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT Landscape Architect and Town Planner AEROLOGISTS 
a eed a ea : | Designer of Specialists in testing, charting, analysing and 
oe ae | | SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS rrecting the Ventilation of school buildings 
| __ Service available to HOTEL WINDERMERE | | Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 64 W. Randolph St. Chicago. III, 
Architects and School Boards HICAGO, ILL. Member, American Society of Landecepe Ar ‘ 


Ind, 





BONSACK & PEARCE | GILLHAM, COOK & WHITE SEIPP, PRINCELL & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL BOND FINANCING 
Complete Architectural & Engineering Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, Legality and sax GF Benes Bonds guaranteed if pr gs 
‘ - > p imt y Ele tr W no an Ref; reratic Syste ae elating their ssua e are prepa } Dy us 
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Renub Building St. Louis. M NOT SALES ENGINEERS Kansas City, Mo. ee 
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Five Schools Burn Every Day! 
You Can Save Them! 


IGHTY-TWO per cent of America’s schools are built without proper 
consideration for firesafeness! Only 5% can be termed truly firesafe 
and 13% are semi-firesafe. These are the astounding facts revealed by 
investigations directed by the National Committee for Chamber of Com- 
merce Cooperation with Public Schools and the American City Bureau. 


Ge 
MrIx~coR; 
MANUAL 


A Data Book on Milcor 
Materials and Methods 
including Engineering 
tables, Details. Specifi- 
cations and General in- 
formation regarding 
Milcor Stay-Rib and 
Netmesh Expanded 
Metal Lath, Expansion 
Corner Bead and Cas- 
ings, Steel Domes for 
Reinforced Concrete 
Floors, Steel Channels 
and other Firesafe 


Building Products. Also 
“Approved Architects’ 
Specifications. 








pearance as well. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


LaCrosse, Wis. 


Help put a stop to dangerous school construction methods. You are in a 
position to do so. Write for copies of “The Milcor Manual” and “The Mil- 
cor Guide” — two reference books which every School Board Member, 
Architect, Engineer or Contractor should consult. They will give you data 
on which to base your contentions for better construction. 


In many ways Milcor Firesafe Methods and Materials will actually save con- 
siderable money, while accomplishing not only firesafeness but better ap- 
Put a stop to the fire risk in your District. The taxpayers 
deserve this consideration and the children themselves most certainly do. 
An average of five schools burn every day! 


Write Today for these two Books: “The Milcor Manual” and “The Milcor Guide”. 


a MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. 





FIRESAFE SHEET METAL 
Products for Schools and Colleges 


Ce 


MiIxccOR,; 
GUIDE 


A Reference Book on 
Milcor Architectural 
Sheet Metal including 
Architectural Specifi- 
cations, Mechanical 
Specifications and Erec- 
tion Instructions on 
Milcor “Titelock” Met- 
al Tile and Shingles, 
Ventilators, Metal 
Cornices and Cano- 
pies, “Invisible Joint” 
Metal Ceilings, Zinc 


and Copper Architec- 
Ornaments, etc. 
and 


tural 
A most unusual 


valuable Book. 


Boston, Mass. 
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school board 


Kans. 


the secretary 


Kansas City, 


to keep a C1OS¢ 


check 





nas 


on 


ns from fines, penalties, forfeitures of 
ind other funds accruing to the school 
hrough the criminal courts. It was 
out that no authority is given for com 
ling the collection of these funds, but the 
‘d is anxious to get all that is rightfully due 

g ols from this source. 
Under the will of Mrs. Eunice Lupton of 
hington, D. C., the school board of Win 


chester, Va., is to be given a bequest of $50,000. 


Unde r the 


a | 


will, Mrs. Julia H. Bull, a 


sister, is 
the use of the fund during her lifetime. 


After her death, the money is to be divided, 
$50,000 or one-half of the amount, going to the 
schoo ard for use in teaching horticulture. 
Under a recent ruling of the Ohio Suprem« 
court, school employees engaged in operating 
motor vehicles belonging to the school, do so 
with protection from the board of education. 
lhe ol board, it appears, is without authority 
to p t employees who operate the cars, and 
emp cannot hold the board liable for con 
sequ in case of accident. The drivers of 
the 1 r busses have not been able to evolve a 
plar r protecting themselves, or of insuring 
the perty of the board against damage. 
Court at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in a re- 
cent ion, refused an injunction in the case 
of D and others against the school direc- 
tors Forty Fort Borough, from awarding an 
elect yntract to Frank Baldwin. The court 
held the directors acted in good faith in 
awatl the contract, in the belief that the 
Plan was not the lowest responsible bidder, 
as tl phrase is judicially defined. The evi- 
denc, led to c.ow that the board was actuated 
by a corrupt or improper motive, in failing 
to g ne contract to the lowest bidder, or the 
plaint ff in the case. The board’s action, it was 








] 


pointed out, was in good faith, with honest m« 
tive, and was prompted by experience with the 
plaintiff upon another oc¢ leading to the 
conclusion that the } not the lowest 
responsible bidder, 

The school board of Newark, N. J., has 


asked for a modification of the 


asion, 


aintiff was 


recent opinion 
of Attorney General Katzenbach that principal 
sending boys out on safety patrol work are 
iable in case of Injuries Following the ren 
dering of the opinion, it developed that princi 
pals hesitated in assuming the responsibility the 


The board has been 
indemnifying princi 
of injuries to pupils. 


ruling placed upon them. 
I plan of 


asked to adopt a 
pals against loss in case 


It was brought out that in Newark the regu 
lations governing the patrols are safe and san¢ 
and that there appears to be little danger to 


the patrols. The patrol system has been well 
developed, covering an experience of seven 
and the plan has been adopted in a num 
ber of other cities. 

Goshen, Ind. 
dents, members ¢ 


years, 


Twenty-two high school stu 
f two fraternities, have 
been ordered by the school board to withdraw 
from classes. The order came as a result of an 
Elkhart Circuit Court grand jury report issued 
following an investigation of the use of liquor 
at society dances. The state law forbids public- 
school students from holding membership in a 
fraternity and the board insists on a strict en 
forcement of the law. 

Portland, Me. The 
the board has appointed 
formulate a uniform 
school property. 

Cleve land, Q, In 


Greek 


finance committee of 
a special committee to 
inventory system for 


the face of protests of 


parents, the school board has upheld a ruling 
that girls must not dance with girls at social 
center dances. Nine girls had been ordered from 
the dancing floor for dancing among them 
selves, and the board upheld the si hool officials 

Depression of earth caused from a mine 
shaft under a school in Henryetta, Okla., has 
been made the basis for a suit in the federal 
court. Suit was brought by the school board 


against the Crowe Coal Company on the ground 
that the building was being damaged and the 
lives of the pupils endangered because of the 
sinking of the ground. 

Oshkosh, Wis. Upon the advice of the 
local health officer, the school board has issued 





an order calling for the voluntary vaccination 
of pupils in the schools, and all persons coming 
under the jurisdiction of the board. The action 
was taken as a precaution against a_ possible 


epidemic of smallpox. 


Schenectady, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a program to overcome deficiencies In 
the heating and ventilating system, and to effect 
a substantial reduction of the fuel bill The 
board has approved changes in six school] boilers 
at an estimated cost of $3,000. It is also pro 
posed to conduct tests of coal to determine the 
heating content of the fuel furnished the schools. 
In all cases, it is required of contractors that 


they furnish fuel up to the specifications set in 
the contract. 


Syracuse, N. Y. The rule of the board for- 


bidding smoking in buildings used as polling 
places has been upheld by the courts. 
Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has pro- 


hibited all prize essay contests. Objection was 
made to the contests because they were too 
numerous and took too much of the pupils’ time. 

The organization of a school board associa- 
tion, composed of members of county and city 
boards of education, has been proposed by the 
Alabama Educational Association as a means of 
better support in promoting educational activi- 
ties in the 


state. It was pointed out that a 
similar organization in Virginia had been re 
sponsible for establishing better educational 


methods and raising the standards of Virginia 
schools. 
Davenport, la. 
refused to close the schools on February 
Lincoln’s birthday. 


The school board recently 
12th, 
It was pointed out that too 
many holidays are not good for school children 
and that they are better off in the classrooms. 
Appropriate exercises were held in each school 
in place of a holiday. 


Under a decision handed down by the Colo 
rado state board, colored students in high 
schools may not attend dances with white stu 


dents where separate dances or other entertain- 
ments have been provided. The state board dis- 
missed an appeal from a recent order by Supt. 
Newlon of Denver, in which he declared 
colored students were not discriminated against 
in high schools. It became necessary to pro- 
vide separate entertainment because of clashes 
on the dance floor. 


Jesse 
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BRASCOLITE 


for Schools and Colleges 


Where else, in all the buildings in this 
country, is the need for perfect lighting 


greater than in our schools and colleges? 


Everything may be done for the student 
in the name of hygiene and sanitation, but if 
he must strain his eyes to study, all other 
money and effort are wasted. 


Over one million Brascolites now in use 
testify to their popularity and correct scien- 
tific construction. Our engineering and de 
signing experts will gladly consult with you 





Type AF Type WG 


Brascente about Brascolites for your school. Just send oes 
acard. You'll not be ob ligated one bit. 
i The FF OWIN FE. Gui COMPANY 
Soft DESIGNERS- ENGINEERS -MANUFACTURERS Largest 


Mellow 
Light 
Without 
Glare 


Manufacturers 
of 
Lighting 


Lighting K: ot : 


ST. LOUIS 





Fixtures 
Louts Brass 


Mf. 
Branch O ffices (Sales and Servi 


Formerly the Co. and the Brascolite Co. 


e) in all Principal Cities 
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Under a recent decision of Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education C. J. 
Jersey, the school board of 


intendent nominates the man, 
Strahan of New for 
Paterson has been for 


giving the basis 
his choice, and then nominates a candidate 
second choice. In case the board rejects 


believed the school board will be given increased 
appropriations. Formerly, it has not been un- 
usual for the commissioners to lop off $2,000,000 


called upon to pay back salaries and reinstate both candidates, he must continue to nominate and even $3,000,000 from the school budget be- 
sixteen employees amounting to $13,000. It is until he presents a candidate that the board fore submitting it to the budget bureau. 

possible an appeal may be taken by the board will accept. The Supreme court of Washington has 
of education. The se closes a controversy A decision empowering the Kansas City, granted the school board’s writ of prohibition 


which had prevailed as far back as 1923. Kans., board of education to appropriate private 
The back salaries owing Misses Noonan and _ property for school purposes under the right 
Arnot amount to $200 each or a total of $400; of eminent domain, has been handed down by 
Attendance Officers Victor Ghesquier and Frank the district court of Wyandotte County. The 
Mobius, $1,500 each or a total of $3,000; three court acted on an application of the board as 
school janitors at $1,200 each and five janitresses to its right to appropriate private property. 


against the Superior court in the case of Peter 
Tonkoff, who sought reinstatement in school 
classes. Tonkoff was suspended by the super- 
intendent of Yakima for conduct unbecoming a 
student. 
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at $1,200 each or a total of $9,600, bringing the 
grand total of back salaries up to the $13,000 
figure. 

The school commissioners of Burlington, 
Vt., have begun mandamus proceedings in the 
Vermont Supreme court, directing the mayor to 
sign a bond issue for a junior high school. The 
school board claims that the mayor has exceeded 
his authority in refusing to sign the resolution. 
The mayor, on his part. claims the expenditure 
is unwarranted. 

Sturgis, Mich. The school board has re- 
ceived a gift of $2,000 from the Harmon foun- 
dation to be used for the purchase of a munici- 
pal playground. This is the sixth city to be 
awarded a gift from the playground fund of the 
Foundation. 

New York, N. Y. A move 
politics is seen in the recent 
George J. Ryan of the 
supporting a plan for allowing the superin- 
tendent to nominate his associates. The sug- 
gestion originated with the school survey com- 
mittee, of which Dr. William H. Allen is head, 
and President Ryan approved it and placed it 
before the board of education. 

This is a distinct departure from former 
methods under which supe rintendents have been 
elected during the Hylan regime. Formerly the 
board of educatior esponsible for filling 
these positions and it was frequently charged 
that they were used for political patronage. 

Under the new method points will be fol- 
lowed by future boards. The board must see 
to it that the office seeks t! nan; it must ask 
the superintendent to indicat« exact field of 
administration that is open; it t ask the 
mee srintendent to search the school system for 

se having the best qualifications; th« 


to outwit school 
action of President 
board of education, in 


super- 


The school board of Pittsfield, Mass., has 
gone on record in favor of a pension system for 
attendance officers, similar to the system for 
teachers. A bill is now pending in the state 
legislature looking toward this end. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Provision for a census of 
all children of school age has been made in the 
1925 budget of the school board. The last cen- 
sus was made nearly eight years ago, and there 
are no figures available to show the exact num- 
ber of children who should be in school. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has discon- 
tinued the giving of diplomas to eighth grade 
graduates. Pupils who desire to leave school 
on completion of the junior high school will be 
presented with certificates of credit. 

Attorneys acting for the parents of 46 
school children in Mason City, Ia., have begun 
action in court, contesting the right of the 
school and health authorities to require vaccina- 
tion of pupils. The complainants contend that 
the school board has never adopted a rule that 
vaccination is necessary for children entering 
school. 

Bay City, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a rule limiting the use of the Central 
high school auditorium to school and educational 
purposes. The board found that the indiscrimi- 
nate loaning of the hall caused damage to the 
room and cost money for repairs and upkeep. 

—District Commissioners of Washington, D. 
C., would be precluded from handling the school 
budget under the provisions of a school reorgani- 
zation bill prepared by the board of education 
and submitted to chairmen of the senate and 
house district committees by Mrs. Lillian Y. 
Herron, chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion of the school board. By preventing the 
commissioners from handling the budget, it is 


A township and village school board asso- 
ciation has been organized in Franklin County, 
Ohio, with the election of N. D. Kern as presi- 
dent, and C. G. Smith as secretary. The or- 
ganization has been formed to promote a better 
and closer relationship in rural schools. 

Open board meetings are advocated at 
Brookline, Mass., by Dr. Stephen H. Roblin. 
The Chronicle of that city, in commenting on 
the proposal, says: “Speed the day when indi- 
vidual members of the school committee will 
have the courage to stand up and be counted ar 
or against a measure. The questioning of 
parent in regard to a pupil in a strictly private 
matter, the questioning of a teacher or princi- 
pal in regard to curriculum or discipline—all 
these should be considered in executive session. 
But there the executive session should end. We 
venture to suggest that if the open door policy 
is adopted, we shall have a committee that 
really is capable of independent thought and 
judgment; committee men and women who do 
their own thinking, not a committee that under 
cover of a socalled unanimous vote chooses to 
swim or sink as a whole rather than indicate 
that there is at least one or more members who 
have the moral courage to speak out their minds 
and state how they actually would vote on @4 
measure.” 

The state legislature of Delaware has been 
called upon to determine whether the city 
council or the city board of education shall have 
power to levy and collect school taxes. The 
school board of Wilmington has prepared a bill 
which takes away from the city council the 
power to levy school taxes, giving this power to 
the board. The bill also makes it mandatory 
for the council to appropriate to the board the 
amount of money asked for. On the other hi and, 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 


Largely as the result of ten years’ service in thi 
building, Marbleloid ha been a lopt | tor choo] 
ildings by the Board of Education, Cincinnati. 





SAMUEL HANNAFORD & SONS 


intecte, 
CINCINNATI 
m x MaWNAFORD 
& mannarORD 
BSL) RIDGE BANFF AFORD 


The Marbleloid Co., 
461 Sighth ave., 


New York, N.Y. 


Your letter of the 7th inet. reached me at 
my present connection. 

Regarding the Marbleloid floore which you 
inetalled in the Locklanca,Ohio and Norwood, Ohio 
High School Buildings, I can only speac with pleasure 
and satisfaction. These tloors were instailed about 
ten (10) years ago and are sow in very excellent con- 
sition. Their present appearance is very good and 
the eftect o1 wear is hardly perceptible. In fact 
theese floore are highly satisfactory and our specifi- 


cations for this type of floor calls for "Marbleloid.” 
Yourg very tryly, 
Jf,° 7A 
mp - 4 ‘2444 4ete — 8 
a 


WPB-HT 











10 YEARS AGO 


T Was, From Date of this Letter, that MARBLELOID FLOORS 
Were Installed in Lockland, Ohio, High School. They are Still 


There—Good School Floors. 


lk YOU WANT the most floor value for 
every dollar of its cost and you want the 
Hoor installed by a firm which leads its field and 
gives a guarantee covering material and work- 
manship—+t/en let us recommend that your next 


floor he ad A larblel nd Floor. 


Note, we suggest that only your wext floor be a 
Marbleloid Floor for after that you will need 
no suggestion. ‘The one Marbleloid Floor will 
show you the way to floor security, economy and 
lasting value. 


Here’s what you get in a Marbleloid Floor: 
\ttractiveness. Resiliency. Absence of slip- 
periness. Warmth. Fire and cold resistance. 
Sanitation. Elimination of painting, varnishing 


and expensive upkeep. Absence of special foun- 
dation or removal-of-old-floor expense where 
worn out floors are to be re-surfaced. Choice of 


ARBLELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for«Modern Schools 


colors. 


Marbleloid will meet school requirements in all 
ways — that is why so many grade, high and 
preparatory schools now have these floors. Costs 
but a trifle more than best grade of linoleum. 
Costs less than terrazzo, tile, and wood when 
ultimate cost is taken into consideration. Costs 
less than one-half than that of many of the or- 
nate types of flooring offered on the market. 


Write for Illustrated Floor Book, 
Samples, List of School Users, Etc. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 





Eighth Avenue, New York 
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CLEAN FLOORS 


The Mark of the 
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FINNELL SYSTEM 
Modern School of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 
sh - ; : ’ : ' 7 Harvard University, bridge, M 
The up-to-date, hreproot school building is supposed to be a model of cart i sr oy Ad nage tae Mehra - 
cleanliness. But even though it be scientifically designed for fresh air, Board of Education, Baltimore, Md 
oO . . : ° , P e University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn 
plenty of light and modern sanitation, no school building is really sani- Polans Galsaetien, Métis Melee, fe 
tary unless the floors are clean,—scrubbed electrically. con ae North Carolina, Chapel Hil, 
‘ . . 2 a ‘. . : . ; Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, 
It takes FINNELL Electric Scrubbing to get CLEAN FLOORS eco- Mich 
» » ° . ‘ “1° ' . ‘ATT Massachusetts Colleg f Pharmacy, 
nomically. At EF] Vernia College, in Chicago, a No. 20 FINNELL Samia. Me 
SCRUBBER keeps the new terrazzo floors as spotlessly clean as when Soar’ Béucas Lincoln, Nel 
’ ' Soarad f i ation ichmond 
they were laid. A smaller FINNELL SCRUBBER gets floors clean Buard of Education, Mi n, Ohi 
in the school ing in the aisl 1 under the desks. A te toon be r 
in the school rooms, going in the alsies and under the desks. atnssien ot. Eel i, ¢ mbie. M 
FINNELL Mop Truck enables the lone janitor to mop up quickly a. or PO a 
. a ‘ ¢ foard f n, iver , , dil 
and efficiently. Universi ylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


Military Acad aim Nashotah, Wi 
There is FINNELL Equipment the right size for any building. 
models of Scrubbers; three models of Mop Trucks. 


Write 


Five 
Can be obtained 


separately or in combination. for booklet, ‘“‘Electric 


free 











AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


A motion 


upon request. 





Scrubbing,” and full information about the FINNELL SYSTEM. 


EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
Hannibal, Missouri 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


picture demonstration of the FINNELL 


SYSTEM method will be arranged in your office 
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the city council has also prepared a bill, amend- 
ing the school laws providing, among other 
things, that the power to levy and collect school 
taxes shall remain with the council, and elimi- 
nating the naming of any tax limit. 

—Boston, Mass. Under a new city charter, 
the present school board goes out’ of office in a 
few months. A new committee will be chosen 
next November. 

—A writ of mandamus has been filed in the 
Supreme Court of Middlesex County, Mass., 
asking that the town of Arlington be compelled 
to comply with the provisions of the physical 
culture law requiring a complete physical ex- 
amination of each child once a year. 

—Saginaw, Mich. The east side board of 
education has adopted an amendment to its 
by-laws, combining the offices of secretary and 
treasurer. Under the new plan, there will be 
three offices, namely, president, vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer. 

—The school board of District No. 38, Web- 
ster County, la., in carrying its case to the 
Supreme court, insists that school teachers must 
prove in court that their services are satisfac- 
tory before they may recover damages. Harry 
F. Maxon was dismissed from the service of the 
schools after four months’ work on the ground 
that he was incompetent. Maxon sued for the 
five months’ salary remaining and lost in the 
lower court. 

‘The movement of the board of education of 
Wilmington, Delaware, to secure financial inde- 
pendence from the city council is discounte- 
nanced by the Journal of that city. It says: 
“We imagine that the city council, the most rep- 
resentative official body, will not fail to make 
its influence felt when the bill designed to strip 
it of its influence is up for discussion. The pro- 
gram of the school board is not high-minded but 
high-handed.” 

—Upon the reorganization of 
Nebr., board of education the New 
suggests open discussions on schoo] 
says: “In all public matters and 
of an official nature, there is not! 
cive to splendid public service as wlicy of 
fighting out every question from the eginning 
to the end in an open forum, where the people— 
those who are footing the bills and for whom 
any particular service is being arranged—can 


the Omaha, 
of that city 
policies. It 
in all business 

so condu- 


see and hear all about it. The incoming school 
board will act wisely if they take this tip which 
we offer to them.” 

—The board of education at Bowling Green, 
Ky., has under consideration the non-resident 
tuition problem. The schools are crowded and 
the non-resident pupil constituency is growing. 
The News of that city says: “Some people who 
live outside the urban boundaries are moving 
to the city for the winter to get their children 
in school and expect to have them educated 
without cost when as a matter of fact their 
legal residence is in the country. In summer 
they go back to their real homes in the country. 
They are as a matter of fact not bona fide resi- 
dents of the city and should expect to pay 
tuition.” 

—Civil employees of the education department 
of New York City schools face further trouble 
over salaries. Recently, they won a court action 
over the right of the board to fix salaries at 
rates at variance with the grades established by 
the civil service commission. 

The civil service commission has now stepped 
in and refuses to certify payrolls of individual 
employees securing compensation beyond the 
grade limit fixed by the school board. The con- 
troversy is over the action of the board in- 
creasing salaries over and above the grades 
established in accordance with the law of 1920. 

—Grayson M. Gruber, expert accountant for 
the Hagerstown, Md., board of education, has 
mysteriously disappeared. His books are in good 
condition. His friends believe that he is a vic- 
tim of amnesia. 

A bill providing for the creation of a county 
board of education, to which will be given such 
rights, powers and duties as are now vested in 
township trustees in Indiana has been intro- 
duced in the state senate by Senator C. S. Steele 
of Knox. The bill, known as the rural educa- 
tion measure, provides that taxation shall be 
levied on the wealth of the entire school county 
for the support of the schools. School cities 
and towns of more than 5,000 population are not 
included in the measure. The passage of the 
bill would make a great saving in school funds 
and would effect improvements in the type of 
work done in the rural schools. 

Boards of education in cities of the first, 
second and third class in Kansas would be com- 


pelled to publish a full account of their proceed- 
ings within two weeks after a meeting, under a 
bill introduced in the state legislature by Sena- 
tor Call of Labette. The measure is directed 
against secret sessions and provides for the pub- 
lishing of the minutes of all executive meetings. 

A bill recently introduced in the Delaware 
legislature provides for the levying of taxes for 
school purposes up to ten cents on each $100 of 
realty assessments as assessed and determined 
by the county assessors for county purposes. 
Under the present law, local school boards may 
levy and collect taxes up to five cents on each 
$100 of realty assessments, after a referendum 
approving such levy. 

—A bill to abolish the present state board of 
education of Iowa and to create a board of three 
members has been introduced in the state senate 
by Senator Brookhart. The members of the 
board would assume all the duties of the present 
board and would be expected to devote their 
time to the supervision of the state colleges and 
universities. Under the bill, each member 
would receive a salary of $4,500 annually. 

—The lower court at Mason City, Ia., has 
recently rendered a decision in which it holds 
that the action of the Manly school board in 
ordering vaccination for every pupil was 
entirely legal. The opinion of the court is that 
even though no emergency exists in a locality, 
the board’s action in making vaccination compul- 
sory is wholly within the rights of that body. 
The case will probably be carried to the Supreme 
Court. 

The entire school board at West Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has been dismissed by the Common 
Pleas Court for neglect of duty in failing to pro- 
vide teachers and equipment and in condoning 
irregularities. The court has appointed an 
entire new board to fill out the unexpired term 
of the dismissed members. 

—Dr. Frederick L. Bogan has been reelected 
president of the school board of Boston. Mr. 
William G. O’Hare was elected treasurer of the 
same body. 

—Monroe, Mich. The school board has de- 
voted a part of the trust fund left by the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Manning Sill to work among 
crippled children of the city. Mrs. Sill left to 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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Vitrolite saves labor in the cafeteria. These counters and table tops 
in the East Side High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, are kept clean and 
permanently beautiful with a damp cloth. 
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Vitrolite will not stain or discolor. Nothing gets under its non- 
porous surface. Ideal for the laboratory. 


Modern Vitrolite Surfaces 


in the modern 


V itrolite is an absolutely non-porous 
material, in slab form of various 
sizes. It is composed of minerals 
that form the hardest rocks. Fused 
under tremendous heat it becomes 
as hard as steel. It is as smooth as 
crystal and as strong as granite. 
Once installed you will never have 
to redecorate or repair. It will 
always look spotless. 


There are few types of buildings which re- 
quire more thought about sanitation and 
cleanliness than the modern school or col- 
lege. Beautiful, clean surroundings are as 
necessary as good textbooks. 


That’s why Vitrolite is being used so ex- 
tensively in modern educational institutions 
all over the country. 


Vitrolite surfaces keep their lustrous beauty 

—on the walls and ceilings of corridors and toilets—and in 
the showers and cafeterias—the gleaming whiteness of Vitro- 
lite never loses its original purity. It remains new. 


CLEAN! There is nothing so easily kept clean as Vitrolite. 
A damp cloth removes every particle of dust and dirt. Noth- 
ing can get under its smooth non-porous surface. 
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\. toilet in the Cobb-Cook School, Hibbing, Minnesota 
These Vitrolite surfaces cannot be marred or scratched. 





Vitrolite table tops cannot absorb anything. 
Always clean and new. These tops come in 
various sizes and in any of the four colors— 


white, ivory, black or grey. 


Better Than Marble 


school 


That is why Vitrolite table tops for the 
lunch rooms and laboratories are so popular. 


And Vitrolite lasts forever. It cannot crack, 
craze or become dull or stained. Once in- 
stalled repair bills cease for all time. 


Vitrolite comes in slabs of various sizes 
up to 5 feet x 10 feet. Colors are gleaming 
white, rich ivory, jet black or jade. Many 
beautiful combinations can be secured by 
using two or more of these plain colors. Unusual and dis- 
tinctive designs in colors can be worked on to the surface 
of Vitrolite. 


Vitrolite is the ideal material for the walls of school buildings. 


Write us for a list of prominent school installations. 














ooo 








A damp cloth thoroughly cleanses Vitrolite Walls. 
They cannot become dull or discolored. 


139 Weet Weshinguon Street, Chicago THE VITROLITE COMPANY Parkersburg, West Virgina 


\tlanta, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, 


Vittsburgh, Portland, Roanoke, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Mass., St. Louis, St. Paul, Tulsa, Montreal, Toronto, Havana, London, Manila, Osaka, Mexico City, Shanghai 
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Spring Vacation nia , 
Is a Good Time to Repaint Positive Protection 


Concrete Floors | for Pupils and Property 


teenies 


Safeguard the lives of your pupils with non-climb- 
able PAGE Fence. Keep them within bounds dur- 
ing play hours—off the street with its traffic dangers, 
away from questionable characters. School property 
is safe, too. PAGE Fence positively bars the vandal 





and intruder—prevents short-cutting across lawn and 
flower-beds — enables development of landscaping 
plans—general improvement of grounds and build- 


ings. 






































. 
| 
| eae nf as i 
An inspection of your buildings w1 probabl\ how 
of floors that need painting or varn hing. When your school 
is closed for th opring vacation, it i 200d time to do thi 
| work, as it giv the floor plenty ot time to iry thor ighly 
walked upon. ' 
| ' 
| , 991 ‘ , ' 
| You’] find that Floorkote ine to t i ( » (fF E 
wood floors u Erie Floor Paint, One 19 Floor Varnish, { 
& 
, ‘ 4 } 1 ' 
Waxolene.) Floorkot« penetrate ice] ito the po i i ; 
! if | » | ] 
firm hold and at tl ime time it builds uy oO 
£10 finist oO i t Floor oO lave i — 
l 1 | P } , 
yrea man choo becau ot nn ip} ran . ¢ e e ; 
er PAGE is the ideal school fence 
‘ 
‘] 7 ) 1 . . * ¢ . . " . . 
Floor n 1 with Floorkot O KCC} gl 1 St 1 durable, with an isticity that prevents injury to ' 
inita use th high! istant to hot and cold y hildren, PAG] fa most effective school fence. 
‘ 1 11 } : ! I OOrkKot , } I 10 Many < il oO} g i idar 1 throughout their 
V i ig do l om } t ion Of Walk ig upon , nti 100] nd ’ rré A 
I} upon low tor our convenien asl ng tor com} I} O lowe! too, n l ] ol con ( 
fa 1b) } loor ote. You 1ay also | 1 ym ( \ | -h i 1¢ coal i} pl ed it Vea\y ] ip} roxi- 
} fo 11 g your Sprin on. We ll d mately 5 time eave han that on ordina f Vil 
| ind p hoo] insures rust-resistance, long life, low cost p 
Plan now to fi nce your choo] with PAGE. \ Di tril ultor 
ur you will furnish plans and estimates promptly. Write 
for his name, and for the illustrated PAGE Fence Book 
howing typical school installations. No obligation — 
id 
, ' — - aaal 
==) 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co 
1270 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Page Fence and Wire 


I'd like te have color cards and prices on the items ch 





ecked below P d t A ° t ° 
} kote For concrete floors One 19 Floor Varnish—Produces ro uc $s ssocia 10n 
] Tocotone A flat wall finish a tough, durable finish ® ‘ P 
[}] Toconamel An enamel in colors Erie Floor Paint For wood 211-A N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
for walls and ngs floors. 
[] Waxolene—A floor « ing th ] Roofkoter—A semi-lic i roofing . , . P - ; . ° ‘ 
; “disinfecting propertie ee poner ee ae Distri uling wie link product made oY the 
a a i | PAGE STEEL and WIRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
walls and ceilings District Offices—Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, Sa Francisco 
An ass ate I ‘ the Ar an Chain Co., Inc., f B gel , te 
Name. 
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The advantages of a RUBBERSTONE floor 


~ Durab ility 


UBBERSTONE tile flooring wears and wears and wears. 


Yet after 


years of hard usage, there is no perceptible effect from the grinding 
of countless feet dé ay in and day out. 


There are real reasons for this 


-Our skilful blending of Nature's products 


(high grade asphalts, para rubber and asbestos fibre) with non-fading 
coloring pigments, produces a floor that is wear resisting, non-porous, non- 
absorptive and uniform throughout its entire thickness. Water and clean- 
ing compounds as well as most acids and alkalies have no effect on it. 


Matches and cigarettes, etc., 


do not leave permanent stains. 


Rubberstone tile will not shrink, turn up at the corners or come loose 


a from the floor. 


Practically imperishable and standing up under the most trying of condi- 
tions, Rubberstone is truly a DURABLE floor. 


We are always gl 


RUBBERS 


Chicago 





STONE 





Re REG US Pat 


Aw» FOR PERMANENCE Gs WJ 


ad to send samples and give full information with 
definite costs for your requirements, 


without any obligation. 


CORPORATION 


Executive Offices 


1400 Bre radway, New York 


Philadelphia 


OORS 


Distributors in Princtbal Cities 
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| 
A Rubberstone Floor 1} 
j 4 
} 4 Gymnasium i] 
‘| University Deptist Church 
Minneapolis | 
} Hewitt & Brown, Architects 
i] Minneapolis } 
RUBBERSTONE 
A TILE FLOORING 
i 
} 
DESCRIPTION 
RUBBERSTONE Flooring is made in 
tile form by the skilful blending of 
high grade asphalts, asbestos fibre para 
rubber and non-fading coloring Piz 
ment 
\ Furnished in tan, olive green, terra cotta 
f red, dark brown and black 
f The tile comes in tour siz ( x ¢ . ‘ 
812" x 12", 12” x 24” and 1 x 36,4 4 
P cites 1-8” or 3-16" thick al 
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the board a fund of more than $4,000, the in- 
yme from which was to go toward the care ot 
needy and sick children of poor families. Some 
of the income is being devoted to the purchase 
of milk for children in the schools. 

Newark, O. The school board has discon 
inued the spring vavation for the present year 
in order to complete the school term on time. 
The u ial two-week vacation period was allowed 
during the holidays. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has begun 
a survey of all textbooks used in the high 
schools, preparatory to replacing a large num- 
be now in general use. It is believed that 

ifty per cent of the books will be replaced 
with other preferred texts. 

Lowell, Mass. The school board has re 
fused increases in salary to teachers and jani 
ors, claiming that the industrial and business 
tuation do not warrant such increases. 

The Supreme court of Massachusetts in a 
case i volving the school teachers of Peabody 


and the Peabody city council, has ruled that, 


salaries fixed by school boards must be provided 


by the city or town authorities. The court held 
that the only supervision the city council might 
exe! e over the school board is to vote to clos 
sch ifter they have been kept open the legal 
engt f time. Boston schools are not affected 
by the ruling since money for them is appro 
priat by the state legislature, rather than by 
thi ouncil. The teachers brought action 
in t ourt seeking to compel the council to 
pre e money for meeting increases in_ the 
S * instructors. 

Members of the school board of North Little 
Re \rk., and contractors for the school build 
IN | ram were guests at a banquet, given on 
Jar 23rd at the local high school. The 
boa reed to accept and pay for four new 
SCI lding's. 

l recent verdict of $5,000 against the 
men of the Easton, Pa., school board has 
cau he resignation of Herbert D. Randall, 
whi rm would have expired in 1927. The 
men of the board were involved as individ- 
ua uit for damages brought by Frank 
Ger whose son was injured while playing 
on s property. Mr. Randall, though not a 


mem it the time the Gerstner boy was in 





age, nor to female children. 


jured, said he preferred not to take a chance 


with a similar occurrence in-the future. 

A bill introduced in the Massachusetts 
legislature asks that corporal punishment be 
not administered to children under 10 years of 
In the opinion of 
school authorities, the whole tenor of the bill 
is wrong, and it should be defeated. 

Failure of school board members to qualify 
for office does not affect the validity of the 
board’s acts, according to State Supt. C. N. 


Jensen of Utah. The question arose as a result 


of the discovery that the president, vice-presi- 
dent and clerk of the board of Uinta County had 
failed to qualify by filing bonds. On the other 
hand, it was held that failure to qualify might 
lay the board open to prosecution for removal 
from office. 

Taxpayers should show more interest in 
school affairs, in the opinion of F. A. MeCor- 
nack, president of the board at Sioux City, Ia. 
Mr. McCornack pointed out that the board 
apparently has the support of the public and 
that the schools are being run as the people 
want them run. He holds that taxpayers 
should display the proper amount of interest in 
board meetings and should bring their com 
plaints to the board. 

Spokane, Wash. Under a new rule adopted 
by the school board, no grade school girl gradu 
ate’s dress may cost more than $3. The dress 
must be made by the girl herself and its style 
must be decided by the class of which she is a 
membe1 

The city council of Denver, Colorado, has 
decreed that all school children be vaccinated. 
The school authorities have no discretion in the 
matter. They must exclude from the schools 
all children who have not complied with this 
ordinance. Then if the child excluded has not 
completed the eighth grade or is less than six- 
teen years of age, the parents of that child must 
be reported for contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

A bill has been introduced in the Nebraska 
legislature, calling for the nomination of mem 
bers of the Omaha board by district, and their 
subsequent election by the city at large instead 
of the present plan. The bill requires that two 
candidates shall be nominated in each of the 


twelve wards by residents, one of whom shall be 
elected by the city at large. 

Cleveland, School board members have 
been notified it is illegal to print and publish a 
book of industrial mathematics for ninth grade 
pupils who are having difficulty with the regular 
course. The board is seeking a way out of the 
difficulty. 

Pottstown, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a policy of dropping fromthe class rolls 
non-resident pupils whose tuition bills are in 
arrears. 

The board of education of New Bedford, 
Mass., has been deadocked over the election of 
a vice chairman. The candidates were Fred W. 
Steele and Claude C. Smith. The new members 
f the board elected for four years are Edward 
R. Hathaway, Rufus A. Soule, Charles F. 
Archambeault and Mrs. Hazel C. Burton, for the 
ensuing four years. 

J. B. Griffen, member of the Sacramento, 
California, board of education is oppose xd to the 
socalled mental tests as conducted in the schools 
of that city. The results of the tests are sent 
to the Leland Stanford University for examina- 
tion. Mr. Griffen’s motion to abolish the tests 
failed. 

3y a vote of four to one, the Lancaster, 
Ohio, board of education adjusted the back 
salary of the former superintendent, Samuel H. 
Layton, on a compromise offer made by the latter 
for $2,600. Dr. W. R. Coleman, L. E. Huddle, 
C. W. Griffith, and George Rabe voted in favor 
and Ralph Wolfe against. 

“Nothing is too good for Rahway,” is the 
slogan under which President M. F. Quinn of 
the Rahway, N. J., board of education submits 
the annual report of the school system. He 
contends that “in any community the board of 
education is under dual obligation to speak.” 
The report is descriptive of the operation of the 
school system. It is liberally gy ng The 
members of the board are . Quinn, presi- 
dent; J. J. Vail, vice-president; FP W. Kidd, Rev. 
R. W. Elliott, Mrs. I. W. Thorn. V. F. Little is 
the superintendent. 

Owing to a difference of opinion regarding 
a proposed building program, L. C. Kishman and 
A. D. Baumhart resigned from the Vermillion, 
Ohio, board of education. George Neagle is the 
president of the board. 
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THE HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP, PENN’A., HIGH SCHOOL (Boyd, Abel & Gugert, Philadelphia, Architects) IS DURIRON EQUIPPED. 


The pride and satisfaction of any community in a 
modern school is justified by reason of its many out- 
standing improvements over the best schools built but a 


decade ago. 


There is no more striking example of these better- 
ments than the installation of Duriron acid-proof drain 
lines and other acid-resisting equipment in the laboratory. 


Duriron is produced only 


This part of the plumbing, formerly a menace and a 
source of constant repair expense, is, with Duriron, en- 
tirely permanent, and wholly devoid of upkeep charges. 


In 1924 Duriron drain lines were installed in over five 
hundred high schools, from Maine to California; and it 
is specified because there is no “or equal” material. 


DAYTON -OHIO 


me DURIIRON Company 





The board of education of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has turned an old brewery into a serviceable 
school supply warehouse and repair shop. 

The appointment of two women as teachers 
whose husbands earn good saaries was opposed 
by Rufus A. Saule of the New Bedford, Mass., 
board of education. In discussing one of the 
appointees, Mr. Saule said: “Her husband is 
earning $3,100 a year and it doesn’t seem fair 
that his wife should hold the position thereby 
crowding out a single woman who must support 


herself.” 


—A bill has been introduced in the Indiana 
legislature providing for a school board of three 
men and two women for the city of Evansville. 
The board would be appointed by the Mayor of 
the city. Under the bill, school systems in cities 
of more than 71,000, and less than 86,000 popu- 
lation, are classed as school corporations, and 
are separate and distinct from civil corpora- 
tions. 

—Calling attention to the recent disaster at 
Babb Switch, in Kiowa County, Okla., Miss 
Mary Richards, county superintendent of Wash- 
ington County, has addressed letters to school 
boards outlining the manner in which fire haz- 
ards may be eliminated in school buildings of 
the county. She writes: 

“By this time every one should be familiar 
with the details of the catastrophe on the night 
of December 24 at the Babb Switch school in 
Kiowa county. 

“The main purpose of this letter is to urge 
that school boards and other persons inspect 
their respective school buildings, and then pro- 
ceed at once to instityte fire prevention meas- 
ures before another school fire occurs. 

“We advise and urge with all the authority 
we can command that at least the following 
measures be adopted at once in all schools where 
such precautions have not already been taken: 

“Have at least two doors in every schoolroom. 

“Have all doors open outward. 

“Have window screens attached with hinges 
and fastened with hook ther device easily 
unfastened from the inside. 

“Keep all flues in repair. 

“Avoid having rubbish or infi. 
the school buildings. 

“Have fire drill. 

“Report fire trap buildings to state superin- 


mables about 


tendent’s 
City. 
“Any type of school building may be a fire 
hazard unless properly used. The best we can 
make of the Hobart tragedy, now, is to see that 
such a holocaust is not repeated in our schools.” 

—An act defining in detail the duties of 
school boards of Rhode Island with respect to 
equipment, buildings, fire protection, discipline 
and other matters has been presented in the 
state senate by Senator Sanderson of Johnston. 
The bill is an amendment of section 18, chap- 
ter 70, of the general laws, and reads as follows: 

“The school committee shall make provision 
for visitation and inspection of every public 
school in the town by the superintendent of 
schools or other agent of the committee at reg- 
ular periods or so often as may be required for 
proper supervision; provided that at least once 
during every school year an examination shall 
be made of the schoolhouse and premises, in- 
cluding classrooms, laboratories and other rooms 
used by pupils and teachers, with particular ref- 
erence to cleanliness, heating, lighting, seating, 
ventilation and other sanitary arrangements, 
and to corridors, stairways, doors, windows, fire 
escapes and other devices for the protection of 
life in case of fire; and of registers and other 
school records, of the school library, apparatus 
and equipment in classrooms and laboratories, of 
the books, discipline, mode of teaching and other 
matters that affect instruction. Report of such 
visitation and examination, with recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of schools, shall be 
made to the school committee.” 

At Central Falls, R. L., a new high school to 
cost $200,000 has become an issue between the 
board of education and the city council. There 
is need for such a school, and the superintendent 
and school board urge it earnestly. 

-The new wing of the high school at Coeur 
D’Alene, Idaho, was opened with an address by 
J. L. Breckenridge, superintendent representing 
the board of education. The response was made 
by Lawrence Newcombe who represented the 
students. 

At the annual conference of school boards 
held at Hamilton, Ohio, Dr. John W. Withrow, 
former president of the Cincinnati board of edu- 
cation, said: “Isn’t it a travesty on national 
intelligence that anybody may administer the 
most important function of the state and nation 


office, capitol building, Oklahoma 





without other qualifications than that he is above 
21 and out of jail?” 

The new $100,000 high school at Bingham, 
Utah, was opened with an enjoyable program. 
W. W. Wilson, president of the Jordan school 
district presided. The speakers were Gov. Chas. 
R. Mabey, Dr. C. N. Jensen, superintendent of 
public instruction; Pres. George Thomas, of the 
University of Utah; Pres. F. S. Harris, of the 
B. Y. U.; Pres. E. G. Peterson, of the U. A. C.; 
E. L. Burgon, chairman of the county commis- 
sion; Mayor F. E. Straup of Bingham, and Prin- 
cipal L. W. Neilsen of Jordan high school. 

At a conference of city and county school 
superintendents of Kentucky, held at Frankfort, 
it was decided to strive for a new school code. 
“For years we have patiently waited for what 
we have sought,” the concluding paragraph of 
the resolutions adopted declared. “Too fre- 
quently our prayers for needed legislation have 
not been answered. It is time for us to agree 
definitely on what we want and then take a 
militant attitude to get it.” Lee Kirkpatrick, 
city superintendent, Paris, was elected president, 
and John Howard Payne, Richmond, city super- 
intendent, was elected secretary at the closing 
session. 

—Dr. H. V. Holloway, state superintendent of 
Delaware has, in view of the Oklahoma disaster, 
warned the school authorities of the state against 
the hazards of fire. He says: “Many of our 
schools have their windows solidly screened so 
that these cannot be used for exit in case of 
necessity. In such rooms, when the stove is 
placed near the exit, these screens should be so 
arranged that they can be easily opened from 
the inside. The greatest caution should be exer- 
cised at evening meetings to avoid fire risks. 
Special attention should be given to the placing 
of lamps and the kind of lamps used. 

At Pottsville, Pa., the board of education 
displeased a part of the constituency by appoint- 
ing a high salaried teacher from the outside. 
The Journal of that city is incensed and says: 
“Let the school board resign. If the board re- 
fuses to do this, let a petition be addressed to 
the court asking that the board be ousted for 
mal-administration and incompetency. 
The time has come for vigorous action. Our 
schools must be saved.” 
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GUILBERT & BETELLE, 


KEARNY HIGH SCHOOL, KEARNY, NEW JERSEY F. A. BROEDEL COMPANY, 
Architects, Newark, N ’ 


Plumbers, Arlington, N J 


Clow workma nship includes those 
extra-conscientious touches that mean 
complete satisfaction and long service. 


lor instance, in the case of an installa- 
tion like that shown here, the urinals 
selected are of like color and height, 
and completely assembled before ship- 
ment to the contractor. The owner, 
his architect, and his contractor are 
thus assured of a perfect installation 


of perfectly operating fixtures. 


These forehanded measures are never 
slighted. Clow delivery means deliv- 
ery ready for installation. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin St., Chicago 





s0YS’ TOILET ROOM, KEARNY HIGH SCHOOL Sales O flice 


CLOT 


n Principal Cities 
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EPAIRS to buildings cost some 

school boards a lot more money 
than others. The many schools that 
have adopted the suggestions on this 
page, however, are among those whose 
maintenance costs are low -st. 


Floors—Walk on a concrete floor and it 
seems impenetrable. Yet, unless hardened, 
that floor in time will begin to dust and 
wear. The dust is very harmful to lungs, 
clothing and equipment. But the disinte 
gration of the floor that follows in its wake 
is a worse evil, for it spells expensive floor 
repairs. 

If a concrete floor is treated with Lapido 
lith, the liquid chemical floor hardener, 
however, it will never dust or wear. Lap 
dolith penetrates the concrete when flushed 
on a floor. It binds the loose particles to 
gether, fills the empty spaces, and hydrates 
the free lime. By action the 
coarse structure 1s changed to a fine, dense, 


che mic al 


even surface of crystalline formation. This 
surface is permanently dust-proof, wear 
proot and water proof. It needs no 
attention. 


further 
Lapidolith can be applied on 
either old or new floors. If treated at night 








L. SONNEBORN SONS, 


You, too, can cut your maintenance costs 


the floor is ready for business by morning. 


If your floors are of wood you can avoid 
a lot of trouble by an application of 
Lignophol. This preservative dressing pene- 
trates the wood and restores its natural oil 
and gum. It prevents the wood from rot- 
It does 
away with the need for frequent applica- 
tions of floor oil and produces a smooth, 


ting, splintering or drying out. 


dustless surface that lasts for many years. 


Painted Surfaces—One paint is very much 
like another while in the can. The question 
is, how will that paint look after it has been 
on a wall for a few years? Therein lies the 
big advantage in painting with Cemcoat, 
the gloss, egg-shell or flat enamel paint. 
For this paint can be washed over and 
,and each time the dirt and grime 


disappear like magic. 


over again 


Because of its body Cemcoat usually re- 
quires one less coat on a given surface. It 
adheres to a brick, plaster or concrete wall 
just as easily as to wood, for it is not 
affected by free lime. Ce 
always contain this lime, which is fatal to 


ncrete and mortar 


the life of most paints. Cemcoat 1s made 


Send for literature giving further details on any of these products 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


INC., 


for exteriors as well as interiors, in white 
and colors. 

Roofs—A small leak or a large leak in the 
roof of any of your buildings can be last 
ingly repaired with Stormtight. This ad- 
hesive, rubber-like coating can be applied 
by anyone in a few minutes, over any roof 
ing material. At the same time Stormtight 
will make an entire roof just as waterproof. 
Many an old roof about due for replace- 
ment has been made as good as new by an 
application of Stormtight, thus saving the 
owner hundreds of dollars. Stormtight is 
made in semi-liquid and plastic form, and 
is packed in containers holding from one 
gallon up to a barrel. 


Exterior Walls—lf you would have warm, 
dry interiors no matter what the weather, 
and if you would preserve the natural 
beauty of your walls, treat the outside of 
your buildings with Hydrocide Colorless. 
This material is a perfect waterproofing 
for brickwork. It penetrates the brick; it 
contains no paraffin, and so does not run in 


hot weather; it col 


lects no dust; it can be 
) P | p4 
painted; and, best of all, its presence on a 


wall cannot be detected. 














FINANCE AND TAXATION 





The school building program for Montclair, 
N. J., as outlined by Miss Mary W. Carter, 
president of the board of educatian, calls for an 
expenditure of 1,335,000 for 1925-27. 

Superintendent M. W. Longman of Muske- 
gon, Michigan, has made an exhaustive study of 
the school] statistics of thirteen Michigan cities. 
These cities are Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Flint, 
Hamtramck, Hastings, Highland Park, Jackson, 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, Muskegon, Pontiac, Sagi- 
naw, E. S., and Saginaw, W. S. The popula- 
tion of these cities range from Hastings, 5,132, 
to Flint, 91,599. He notes the enrollment, 
property valuations, bonded indebtedness, per 
cavita wealth, school tax, etc., etc. 

The following school bond were 
carried in Pennsylvania: Greensburg, $600,000; 
Harrisburg, $1,650,000; Hammelstown Sorough, 
$63,000; Radna Township, $450,000. 

A recent biennial report of the Iowa De 
partment of Public Instruction shows that the 
state spent nearly $57,000,000 on public schools 
during the two-year period ending in July, 1924. 
It is also shown that there is a decrease this 
year of more than $1,000,000 in the aggregate 
cost of school maintenance and the total bonded 
indebtedness over 1923. 


issues 


The total number of schoolhouses in the state 
in 1924 was 11,885, representing a value of 
$97,383,457, and the total bonded indebtedness 
was $56,947,904. 

Miami, Okla. Citizens of the town recently 
subscribed $21,000 necessary to carry the school 
through the full nine months’ term. The citi- 
zens came to the help of the schools after the 
board issued a statement that classes would be 
discontinued at the close of the first semester 
owing to a depleted treasury. The board mem- 
bers were absolved from any blame for the con- 
dition in which the schools had fallen. It is 
planned to appoint an advisory board of citizens 
to study the tax rolls and secure a higher valua 
tion of taxable property. 

Principal G. W. Willett of the Lyons Town- 
ship High School at LaGrange, IIl., has recom 
mended that industries be taxed for school pur- 
poses in proportion to the number of families 
brought into the community. Mr. Willett was 


appointed to make a study of tax problems in 


connection with education and his report covered 
data gathered through questionnaires. In the 
report, Mr. Willett showed that the small high 
school often has an operating running 
above $175 and in some cases as high as $500, 
despite the fact that many such schools do not 
offer accredited work. 


cost 


Financial independence for school boards in 
the cities of Rhode Island, insuring control by 
school boards of reasonable resources and also of 
the construction and care of school buildings, as 
suggested by the state education board, has 
been recently by Walter G. Ranger, 
State Commissioner of Schools. Mr. Ranger 
urged that every city in the state adopt meas- 
ures for the conduct of school matters but held 
that the real solution is a special act governing 
all the cities of the state. 

An increase in the allowance made by New 
York State for the support of public schools 
has been recommended by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the state of New York as a 
relief from financial difficulties in many com- 
munities. The Regents urge that the state 
grant larger allowances for necessary teachers’ 
salaries in each city, village, and rural school 
district. It is pointed out that a little less than 
one-fifth of the amount necessary to maintain 
schools is appropriated by the 
result, even large cities become hampered by 
constitutional limitations, while villages and 
rural school districts find it almost impossible 
to support their schools properly in these days 
of greatly increased costs. 

A further study will be made of larger taxing 
units in rural sections and of the means of relief 
for exceptionally weak rural schools. A study 
will also be made as to sources from which the 
state can raise the necessary additional moneys 
for schools, without increasing school taxes 
upon real estate. A number of conferences are 
planned by the Regents in the direction of com- 
pleting the details for a new financial plan. 
The final act will be the approval or disap- 
proval of the present plans by the legislature 
and the governor of the state. 


stressed 


state, and as a 


Indianapolis, Ind. The business manager has 
asked authority to make a temporary loan of 
$900,000 for the school system, in anticipation 


of the spring tax payment, which is expected to 
amount to $2,600,000. 

New Haven, Conn. The school department 
faces an estimated deficit of $33,784 for the year 
1924-1925. The expenses for operating the 
schools exceeded the appropriation. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board has asked 
the city for $9.30 as its pro rata of the tax 
revenue for the operation of the schools this 
year. Although this is twenty cents less than 
last year, increased valuations provide even 
more than the $1,252,993 spent by the depart- 
ment last year, and will take care of all unpaid 
bills remaining in the hands of the board 

Apportionment of the $8,000,000 common 
school distributive fund among the 102 counties 
of Illinois has been passed up by State Auditor 
Andrew Russell because of uncertainties in the 
law passed by the last legislature. Mr. Russell 
has advised the state superintendent that it 
would be unsafe for him to act until the 
Supreme Court has made a definite decision re- 
garding the legality of the law. There is 
danger that the fund will be held up an entire 
year, which would throw the school accounts in 
some counties into chaos. 

Duluth, Minn. The school bond issues of 
$1,250,000 has been awarded to two Duluth and 
two Chicago banks. The proceeds of the bonds 
will be used for the remodeling of the present 
buildings and for the erection of new schools. 

Houston, Tex. The school board will ex- 
pend $3,000,000 this year for the erection of new 
high schools and the improvement of ward 
schools. 

Atlanta, Ga. A new budgeting system has 
been adopted by the school board. The system 
makes it easy to prepare reports on school ex- 
penditures for the federal government. 

Rockford, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,777,933 for the year 1925, 
which has been submitted to the city council for 
final approval. 

Cicero, Ill. Charging extravagance and in- 
justice to the taxpayers, the board of election 
commissioners has challenged the right of the 
village school board to call an election on & 
$300,000 bond issue for the erection of a new 
school. Economy in election affairs is of par- 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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y A NoMaste Toilet Tissue 











If all that could be said of ““No-Waste’”’ 
Tissue were condensed to two words, 
those words would be economical and 
sanitary in their fullest meanings. 


Without a single failure, hundreds of leading cor- 
porations, hotels, public buildings, schools and colleges, 
have adopted ‘‘No-Waste’’ Tissue as a standard wash- 
room accessory. They learned that this Tissue and ‘‘No- 
Waste’ cabinets, which are leased free and dispense but 
two sheets at a time, eliminate waste and littering of 


Hoors and reduce washroom expenses from 20% to 30% 


Send the coupon for the facts and prove them to 
your own satisfaction. We will also tell you about 


“Public Service’ towels in regular and ‘junior’’ sizes. 


—~ENOKRIr_ 


National Paper Products Co. 
53 Furnace St. Carthage, N. Y. 
Representatives Everywhere 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Important Products 





Mail Coupon for Free Samples (> 
AW 





SSN >=" -“_— 


‘‘NO-WASTE”’ 
Toilet Tissue and 


Cabinets. 


“PUBLIC SERVICE’’ 
Towels and Cabinets. 


“TOILTEX’’ 
Sanitary Paper in 
Economical Rolls. 








WZ ae 


VALUABLE COUPON 
or | Paper Products ¢ O., 
ace St., irthage, Ma Ss 
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It’s an old saying that “accidents will 
happen.” 

But traffic accidents to children can 
be kept to a minimum by enclosing 
school and playgrounds with Cyclone 
Fence. Cyclone Fence keeps playing 
children within safe bounds—out of 
dangerous streets. 

Cyclone Nation-wide Fencing Service 
is available everywhere. Cyclone en- 
gineers with long years of experience 
in school and playground fencing, 
will study your requirements, make 
recommendations and submit esti- 
mates of cost. No obligation. Write 
today. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Facto? le S 
Waukegan, Illinois 
Newark, New Jersey 


and Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Texas 


‘@clone 
"i edTaq Western Distribute 


FENCE 
AND PRODUCTS Stand 
ye rey 





The Mark of 
uality Fence 
ay Ser e 
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Making the 
Most 
of Lockers 


URING their many years of storage equipment 
experience, the Durand Steel Locker Com- 
pany has no doubt met many problems similar to 
yours, The results that you realize are simple. 
The lockers installed are of the proper type and 
size to amply care for the needs of their users; 
aisles are wide enough, but not too wide; there 
is no excessive crowding during rush hours; there 
is no space wasted, In addition, Durand lockers, 
with their angle-iron frame, their 16-gauge doors 
the heaviest locker door made—and their two- 
coat finish, retain their attractive appearance and 
strength throughout many years of the hardest 
kinds of service. 





Why not send in your floor plans with locker 
space marked off and the number of persons to 
be cared for checked? Recommendations will 
be gladly rendered to assure you of getting the 
most out of the space. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1521 Fort Dearborn 2421 First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh 


352 West 31st Street, 
New York City 
1521 General Motors 

Bldg., Detroit 








PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 


LOCKERS 
BINS 











2405 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 

201 W. 15th Street, 
Los Angeles 


URAND 


STEEL “x2ux° 
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The Acceptance of a New Standard 


For over twenty years the Williams Reversible Window Equip- 
ment has blazed the trail of school building construction, encouraging 
the use of pivoted sash wherever ideal ventilating effects are desired 
and where safe cleaning is necessary. From what was at that time 
a radical departure in window construction, the reversible window 
is today an accepted standard: Sound in principle, it remained for 
its careful application and installation to demonstrate its advantages’ 








Pioneering in this way the necessity of careful selec- 
tion of materials was early enforced on us. We found 


Plank Frame Installations 





it advisable, for instance, to carry our seasoned lumber an 
additional twelve to eighteen months before using, while 
in order to insure the proper operation of our equipment 
we send our own trained mechanics to do the work. This 
careful selection and treatment of materials together with 


Up to 850 openings each 
Akron, O., 18 schools 
Canton, O., 6 schools 
Harrisburg, Pa., 4 schools 
Bethlehem, Pa., 6 schools 
Allentown, Pa., 3 schools 
York, Pa., 2 schools 


our installation service has made the “WILLIAMS” 
equipment the standard in many cities where it is used. 


Woodlawn, Pa., 3 schools 
Girard, O., 4 schools 
Zanesville, O., 4 schools 
New Castle, Pa., 2 schools 
Johnstown, Pa., 4 schools 
Chester, Pa., 2 schools 


The Williams Pivot Sash Company 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O. 









































Continued from Page 9 the Detroit, Michigan, board of education call The board of education of West ¢ hicago, 
tan at this moment, and it - for a gross budget for maintenance and capital lilinois, has been voted a bond issue for a new 
p al election in close proximity to outlay of $25,012,035.51. Since the larger part community high school. The school authorities 
chit ° spring registration would invite f capital outlay consi of permanent improv: under the leadership of Superintendent of 
riticism from the taxpayers. ment for new buildings and land, the actual Byerly conducted an effective publicity cam 
| The hoo board has called a amount to b raised by taxatio1 $14,125, paign. 

tion asking voters rease the tax 237.00, an increase of $1,6380,720.39. In a recent public address at White Plains, 
chools from $2.75 to $4 per 5100 Hawarden, lowa, under the leade hip o! N. Y., Prof. George D Strayer sald: “If a tax 
iluations The board asks an ht uperintendent Menefee, h voted a s100,000 of 36.4 cents S100 of realty valuation were 
m $2 to $38 for: educational purpose bond issue for a new high school. levied in all localiti throughout the state it 
n $0.75 to $1 for bwilding purposes A study on inequalities in educationa pe te be po sibli by Increasing the state’s dis 
\ committee of the State Teachers’ Asso opportunity in Illinois, made by Lester R. tributing fund by 925,000,000 to guarantee an 
Ohio has recommended a greater d Grimm, a_ research worker, and Robert C education to all children in the state approxi 
gre home rule, permitting school districts Moore ecretary of the Illinois state teachers’ ™@Ung that which is se ured in cities and vil- 

local taxing units to determine tax association has been issued by Francis G. Blair, lages at the cost of $70 a pupil a year. 
da greater freedom in the expenditurs state superintendent. The study shows that ‘Lansing, Michigan, has a delinquent tax list 
n for school purposes. A _ revision of Stark County has $4,874.27 of wealth for each “ ager one which reduces the school funds of 
the state taxing system to equalize responsibilty chool child while Williamson County has only a city to his amount. For several months 
and ninate legal poverty in taxing ability is $728.02. _Comparisons made through the state ses — — ge noge carrying on an audit 
ng the proposals of the committee. show wide differences in tax ability to support fai ee hes have established a 
Unnecessary costs in the- construction of the schools. Comparisons made with other airly accurate basis for proceeding with the 


ises are imposed by the state building tates on the taxable wealth and the school 


claim against the city, which will, of course, be 


» » ; . al l " frie ‘Peaqdi y ‘ @e 
OE vhich hould be modified to reduce ex costs, 1t 1S found that while llinols is wealthy in ent rely friendly proceeding and need not 
1] ul ; . See ory in t ' Sc ac _— j 
penditure Advisory service should be given its school expenditures are low. necessarily go into the courts, as the solution 
ae tn atin . -al hool districts in plan “Ma” Beveuson, ti nial ¢ can be easily reached by the application of 
Vv ft st oO Océ S 00 ais CUS ‘ la *¢ ruson, ine re) t y no oO ’ . 
~ e t cal s¢ 1 , : Ban - stg mathematics and laws. 
ning liding’s. exas, recommends a4 tax on cigarettes an ‘ . y 7 ; 
; ee ae ; Paertg om eyrigglles Supt. Frank Cody of Detroit, Mich., has 
Recommendations for adequate financial lieves that $4,000,000 can be raised in that way ae that $73 } : 
: . “saan . : estimated that $73,000,000 will be required dur- 
support for schools, based on a study of the for the schools. In her message to the legisla @ the t decade f } hs > af 
. . | . oe ayo one ae : , Ing the next decade for the purchase of sites and 
inal situation in Ohio, have been !ssued by ture she says: fr smokers are not interested the construction of new building The estimate 
sk E fod . St I ] itipes. - &S ? 
the Ohio Teachers’ Association. The generally in the great cause of education all they would ; rae a aA ‘ : ves 
ne! was prepared at the request of the mayor’s 
accepted theory that rural and village districts have to do to relieve themselves of the tax, special committee on investigation of school 
} ; ecial oO it » Vesvlvatl scno 
are. i class, less able to support schools than would be to cut out smoking until such time as Snances 
; exempted village districts, met with their desire for smoking would overcome their Approximately $6,176,000 were spent in 
conti tion in the report of a survey just com opposition to education; but I dare say this \arvland during the vear 1922 24 for t} e opera- 
ple i as inti never will occur because t é who s S at aoe Saati 2 92 ou : 
ge , he association. : ‘ ? wn etry ne — whe moke tion of the schools in the 23 counties of the 
T\ e, compulsory education laws, and a generally is the most liberal man in the com tate. Of this amount, the counties furnished 
code olicy are among the points considered munity. ' : : , $4,408,000 and the state $2,068,000. Approxi- 
ep 4 . . ce ret stynit ; gor 
by -ociation. The school budget of Detroit, Mich., for 1925 mately $950,000 were expended in the construc- 
. . . . 3 Q9f a "2. : ’ .} ! i nt 
ppropriation of $123,850 to meet pro 1926 amounts to $24,000,000 which represents tion of new schools, or $300,000 less than the 
the teachers’ equal pay law until the aM Increase of 56,000,000 over the previous yea! amount expended for the similar purpose in 
end : chool vear has been included in the Inspector John S. Hall claims that the item of 1922-1922 ‘ 
\ : r ¥y ‘ing aintenance has ‘rease 5 per cent le the ' , 
h iget at Syracuse, N. Y. During the Saar cea ha ai ised 15 pet yey while the Minneapolis, Minn. Expense of education 
sSumr the board anticipates that additional H “ popu « heageer las Increased only J per ce nt. in Minneapolis, as well as in the countrv as a 
+a . : . > , lt 1S , t < S , - " 4 j . _ q 
ial aid will be given so that the law * yiame the platoon system for the bulk ol whole, has trebled in the ten years from 1913, 
; a ‘ + . ain ane " " Ace tlaring ‘ S E 
ma\ effect in 1925-1926. Une “een ntenance increa 7 declaring that it i the cost in the city being 29 cents out of every 
“ hool levy of Denver, Colorado, tor a ere as an economical vé hicle for education dollar, acording to Supt. W F. Webster. The 
1925 e made on a basis of 11.98 mills. The rhe board of education of Portland, Oregon, cost of the Minneapolis schools was $2,003,736 
budg hich has been carefully worked out estimates that it costs that city a quarter of a in 1913, and $5,916,544 in 1923. The three 
éalls { erand total of $5,243,942. million dollar s a year for pupils unable to keep primary causes attributed to the increase in ex- 
7 hool budget for 1925-26 prepared by up with their classes and compelled to “repeat.’ pense are the increase in the number of pupils, 
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THE BAY CTATER 








No. 902 C 
8 Half Pan Boxes 


Contain Alizarin Crimson, 
Orange, Gamboge, Violet, 
New Breen, 
lvory Black, Yellow Ochre, 
and one No.7 Special C. H. 
Water Color Brush in black 
polished handle. 


Add to our long experience the high standards of 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., and you have the 
reason why BAY STATE Water Colors are chosen 
by leading school authorities for their use. 


New Blue, 


Water Color Boxes 


“BAY STATE” on water colors is a mark of merit! 
It is an unvarying assurance of satisfaction. 


We were the pioneer manufacturers in the United 
States of Water Colors for school use. 


BAY STATE Water Color Boxes may be had with 
any desired combination of colors. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 





Rey US. Pat Of 


THE BAY STATER 


Write for details. 

















Boston Brooklyn Jacksonville 
the increase in the average expense of educating Ce NO -s..44:6,0'5:6- salen bee wer 5.00 buildings, paying the janitors and others em- 
a pupil due to higher salary schedules, and Co). SEEN coh cb esc ee rod seme 3.00 ployed for this purpose according to a fixed 


newer tunctions carried on in the schools. 
Oakland, Calif. The school board has the 

first million dollars available from the $9,75u,- 

000 bond issue of 1924. 

COMMUNITY USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

—The Denver, Colorado, board of education 
has worked out a set of rules applicable to the 
community use of school buildings, as follows: 

1. Free Use of Buildings 

The buildings may be used without cost by 
the following types of organizations: 

a. Parent-Teacher Associations. 

b. Associations formed for the improvement 
and betterment of local communities, such as the 
present improvement associations. 

c. The Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
similar semi-educational organizations, when 
properly supervised and chaperoned. 

2. Use of Buildings upon Payment of Fees 

Subject to the conditions named elsewhere in 
these rules, and upon payment of the charges 
as set forth in the schedule of charges, the 
school buildings of Denver may be used by other 
organizations or groups for meetings intended 
for recreation, self-improvement, or community 
improvement. Buildings may not be used for 
the promotion of any commercial interest or 
private gain. 

3. Cases in Which Use of Buildings Will Not 
Be Allowed 

The schools may not be used (1) by any in- 
dividual, group, or society that teaches or 
preaches any doctrine or theory subversive of 
the constitution or laws of the state of Colorado 
or of the United States, or advocates social or 
political change by violence or revolution; or 
(2) for private or corporate gain; or (38) for 
religious or political meetings. 

1. Schedule of Charges Where Admission Is 
Not Charged 
The charges for the use of various types of 


rooms in the sch buildings will be as follows: 
a. Elementary hools 
(1) Classroom dis hod Sale Beka a 
(2) Auditoriu eal Sil ins a tk we 
(3) Gymnasium SeCCEeS Perr e 
b. Junior high schools 
(1) Classroom .... see ee a 


(4) Swimming pool .............. 
According to schedule now in force 
ec. Senior high schools 


TE ee See eee a $1.50 
Ce DIOR EMD G-i.n 5.6 ov bs dw wane 7.50 
Se ee 3.50 


Payments shall be made at the time of the 
filing of the application for the use of the build- 
ing. 

5. Schedule of Charges for Entertainments to 
Which Admission Is Charged 

No entertainment may be given in a school, 
the proceeds of which are to go for the private 
benefit of any individual or association or firm. 
The net proceeds of all entertainments must be 
used for civic, philanthropic, charitable, or edu- 
cational purposes. 

The schedule of charges for the use of build- 
ings for entertainments to which admission is 
charged shall be as follows: 

a. Elementary schools 


(1) Classroom ....... Serer ee. ft 

By PeRTOON bk 6 6 a's cds vekKee cs BOOS 

MR OT Se ee 8.00 
b. Junior high schools 

he OS Se errr errr: a 

(2) Auditorium ..... vb ea bide oe ee 

1 a reer rece 12.00 
c Senior high schools 

0 me ee ae seed 8.00 

hfe OS re 30.00 


(3) Gymnasium ....$15.00 to 25.00 
6. Application for Use of Buildings 
Application for the use of a building must be 
made to the office of the chief engineer on forms 
supplied by the District. Such application must 
be signed by the responsible officer of the asso- 
ciation or group making application. 
7. Payment for Damages 
The person, persons, or society making appli 
cation for the use of a building shall agree to 
indemnify the District for any damage to school 
property by any person or persons attending the 
meetings, and likewise to relieve the District 
from all responsibility for any damage or loss to 
the property of any person attending the meet- 
ing. 
8. Supervision 
The District will supply supervision in the 


schedule. 
9. Care and Use of Buildings 

The fellowing rules must be observed in the 
use of buildings: 

a. Tobacco shall not be used in the buildings. 

b. Persons attending meetings must confine 
themselves to the rooms and corridors assigned 
for their use. 

c. A written statement of the maximum 
number of tickets to be sold (not exceeding the 
seating capacity of the auditorium to be used) 
must be filed with the application for use of 
buildings. 

d. Guards to prevent trespass in portions of 
the building not authorized to be used must be 
provided by applicants when so directed. 
TENNESSEE SCHOOL OFFICERS’ CONVEN- 

TION. 

The Public School Officers’ Association of 
Tennessee met at Nashville, with J. L. Brewer 
of Polk County presiding: 

The address of welcome was delivered by Hon. 
J. Washington Moore, City Attorney of Nash- 
ville; and the response was made by Supt. F. Y. 
Fuqua, of Weakley County. 

Mr. Claude J. Bell, of Nashville, who has been 
a member of the Association for more than 
thirty years, read a most interesting paper on 
“Character Building.” 

The main feature of the meeting was a discus- 
sion on the department of education measure. 
An illustrated lecture on forestry also proved 
interesting. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Miss 
Sue M. Powers, of Shelby County, President; Mr. 
Joel M. Barnes, of Sparta, Vice President; Mr. 
Claude J. Bell, of Nashville, Treasurer; Mr. P. L. 
Harned, Commissioner of Education, Secretary; 
Miss Maude Holman, Assistant Secretary. 

The Executive Committee was elected for 
1925, with Supt. C. F. Fowler, of Union City, for 
the State at large; Mr. T. W. Hunter, Superin- 
tendent of Sumner County, for Middle Tennes- 
see; Mr. W. W. Morris, Superintendent of Knox 
County, for East Tennessee; and Mr. R. E. 
Powers, Superintendent of Henderson County, 
for West Tennessee. 
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Views of the New Boulevard School, Cleveland, Ohio. Wooster Safe-Groot e Statr Treads 
were used throughout. Architect Franz Warner. General Contractor — The Charles 
Peterson Co mpany. 


CARELESS, HURRYING FEET 
WILL NOT SLIP ON WOOSTER TREADS 


HE anti-slip surface of Wooster Safe- placed. ‘The smooth grooves collect the 

Groove Treads prevents accidents. ; y dirt and debris of traffic, leaving the walk- 
The lead or carborundum anti-slip securely ing surface free. ‘They are cleaned with 
holds the foot to the stair—even though the sweep of a broom. 


shoe be 1 or T¢ *T=-SOaKEe r rm . 
es be oil or water-soaked. Wooster Treads are used on school stairs 


Wooster Safe-Groove Stair ‘Treads protect of every kind——old or new—wood, con- 





and prolong the life of stairways. The crete, marble, granite or iron. By com- 


anti-slip surface wears away simultane- bining standard sections, any desired 
ously with its steel or brass base. Jt never loses width may be had. Sizes carried in stock 
its grip. in all widths for immediate shipment. 
Woosters last for years; they serve until worn Send for blue prints showing school instal- 
through. ‘They are easily installed—easily re- lations. 

THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY, Wooster, Ohio 


Y Y Y YW yy Y Y 





Metal and Anti-slip wear away together. 


WOOSTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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NEW YORK 





MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 





Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 





The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order 
strong and durable—good looking and well made. 


AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 


any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 
For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 


vas is recommended. 


The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


shade. 


For Long and Satisfactory Service UseAIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 





is 











CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 


Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 





( ScHOOL BuILDING )} 


A total of $2,500,000 has been given by 
Julius Rosenwald, a Chicago millionaire, for the 
building of rural colored schools in fourteen 
southern states. This year $40,000 will be ex- 
pended in the erection of 45 schools for colored 
pupils in Virginia. Among the states benefited 
by the Rosenwald fund, North Carolina ranks 
first, with 400 Rosenwald schools. 

The Johnson School at Cheyenne, Wyo., was 
occupied for the first time in September last. 
It is a seventeen-room building and cost, com- 
plete, $195,000. The architect was Mr. William 
Dubois, Cheyenne. This is the fourth building 
erected in as many years in Cheyenne, and 
brings the total outlay up to $740,000. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Mr. E. J. Hancock has 
been named as the architect for the new senior 
high school to be erected in the near future. 

By a vote of 595 to 146, the voters of Ilion, 
N. Y., approved an expenditure of $110,000 for 
the erection of an additional elementary school. 

The common council of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
appropriated $785,000 for a new elementary 
school on the east side. 

New York, N. Y. Four new buildings and 
two additions were occupied on February 2nd, 
with the opening of the second semester. Six 
buildings and one addition were delayed in com- 


pletion and were not opened at that time. 
Brooklyn Borough profits most by the new 
school facilities, since more than one-third of 


the new seats are in this borough. The distri- 
bution provides 2,804 sittings for Manhattan, 
2,912 for the Bronx, 4,056 for Brooklyn, and 
1,943 for Queens. 

-_James Bonar was reelected superintendent 
of school buildings by the Pittsburgh, Pa., board 
of education, at a salary of $7,000 a year. Mr. 
Bonar in accepting the appointment, spoke of 
the progress made in building operations of the 





Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
Patented Brackets. 














board. He said: “You have added 23 new school 
buildings and additions in the last 13 years, 16 
of which have been built or in course of con- 
struction since the war, and today you are pro- 
viding facilities for 90,000 pupils, an increase of 
50 per cent since 1911.” 

The combined high-and-grade school build- 
ing completed at Burnett, near Beaver Dam, 
Wis., was in the hands of a special committee 
composed of Messrs. H. H. Hilgendorf, F. G. 
Schmidt, E. O. Bogda, H. H. Schroeder, E. C. 
Neitzel and W. A. Winke, who had charge of the 
building of the school, with County Superintend- 
ent of Schools Paul Kaiser, a former instructor 
in the Burnett school, in an advisory capacity. 
The school is in charge of Mr. Robert E. Over- 
ton as principal and Miss Evelyn Petry as his 
assistant. 

The new school erected at Chadd’s Ford, 
Delaware, by the Chester County auxilliary as- 
sociation is nearly completed. The cost is 
$92,000, of which Pierre S. du Pont contributed 
$50,000, and various districts $42,000. 

Bridgeton, N. J., has just completed a new 
high school, at a cost of $200,000. The News 
of that city has discovered that Hibbing, Minn., 
with a population of 17,000, the same as Bridge- 
ton, spent $4,360,000 for a high school. 

The Detroit, Mich., board of education has 
engaged the architectural firm of Malcomson & 
Higginbotham to remedy the acoustical de- 
ficiencies in the Northwestern high school build- 
ing, at a cost of $3,200. 

Pierre S. du Pont, who has manifested great 
interest in the Delaware schools, recently made 
an inspection of the school buildings at Wil- 
mington. He was accompanied by Dr. Victor 
D. Washburn of the board of education, 
David A. Ward, superintendent, and Floyd E. 
Booth, business manager. The result was that, 
in the judgment of the party, many of the old 
schools must be replaced by modern structures. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. It is believed the year 
1925 will see the practical completion of the 
building program which has been under way for 
the past few years. The Burton school will be 
completed early this spring, and three further 
buildings will be ready for use in September. 
Plans are being prepared for another school to 
be erected in the southeast section. 

—Rice Lake, Wis. A survey of the school 
buildings was recently completed by Dr. W. J. 





Osburn, assisted by Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Giles 
of the state education department. The board 
will carry out an extensive building program 
based upon the findings of the survey. 

Rawlings, Wyo. Bids have been received 
for the construction of a new high school to cost 
a It will be ready for use in January, 
926. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The committee on city 
property of the city council has reported favor- 
ably a bill for the condemnation of a site for an 
administration building. 

Seattle, Wash. Construction of four schools, 
and additions to two high schools, have been 
provided for in a building program adopted by 
the board. The board has asked for $2,250,000 
to cover a period of two years. The total in- 
crease in capacity will be 5,840 pupils. 

Boston, Mass. A $12,000,000 building pro- 
gram for schools is provided in a bill prepared 
by the school committee and presented to the 
state legislature. The plan calls for a levy of 
the money by taxes in $4,000,000 installments 
in 1925, 1926 and 1927, the expenditures to be 
spread over a five-year period. 

Montclair, N. J. The _ school board has 
adopted a recommendation of the building com- 
mittee providing that school buildings shall be 
insured to their full value. Under the new plan, 
buildings will be insured to full fair value, as 
shown by the appraisal of 1921, plus actual cost 
of additions since that time, and less five per 
cent of the total in each case to cover excava- 
tions and foundations. One agency will be em- 
ployed to handle all the insurance in the interest 
of order and efficiency. 

Reading, Pa. The results of the post card 
vote in the museum-grade school controversy 
reveals that the voters overwhelmingly vote 
for grade schools first, in preference to a mu- 
seum. Of a $3,500,000 bond issue previously 
approved at the polls, more than half of that 
sum, or $1,600,000, will be spent immediately 
for grade schools. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The school board is con- 
sidering plans for three high schools. A bond 
issue of $2,500,000 will be required to build these 
schools. Puklic School No. 34, in Indianapolis, 
has been renamed the Eleanor Skillen School, 
in honor of a former principal now deceased. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more 
than other makes, yet it is used by more 
i schools than any other. 





C School heads are rightfully cautious when 
7 selecting Playground Equipment. A few 
ee dollars saved in buying unsafe apparatus 
1s may mean serious injury to a child in addi- 
t tion to heavy damages that must be paid. 
ms" 

he Most all reputable school supply 

it | houses sell Fun-Ful Equipment. 

toes 

| Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 

er Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 
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FLOORS 


for 


EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDINGS 

















Youre Welcome 
to the full facts 


What floor is so hard and tough that it out- 
wears stone? What floor is so clean that it is used 

hospitals? What floor is so smooth that it is 
used in ball rooms? What floor has the beauty 
demanded in homes? What floor gives the best 
anchorage for desks, reduces the cost of janitor 
service, makes the most comfortable footing for 
children, gives you the best investment of the tax 
payer's money? 


All these questions have a definite bearing upon 
the floor you should choose for your school. For 
in your school you need long wear, sanitation, 
smoothness, economy and cheerfulness. 


These questions and many others are clearly 
and carefully answered in the book shown above. 

**Kloors for Educational Buildings ” should be 
read by every school board member before a cent 
is spent for new construction or remodeling. The 
book is prepared for you—you are welcome to it. 
Write today, and receive this valuable discussion 
of an important subject. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1061 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings 


PMA n Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that 
f anda rdised and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manutacturers Association, whose members must attain and main 

| tain the h est standards of manufacture and adhere tomanufactur- | 
ing and gr ng rules which economically conserve every particle 


of these rem ble woods. Thi nf so oh mark is for 
your protect ] f t the flo ou buy MFMA 


Floor with ) Maple 


Beech or Birch 
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Lessening the Danger 
of Eye-Strain and Colds 
with Correct Shades 


HE source of strained eyes and frequent 

colds — what educator has not worried 
greatly over these drains on the vitality of the 
pupils, these hindrances to their scholastic 
progress ? , 


Yet how many of these troubles are simply the 
result of poor shade equipment that can be 
easily corrected! 


There are shades that permit both proper ven- 
tilation and proper distribution of light. 


They are of HARTSHORN manufacture, now in 
use in innumerable towns and cities after thor- 
ough tests by exacting school boards. Mounted 
on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 86 or No. 87 
double brackets, shades of Hartshorn Oswego 
fabric not only last several school terms with 
any reasonable care, but permit proper regula- 
tion of light and heat at all times. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


Write for colors, sage, linen, putty, dust, dill, and in 
Tinted Cambric especially adapted for school use. 
They have been approved by competent chemists. 





Established 1860 
ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 






— 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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DISPLAYS: 


A. E. MacQUARRIE 


map Manufacturer 
hook 


The MacQuarrie 
Map and Display Rail 


Patented 


Makes Every School Wall a Visual Instructor 


ROM Kindergarten to the University, in every room where 
F hooks are wanted for maps or charts, or tacks and pins are 
used to display work or exhibits, this simple inexpensive 
little device meets every need. 
It consists of a drawn steel channel in standard map green enamel, 
fitted with display slides and steel hooks, which are quickly and 
easily adjusted to accommodate any chart, map, or display. 


MAPS: You can study all your maps at one time, or move them 
the length of the room according to lighting requirements, without 


CHARTS: Chart tripods are no longer necessary. The adjust- 
able hook feature makes it possible to use the most cumbersome 
charts simply by removing one end turning without difficulty to the 


BULLETIN BOARDS: It abolishes the fixed bulletin poster board | 
in favor of bulletin panels that can be used by the teacher before the 
class, by the pupil at his desk, or hung in the least desirable space 


The little movable display tack slides enable the 
teacher to show the work of the entire class and to enrich her teach- 
ing by exhibiting pictures, graphs, unmounted maps, charts, and 
supplementary material requiring thumb tacks. 


The MacQuarrie Map and Display Rail is indestructible and 
easily installed by any janitor. 














15 SEYMOUR AVE.,, S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Continued from Page 98) 

Cranston, R. I. The city council in an effort 
to meet demands for housing school children, 
has announced a building program. The new 
program provides for the erection of two schools 
and additions to three existing buildings. 

A bill has been presented in the Indiana 
legislature, seeking to prevent the erection of 
schools without the consent of residents of the 
townships. The bill would prevent the issuance 
of bonds for remodeling or constructing build- 
ings, unless a petition signed by two-thirds of 
the resident land-owners is presented. 

School buildings in Wilmington, Del., make 
a poor showing as a result of a survey com- 
pleted recently by the board of education. Of 
the thirty buildings listed, the highest score, 
which is given No. 30 School, is only 637 points. 
From this figure the ratings range down to 279 
points, given to School No. 18. The results of 
the survey were issued in the form of printed 
folders which were distributed among the par- 
ents of school children. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. The school board has 
considered added precautions for safeguarding 
the lives of children, following the injury of a 
child in a near-panic at one of the grade schools. 
The local fire chief has announced that regular 
inspections of school buildings will be conducted 
and that principals and janitors will be under 
the same regulations as business establishments. 

A bill has been introduced in the state 
legislature of Indiana calling for a change in 
the method of taking the school enumeration. 
The plan calls for an enumeration based on the 
average monthly or daily attendance in public 


and secondary schools in each city. 

Mayor P. E. Barbour of Quincy, Mass., has 
presente a bill in the legislature asking 
authority to borrow $800,000 outside the city’s 
debt limit. The money would be used for the 
constr on of two junior high schools. 

TI chool board of Indianapolis recently 
recelvi report on the survey of lighting con- 
dition determine the buildings with defective 


lighting. An engineer has been employed and 
new lighting systems will be installed wherever 
needed 

—Chicago, Ill. The school board has taken 
under ideration a recommendation Of Supt. 
Willia McAndrew, providing for the creation 


of a building bureau. The bureau, as planned, 
would include a director at $6,500 a year, an 
assistant at $4,000, a draftsman at $3,300, and 
three stenographers or clerks. The continued 
growth of the city and the changing industrial 
and social conditions make necessary a constant 
scrutiny and revaluation in order that trends of 
population and future school needs may be fore- 
seen early, enabling the board of education to 
acquire property while it is comparatively in- 
expensive. 

Johnstown, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a uniform set of rules governing the 
rental of school auditoriums to outside organi- 
zations. 

Dayton, O. An advisory committee has 
been appointed to assist the board in handling 
the problems connected with a $4,000,000 build- 
ing program. 

Omaha, Neb. The school board is con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting an archi- 
tect for the school buildings to be erected from 
the $2,000,000 bond issue. The board has agreed 
upon a standardized unit plan of construction 
for elementary schools. 

St. Johns, Mich. A new school building was 
occupied on January 18th. 

3erwyn, Ill. More than 200 citizens at- 
tended the laying of the corner stone for the 
new elementary school, to be named after Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The building will be erected at a 
cost of about $85,000. 

Yonkers, N. Y. Supt. L. F. Hodge has esti- 
mated that $8,000,000 will be needed to com- 
plete the board’s building program, comprising 
projects now under way and those contemplated 
for the future. 

Auburn, Me. The school board has granted 
students the use of the Webster school audi- 
torium under strict regulations. 

The auditorium may be used for the annual 
junior-senior reception. Rehearsals not re- 
quiring an extension of the stage or scenery, 
mav be held in the hall provided each request 
is submitted to the superintendent. Applications 
for the use of any building other than for strictly 
school activities must be submitted to the board 
of education. 

The school board has adopted plans for the 
first three-story elementary school in the city of 


Minneapolis, Minn. Formerly, all grade schools 
were one or two-story buildings. The new three- 
story Emerson school will replace an existing 
building, one of the antiquated buildings in the 
city. It will be entirely fireproof and will cost 
about $250,000. 

East Deer Township, near Tarentum, Pa., 
on February 17th,’ held an election to vote a 
bond issue of $175,000 for a new school. A site 
for the building has been provided. It is ex- 
pected that actual construction work will begin 
early in the spring and that the building will be 
ready for use late this fall. 

Decatur, Ill. Construction work was begun 
the past year on a modern grade school to cost 
$200,000. The building is 75 per cent complete 
at the present time and will be ready for the 
fall opening of school. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has named 
the new school in Roxbury the Memorial High 
School, in memory of the Boston schoolmen who 
lost their lives in the late war, 

Louisville, Ky. A $3,000,000 bond issue has 
been proposed to relieve the present shortage of 
schoolroom accommodations, 

Tacoma, Wash. During the past year a 
total of twelve new buildings were completed as 
part of the building program. This year the 
board plans the erection of six junior high 
schools, all of which are to be ready for use for 
the fall opening in September. The most ex- 
pensive of these is the James Stewart School, 
which will be completed in August, at a cost 
of $405,000. The Morton McCarver will be com- 
pleted in September, at a cost of $299,000. Of 
the remaining three schools, the Robert Gray 
will cost $175,000, the Allen Mason $200,000, 
and the Franklin Gault $200,000. 

Montclair, N. J. The school board has pre- 
pared an extensive building program covering 
the years 1925, 1926 and 1927. The program 
provides for the erection of two elementary 
schools, one junior high school and improve- 
ments to present structures, and involves an 
expenditure of $1,335,000. 

Mr. Leonard F. W. Stuebe, architect, of 
Danville, Ill., has been selected to plan the new 
half-million-dollar high school at Kankakee. 
Work on the preparation of plans will begin at 
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Try 


Beauty and Practical Protection Combined 


Truly, Wrought Iron Fence achieves per- 
fect harmony with the architectural ex- 
cellence of your modern school buildings. 
It carries an air of dignity and unaging 
permanence that commands the admira- 
tion of everyone. And, what is more, it 
is in fact an investment which will endure 


It is no longer a question of fence—or no 
fence! Fence of the best kind within ap- 
propriation limits is a necessity. Being 
“The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Iron Fence” we build a great many school 
fences, an experience which enables us 
to offer timely advice as well as a superior 


for generations. 


product. 


Our catalog will be sent on Request. 
AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
130 West 34th Street, New York City. 


The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 
120 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chain Link Fence 
for Playgrounds 
and Athletic Fields 


The very practical advantage 
of lower cost commends chain- 
link wire fence for use on side 
and rear lines, and for the pro- 
tection of detached play- 
grounds and athletic fields. It 


is amply strong and, with its wire fab- 
ric galvanized a‘ter weaving, is last- 


ingly durable. Ten years without paint- 
ing measures its early life—with proper 
upkeep old age is indefinitely post- 
poned 

For school yard enclosure a 5 or 6 ft. 
high fence with top rail is commonly 
specified. Stewart-Afco School Fence 
is of extra heavy construction as re- 
quired for its heavy duty service. 
Where a tennis or basket-ball court 
backstop forms part of the fence line 
it is well to build it integral with the 
fence, and of the same materials. 
Detached playgrounds or athletic fields 
need a more positive barrier against 
intrusion. A 7 ft. high, barb-wire 
topped fence (as illustrated above) is 
commonly employed. This is non- 
climbable and keeps the field and its 
equipment safe when not in use. 





once in order that let about 
May 15th. 

—Berlin, Wis. The Washington grade school 
was occupied on January 5th. The building was 
planned by Architects Ashby, Ashby & Schultz, 
Chicago, Ill., and cost $100,000. 

A high school for colored students was com- 
pleted recently at Decatur, Ala. 

Wheeling, W. Va. An elementary school 
building now under construction will cost, ex- 
cluding the site, about $500,000. 

Wauwatosa, Wis. At the opening of the 
second semester, two buildings were occupied— 
a four-room addition to the Aetna Park School, 


contracts may be 


and a four-room unit on Greenfield Avenue, to 
be known as the Woodrow Wilson School. A 
four-room addition to the Washington School 


was completed in October last. 

The board of estimate and taxation of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has approved the issuance of 
$2,181,500 in bonds for school purposes during 
1925. Supt. Wm. F. Webster has completed a 
revised building and sites program, including 
additional sites for future school needs. A sum- 
mary of the program follows: 


New high school sites $ 400,000 
New elementary school sites 156,000 
Additions to existing elementary sites 46.000 
Additions to existing high school sites 4,000 
Miscellaneous additions 10,000 
otal for land requisitions $ &72.000 
New school buildings $1,105,000 
Installation of port ibles 26 OOO 
Miscellanous 147,000 
| i for building work $1,809, 500 
Total for land , 872,000 
Grand total £° 181.500 


Sheboygan, Wi Two additions will be 
built at the Washington School, at an estimated 
cost of $100,000. 

Hinton, W Va The 
gun the erection of three 
first is a modern high school of 
auditorium and gymnasium. 
combined grade and high school] for the colored 
pupils, and the third | grade building. Th 
last two buildings are t completed by July 
first, and the high school by August 15th, next 

Casper, Wyo. Construct work on a new 
high school building is progressing satisfactor- 
ilv and it is expected that the building will be 
completed in September next. A $60,000 high 


school board has _ be 
school buildings. The 
fourteen rooms, 


The 


second is a 


school was recently completed at Midwest, in 
the same school district. The building program 
for the past year included five six-room build- 
ings for grade school purposes, one eleven-room 
addition, and two seven-room additions. These 
buildings and additions have been completed 
and are now ready for occupancy. 

The Lincoln School, now approaching com- 
pletion at Shawano, Wis., will be occupied in 
the near future. The building is two stories 
hign, entirely fireproof, and cost about $133,000. 
Parkinson & Dockendorff, La are the 
architects of the building. 

Rhinelander, Wis. Upon the recommendation 
of the Mayor, the city council recently voted an 
additional bond issue for the construction of the 
first unit of the junior high school building. 
The cost of the first unit will be approximately 
$140,000, the completed structure to cost about 
$450,000. Smith & Brandt, of Appleton, Wis., 
are the architects of the proposed structure. 

The school board of Reading, Pa., proposes 
to build a museum at a cost of $425,000. 

Walter A. Oakes was unanimously chosen 
supervisor of school buildings by the board of 
education at Gloucester, Mass. He is an ex 
perienced builder. 

Houston, Tex. Following the acceptance of 
a report of its school building survey committee, 
the school board has entered upon a $3,000,000 
building program. 


Crosse, 


The Rockford, Lllinois, board of education 
has transferred the name of Abraham Lincoln 
from an old to a new high school, and will call 
the old the Benjamin Franklin school. The 
Register-Gazette consoles the school public by 
saying: “Although the Lincoln school young- 
sters may find it hard to give up the name their 
school has borne so proudly for forty years—it 
was given the name of Lincoln in 1884—they 
will feel no hesitancy in being known as Ben 
jamin Franklin school pupils. As bright young 


Americans they are acquainted with Franklin’s 
remarkable career, they are familiar with his 
achievements in the cause of education, as well 
as in the fields of statesmanship, science, inven 
tion and philanthropy. It was Franklin of 
whom the thinkers of France said: “He is the 
embodiment of practical wisdom.” 

Five communities in the Post Falls district, 


near Spokane, Idaho, have united in building a 
model high school. The district was bonded for 
$45,000 for the building of a new high school. 
The assegsed valuation of the combined district 
is given by the clerk of the board as $1,250,000, 
making it the second richest district in northern 
Idaho. Six men representing the various com- 
munities included in the district form the board 
of directors. They are Charles W. Waggener, 
Pleasant View, chairman; P. J. Yeager, East 
Greenacres, treasurer; D. H. Bickett, Post Falls, 
clerk; Thomas Lewis and L. H. Eggers, Me- 
Guires, and Ray Prodger, Post Falls Irrigated 
tracts. The school work in the new building 
will be under the direction of G. W. Summers, 
superintendent. His staff of instructors in- 
cludes Clifford Berry, A. H. Albert, James Mur- 
deck and Miss Beulah Crabb. 

The formal dedication ceremonies of the 
new Roosevelt high school at Dayton, Ohio, were 
conducted by Dr. William A. Weber, president 
of the board of education, who also made the 
formal presentation. The responses were made 
by Paul C. Stetson, superintendent, and G. 
Morris, principal. The principal address was 
made by Dr. William O. Thompson of the Ohio 
State University. 

The opening of the new Evans school at 
Marion, Indiana, was attended by over 500 
people. The dedicatory services were opened by 
F. B. Boxell, school trustee of Center township, 


after which Congressman Albert R. Hall was 
chosen permanent chairman. Joseph Michaels, 
C. C. Faris and Culver Ryan, members of the 


board, and Principal Edward Kline spoke. 

The new south high school at Lima, Ohio, 
was opened with festive ceremonies. Dr. R. A. 
Buchanan, president of the school board made 


the dedicatory address. He was followed by R. 
E. Offenhauer, superintendent, Miss Anna 
Courath, principal of the Washington grade 


school, and C. K. Graham, principal of the new 
“Watch vour children’s health,” warned 
Dr. Buchanan. “A physically sound child very 
likely will be mentally sound. See that your 
boy or girl gets plenty of sleep. A student that 
is out until two and three o’clock in the morning 
simply cannot get his studies. You can help the 
school in this problem by regulating your ¢ il- 
dren’s habits.” 


school. 
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St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash., is Hockadayed throughout. 


HOUSANDS of times per year we are asked 
the following questions about Hockaday: “How 
many coats does it require?” “How far will it 


spreadr” “How many times can it be washed?” 
“Will it prevent air checking?” “Will it eliminate lime 
burningr” “Wall it give ten to twelve years service?” 


Our catalog covers every one of these questions in 
detail. For the convincing proof we refer you to the 
owners and managers of the prominent buildings listed 
below, a few out of many. 


I’, E. Marsh School, Joliet, [1]. Architect, John D. Chubb, Chicago 
The Park School, Nutley, N. J. Supt., Paul R. Radcliffe 
Pierrepont School, Rutherford, N. J. Supt., C. A. Feterly 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum, New York City. 

High School, Bloomfield, N. J. Supt., George Morris 

New York Institute for Deaf and Dumb, New York City 


Putnam Heights School, Oklahoma City.  Arc/ts., Layton, Smith & 
Forsyth, Oklahoma City. 


Write for our new big beautifully illustrated bookh—PAINT MILEAGE. 
Shows you these buildings, scores of others and tells the Hockaday story. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue - CHICAGO 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 
Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
Quiet rooms are 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 





Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The subject of school organization and admin- 
istration as applied to the several states, is dis- 
cussed in a manual issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. in 543 states there are 
state boards of education. In 28 they are 
appointed, in three selected by the legislature, 
and in one chosen by popular vote. The report 
says: 

“The tendency in the selection of members of 
state boards of education seems to be toward 
appointment by the governor. Two methods of 
selection, (1) appointment by the governor and 
(2) election by the people, receive the approval 
of authorities on school administration. The 
first method, appointment by the governor, has 
these merits: (1) It centralizes full responsi- 
bility for all the departments of public service, 
including the management of schools, in the 
executive head of the state. This tends to unity 
and economy in administration. (2) It is be- 
lieved that this method protects the board from 
undue political influence. Selection is often re- 
stricted to an eligible list or limited in some other 
manner. The advisability of the governor being 
a member of the board he appoints is doubtful. 

“Election by the people is favored by many 
authorities on school administration because: 
(1). It centers responsibility definitely on a 
group of persons elected specifically for one pur- 


pose, namely, that of having general charge of 
school (2) It represents more nearly a direct 
expression by the people of their wishes in the 


management of school affairs than does appoint- 
ment. (3) It follows our custom of making 
those intrusted with legislative functions 
directly responsible to the people. (Adminis- 
trative autho generally agreed that the 
chief function tate board of education are 


legislative rather than executive.) 
State Department of Education 
Under this headi: he bulletin says: “The 


tion have, as a rule, 
ependently, parallel- 


state departments of 
developed more or less 


ing the several state boa: of education, with 
functions centered in the ad ration of the 
elementary and secondary sch of the state. 
The executive head of this bo: rd—the state 


superintendent of public instruction or commis 
sioner of education—was formerly a _ political 


“Tax Exempt” 


A wise purchase of School Equip- 
ment should not tax School Boards 
and taxpayers for renewal and repair 
expenses. When you equip your in- 








Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire 





































institutions with 


Toilet and Shower Partitions, 


you have solved this problem for 
good. 
offers no lodging to germs, stains or 
impurities of any kind. And the first 
is the last cost. 


Write for booklets. 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 
WORTH BLDG. 


Natural Slate 


for 





Blackboards, etc. 















Absolutely non-absorbent, it 

















EASTON, PA. 











official in nearly all the states. Greater effi- 
ciency in school administration now demands a 
change. The superintendent or commissioner is 
beginning to be recognized as the chief educa- 
tional officer in the state, whose task it is to 
organize and direct the educational forces 
within the state. The office requires the largest 
ability. It is indeed hard to conceive of a more 
important office or a more difficult position to fill 
well. At all times it calls for tact, initiative, 
and executive ability. 

“The prevailing method of selecting the chief 
officer or state superintendent is by popular 
vote. In six states these officers are appointed 
by the governor, in eight by the state board of 
education. The last of these methods is in line 
with accepted principles of school administra- 
tion and has the most to commend it. 

“The chief state school officer should be 
selected by the state board of education from 
the country at large because of professional 
preparation and administrative ability, and if 
possible because of succcss in other positions re- 
quiring similar ability and involving similar 
duties. Many able and efficient chief school 
officers have come into office by popular election 
or by gubernatorial appointment. Both methods 
have some advantages, but neither is as sure 
and reliable as appointment by a nonpartisan 
board. No other method of selection is rational, 
if this officer is to be responsible to the board. 
The term of office should have no reference to 
the change of officers connected with the parti 
san government of the state. It should be in 
definite or for a period of years, long enough to 
make possible the consistent development of ad 
ministrative policies. 

“Tf the chief state school officer is selected by 
popular vote the office may become a political 
one, subject to the fluctuations of party and fac- 
tional politics. The term is short, two to four 
years, reelection is uncertain, and the lack of 
continuitv in the service is a handicap to the 
officer, however capable. The term and salary 
are fixed by law and can not be adjusted to fit 
the person desired.” , 

SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 
The board of education and the health 
authorities of Minneapolis, Minn., have post- 
poned the vaccination edict, which was to have 








gone into effect, January 23. The order pro- 
vided that all teachers and pupils not vaccinated 
should be excluded from the schools. 

An attack, by the mayor of Clinton, Lowa, 
upon thé board of education of that city, for 
urging a higher tax rate is resented. F. A. 
McCornack, president of the board, said that 
apparently the public was satisfied with the ad- 
ministration when no complaints were received 
at a recent public tax hearing. John Scott, 
another member of the directorate, said “there 
was nothing but wind to the mayor’s charges 
that a bigger levy than 71 mills would be asked 
next year to finance an extended building pro- 
gram. The city is only allowed a 48-mill levy. 

The school board of Pawtucket, R. I., elected 
Dr. Joseph E. Farnum, as president and Mrs. 
Helen E. Boyce, as clerk. 

The officers of the Canadian School Trustees’ 
Association are: President, W. Iverach, Isabella, 
Manitoba; Vice-President, Alfred Dickie, Hali- 
fix, N. S.; W. J. Mills, Sussex, N. B.; Mrs. W. 
R. Morris, Peterboro, Ont.; J. Allison Glenn, 
Russell, Manitoba; James F. Bryant, Regina, 
Sask.; T. O. King, Raymond, Alta.; J. Harwood, 
Vernon, B. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. M. 
Morris, Toronto, Ont. 

In order to maintain the bi-partisan char- 
acter of the Springfield, Mo., board of education, 
the party chairmen have called conferences. The 
school board election is held each year on the 
first Tuesday in April. To “keep the board out 
of polities” the board of six is evenly divided 
between Republicans and Democrats, two Demo- 
crats going out one year, two Republicans on 
another year and on the third year a Republi- 
can and a Democrat going out together and theif 
successors nominated, all members serving three 
years. In the past the two committees arran 
it so that when two of one party were going out 
the committee of that party nominated the 
others of the same politics and the other county 
committee seconded the nominations. Under the 
new plan and under the circumstances this year, 
where a board member of each political faith 
goes out, the nomination by one committee 0 
five must be acceptable to the other nominating 
committee, it was announced. 

Supt. N. W. Wherry, of Holton, Kans., has 
been reelected for the school year 1925-1926. 
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National Vulcanized Fibre is 
used for track insulation -by the 
principal railroads of the world. 


A giant locomotive smashing 
over the tracks delivers a blow 
of more than 37,000 pounds to 
each joint insulated with 
National Vulcanized Fibre. 
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Because it withstands 


compression stress up to 
forty-two thousand 
pounds per square inch. 
And again, because it will 
not crystallize under 
severe vibration. 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED 


FIBRE 


“«the material with a million uses” 
SHEETS : RODS : TUBES : SPECIAL SHAPES 
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HERE is probably no mate- 

rial in all the world that has 
the same scope of adaptability as 
National Vulcanized Fibre. It 
has found its way into every 
industry — electrical, automotive, 
textile, radio, railroad construc- 
tion, transportation, luggage, 
sporting goods and whatnot. And 
even now, after it has been a vital 
part of industry for more than 
thirty years, nearly every day 
finds a new use for National Vul- 
canized Fibre. We illustrate a 
few of the more common uses: 


Because of its toughness, National 
Vulcanized Fibre is one of the 
best materials for silent gears 


Because of its high dielectric 
strength, National Vulcanized 
Fibre is first choice for every 
sort of electrical insulation. 


Because of its strength and resil- 
iency, the world’s finest trucks 
and roving cans are made of 
National Vulcanized Fibre 


VUL-COT the strongest waste 
basket ever built, and the light- 
est--is made of National Vulcan- 
ized Fibre 


And the world’s finest trunks 
are made with “Keystone Trunk 
Fibre”’ a National Vulcanized 
Fibre product 


Whatever it is, put it up to 
National Vulcanized Fibre. We 
maintain an organization of 
chemists devoted solely to serv- 
ice with customers and prospec- 
tive customers. 


The National Vulcanized Fibre 
Company operates six great plants 
and maintains sales and service 
offices at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Detroit, Rochester, Birmingham, 
Denver, Toronto, Greenville, St. 
Louis and Baltimore. Main of- 
fice, Wilmington, Delaware. 


“«the material with a million uses” 
SHEETS : RODS : TUBES : SPECIAL SHAPES 
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RECORDS OF VULCAN ECONOMY 


“In January We 
Consumed 17,900 
Cubic Feet Less 
Gas” 


St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Rev. R. D. S. Putney, superintend- 
ent of St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, wrote 
a letter to the Ford Hotel Supply Company, 
who installed the St. Luke’s Vulcan Econ- 
omy Hot-Top Ranges, in which was the 
following paragraph: 


“IT must say that we are more 
than pleased with the ranges, par- 
ticularly since they represent a 
large saving in gas. In the month 
of January we consumed 17,900 
cubic feet of gas less than we used 
in the month of December, and 
since all of our gas is used for cook- 
ing purposes, this would mean that 
the direct saving had been made 
through the use of Vulcan ranges. 
This would figure about $15.00 for 
the month. 


“A saving in gas is only one item, 
since the satisfaction that the cooks 
express in using the ranges and the 
result gained in cooking, can hardly 
be estimated in dollars and cents.” 


The free booklet “Cutting Cooking Costs” 
gives plenty more facts of the same calibre, 
which have been of great value to chefs and 
managers. Just ask for a copy on your let- 
terhead. 
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Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 


VULCAN DIVISION 
Successors to WM. M. CRANE COMPANY 


18-20 East 41st St. New York City 
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Send for these Books 
—they’re Free 


In their test of the A-B Gas 
Range, the experts of the 
Modern Priscilla Proving 
Plant prepared special menus 
for twenty-one complete meals. 
These menus have been com- 
piled into a little book, illus- 





Be cause of its remar kable trated above, which will be 
adaptability to classroom i 

work, the A-B Gas Range sent to SRVONS interested, os 
has been adopted by many request. Copy of Plans, 
7. _ country’s foremost illustrating and describing 
schools. Rust-proof ovens, 

ré movable oven linings, cle ar modern classroom plans, also 
a oven doors, electric oven free. Write for these books 
ighta, oven heat controls, 

compact size and _ easy-to- today. 

clean surfaces combine to 

justify this popular recogni- A-B STOVE COMPANY 
fron BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


A-B Gas Ranges 


Recognized Everywhere As Americas Best 





























Make Your Own 


GAS 


with the 


NEW ELECTRIC GAS GENERATOR 


For Domestic Science and Laboratories 
A Hotter and More Efficient Gas 














As far ahead of the weight type machine as the self-starter is 
ahead of the hand crank on the automobile. Manufactured by 
an old reliable company. 


Manufacturers of the famous FREEPORT weight gas machine, 


used in hundreds of Community Schools, Hospitals. 
Colleges, Hotels, Churches, and Homes. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CO. 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 
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SCIENCE AND 
TABLES 


DOMESTIC 
DOMESTIC ART 


{| In buying science laboratory, 
be over a period of years. 

- 

five years? After the tenth? 
twentieth? 

{ These considerations, 


ments. 
Company owes its success. 








MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 





What is the furniture’s reputation for service after 


true basis of economy in equipping the above depart- 
It is to this attribute that E. 


The best material cut by the Sheldon Company from 


SEND 


Laboratory, 





SERVICE 


home economic and 
vocational school furniture consider what the cost will 


After the fifteenth and into a product of BEAUTY, 
CORRECT DESIGN. 
in the final analysis, are the c 


H. Sheldon and 


TODAY FOR OUR NEW 


Home 


Furniture for 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


k- conomic 


Schools. Dept. B. 


their own timber tract of thousands of acres, dried in 
their own kilns by the latest scientific method, built into 
furniture by the largest factory of its kind in the world 
under direction of experts with twenty-six years of 
experience in equipping thousands of schools evolves 


Before you sign the order for science laboratory, 
home economic and vocational furniture for your new 
school be sure that you have considered “SHELDON.” 
The name implies a dependable product backed 
strong guarantees and a true spirit of service! 


CATALOG - 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


and Vocational 





SCIENCE LABORATORY TABLES 


DURABILITY AND 





DRAWING AND ART TABLES 
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A bill restricting the selection of school 
teachers to graduates of public schools, has been 
killed in the Indiana legislature. 

School teachers before punishing pupils will 
be required to notify parents as to time and 
place, under a bill introduced in the Indiana 
legislature by Representative Smith of La- 
fayette 

Governor Pierce of Oregon has appointed a 
new textbook commission comprising M. A. 
Miller of Portland; A. C. Hampton of LaGrande; 


R. R. Turner of Dallas; G. W. Hug of Salem, 


and Mrs. Marjorie Newbury of Medford. There 
will be no changes in textbooks within two 
years 


Jurisdiction in the appeal of the Denton 


McBean case has been refused by State Supt. 
Joseph Preston of Washington, owing to an 
erro! procedure. McBean was suspended by 
the Spokane school board shortly after the open- 
ing chool in September, when the board 
ruled t a married man was not entitled to 
enre t in the schools. McBean appealed 
the 1 f the board to the Superior Court, 
where as held that the matter could not be 
hand| ntil it had first been appealed to the 
count iperintendent and state superintend- 
ents’ of It is believed that efforts to have 
McBi barred will be dropped. 

has been introduced in the North 
Dal slature providing for a_ six-day 
Scent during certain periods of the year. 
It ted out that during the early months 
of 1 term, and again in the early spring, 
olde in dozens of school districts are 
need home to do farm work. During the 
wint 


possible for them to attend school 


sessions six days a week and thus make up for 
the lost time in the spring and fall months. 

A revision of the Missouri school system 
providing for an equal grade and high school 
education for every child has been proposed by 
the state legislature. A bill prepared by James 
W. Armstrong of Richland, Pulaski County, 
provides for a division of each county into com- 
munity school districts, with a minimum of 
$1,500,000 valuation, and a minimum area of 
fifty square miles. The several districts would 
be authorized to establish high schools, and 
where funds are insufficient, would be appor- 
tioned state aid for full four-year courses. 

Hudson, N. H. Upon complaint of parents, 
Supt. L. D. Record has ordered that teachers 
refrain from giving time in the school program 
to the solution of cross-word puzzles. Parents 
complained that the children neglected their 
home duties to give time to the solution of these 
puzzles. 

Revision and codification of the Wisconsin 
school laws is proposed in a resolution adopted 
by the Madison school board and presented at 
the last meeting of the State School Board Asso- 
ciation. It is pointed out that the manner in 
which the laws are worded, and the number of 
provisions, have made it difficult to determine 
the exact power of the educational boards of the 
state. 

In reporting on the value of school super- 
vision, Dr. H. L. Smith, dean of the Indiana 
School of Education says: “On the average the 
children in the counties with supervisors ad- 
vanced, during the period between two tests, 
14.8 per cent faster than the children in the 
counties without supervisors. On the basis of 
the same difference in progress for the entire 
year of 160 days, two counties with supervisors 
accomplished the equivalent of 182.9 days of 
school work; that is, the children in the two 
counties with supervisors, actually received dur 


ing the regular school year of 160 days the 
equivalent of 22.9 days of instruction more than 
they would have received had there been no 


supervisors. 

In discussing the honor system in schools 
the Times of Westby, Wis., says: “However, 
like other theories, it has not always worked. 


Stories of cheating are heard from time to time. 
They show not merely low standards of conduct, 
but much stupidity. One would think that any- 
one who wants an education would want to know 
whether he was really getting it, or simply 
cheating himself by his success in fooling some 
teacher. 

In a series of articles published by the New 
York Herald it is charged that Mayor John F. 
Hylan has controlled the school system of New 
York City to the detriment of the schools. The 
mayor has resented these charges, and points 
out the herculean efforts made to meet the 
school shortage. He says: “The little red 
schoolhouse has its place, but certainly not in 
the world’s greatest city. Adequate school 
accommodations are a vital necessity to the wel- 
fare of the city of New York. A decent regard 
for the hopes and aspirations of parents to 
secure sound education for their children de- 
mands them.” 

In commenting upon the proposed national 
department of education, with a secretary who 
shall be a member of the President’s cabinet, the 
Helena, Montana, Independent, says: “Every 
cent of federal money comes from the country 
as a whole and any state taking advantage of 
what seems on the surface to be a generous offer 
would, in reality, be sending its dollar to Wash- 
ington for the privilege of getting part of it 
back and then matching it with additional sums 
raised from the same people who had sent the 
yriginal amount to the federal treasury. Every 
problem the bill seeks to solve is one for the 
individual states. Many states are now doing 
all the things the federal department would do. 
It is time the drives were started in the direc 
tion of the backward states, rather than of the 
country at large.” 

The committee appointed by Superintendent 
William McAndrew _ the Chicago schools con- 
sisting of Jaroslav J. Zmrhal, superintendent of 
the 9th district; Miss Margaret Madden, princi- 
pal of the Doolittle school; Miss Genevieve 
Melody, principal of the Park Manor school; J. 
H. Hauch, principal of the Lloyd school, and 
Miss Gertrude Corrigan, principal of the Nobel 
school, reports against the introduction of the 
platoon system. The committee visited Detroit, 
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Walraven Book Covers 


“The Cover with the Double Corners.” 
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ALRAVEN BOOK COVERS protect, 
reinforce and keep your textbooks 
clean and neat appearing. 
attractive in appearance and easy to 


adjust. 


Write for samples. 


They are 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Dallas 





Akron and Pittsburgh. The reason for the ad- 
verse report 1s the contention that the system is 
unsuited for Chicago and is too costly in opera- 
tion. 

-After months of wrangling and considerable 
litigation, the state textbook commission of 
Texas finally entered into contract with the sev- 
eral educational publishing firms for the school 
books to be used in that state. 

In discussing the advantages of compulsory 
school law Dr. Henry Noble Sherwood, the new 
state superintendent of Indiana recently said: 
“We now have an eighth grade citizenship in- 
stead of a fourth grade citizenship as a result of 
the 1921 attendance law in Indiana during the 
past three years.” Other results of the 1921 
attendance law as outlined by Dr. Sherwood in 
an interview were: a better class of local 
attendance officers of the state; a more accurate 
checking on all the children of the state has 
been made; truancy in rural districts is passing 
away; the school officials are engaged in a re- 
organization of the systems to meet the needs 
of -all the children; and Indiana is being freed 
from illiteracy. 

The State Education Department of Massa- 
chusetts recently issued a report showing the 
percentage of attendance in the state, and also 
the rank of towns and cities for the school year 
ending June, 1924. The report was divided into 
four sections, towns and cities with a ranking 
of more than 95 per cent, towns of 90 per cent 
or over and under 95 per cent, towns of 8&5 per 
cent or over but under 90 per cent, and towns 
under 85 per cent. The average for the state 
was 93.3 per cent. 

Kewanee, Ill. At the Washington grade 
school, where the arterial highway 
school authorities have established a junior 
police force of three boys. It is the work of 
these junior traffic officers to control traffic at 
dismissal periods. The position of traffic officer 
is honorary in character and is held as long as 
the class record and performance of duties are 
satisfactory. Violators of traffic rules may be 
arrested upon complaint of any junior traffic 
officer. 

The withdrawal of essay contests from the 
schools of New York City has been requested by 
the Women High School Teachers’ Association in 
a communication to the board of educatio: 

The fact that 90,000 Indiana school children 


crosses, 


Chicago 





a 














were carried back and forth in buses to and 
from 1,000 consolidated schools during 1923, 
shows how closely good roads and education are 
related, according to B. H. Petty, assistant pro- 
fessor of highway engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. He shows that of the 
total tax distribution for 1922, the sum of 20.5 
cents of each tax dollar went toward roads, and 
11.6 cents toward education. The continued 
growth of these schools means that the road pro- 
gram of the state must keep pace with educa- 
tional facilities. Mr. Petty, speaking before the 
Eleventh Annual Road School at Purdue, de- 
clared that the educational factor is only one 
example of the increasing use of highways. He 
deciared that too many persons think of road 
traffic today in terms of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. The same road of olden times now 
bears a burden of 500 to 2,000 vehicles, most of 
them high-speed automobiles or trucks. 

The city and county superintendents’ asso 
ciation of Kentucky has gone on record in favo1 
of a new school code. The association favors a 
professional code of ethics for teachers, new 
qualifications for county superintendents, the 
appointment of a director of statistics and in- 
formation, and the giving of authority to boards 
of education to borrow money in the same man- 
ner as city boards and other fiscal bodies. 

Adoption of a uniform textbook law for the 
south has been proposed by State Supt. S. M. N. 
Marrs of Texas, following a conference of super- 
intendents of southern states, held at Gulfport, 
Miss. It was the opinion of the conference that 
the present textbook law has worked to a dis- 
advantage because book companies constantly 
change their prices. Under the law, textbooks 
must be sold in Texas at the same price as in 
other states. 

An investigation has been begun of the 
state-wide distribution of texthook lists purport- 
ing to be the official adoption as made by the 
Kentucky Textbook Commission. Certain text- 
book publishers had complained that the lists 
furnished the superintendents and teachers dis- 
criminated against the books of their coin- 
panies. Under a state law, county school super- 
intendents, principals and teachers are subject 
to a fine for introducing books other than those 
on the official list. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has reorgan- 
ized the Bureau of Standards and Statistics along 








lines suggested by Supt. William McAndrew 
and Business Manager John Byrne. Under a 
new rule, it is provided that requisitions for pur- 
chases from the authorized textbook list must be 
sent by the principal direct to the bureau of 
Purchases. The requisition division must check 
each requisition, and after approval by the 
Bureau of Finance, will issue the necessary 
orders for specified books. The rule is intended 
to prevent the miscarriage of requisitions and to 
insure that all orders for books shall go direct 
to the proper destination. 

Extension of the time for changing text- 
books in Indiana schools from five to ten years 
has been sought in a bill introduced in the state 
legislature by Representative Perry Johnson of 
Arcadia. 

State publication of common school text- 
books and distribution to counties at cost are 
provided for in a bill recently introduced in the 
Indiana House. Under the law, the power to 
adopt textbooks would be transferred from the 
state board to county school officials. The state 
would hold copyrights and superintend the 
printing. 

The Indiana Senate, by a vote of 26 to 20, 
has killed the Sims bill providing for the read- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools and for in- 
struction on the federal’and state constitutions. 

Radical changes in the existing school laws 
of Ohio are proposed by an advisory board 
appointed by the Governor to assist State Supt. 
Vernon Riegel in a study of the school finance 
situation in the state. The proposed changes 
are as follows: 

1. Provision that all or any part of existing levies 
for interest and sinking funds for school purposes 
be placed outside all limitations by a majority vote 
of the people. Levies by boards of education for op 
erating expenses to remain as at present 

2. Amendment of the law authorizing school boards 
by a vote of the people to make an additional levy 
not to exceed three mills outside all limitations 80 
that upon a vote of the majority voting on the ques 
tion, a tax of five mills outside all limitations may 
be allowed 


2 


3. Provision that if the five mill levy or any part 
of it, is defeated, people of any school district may 
authorize it by petition without being compelled to 
wait until the next general election for another vote 

1 Amendment of the present law providing for an 
education equalization so that (a) provision that 
the amount of taxable wealth per pupil enrolled in 
any district must be less than $4,000 in order that 
the district may be eligible for state aid be eliminated; 
(b) a levy of 9.65 mills for operating expenses be 
(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Preferred to the Former Quarters 


HE letter shown below is typical of comments frequently received by us. Circle A Schools, 
because of their attractiveness inside and out, are often preferred by pupils and teachers to 


the main building, when that is designed less in accordance with modern health requirements. 





Circle A Portable- Schools are » etc. The number of pupils ac- 
warm in winter and cool in sum ss | commodated to a room, forty, is 
‘ , Indianapolis, Indiana ' ‘ 
mer, because of the excellent in December 17, 1924. | admittedly the proper size of a 
sulation of walls, floor and roof. Circle A Products Corporation, class for efficient instruction. 
Champaign, Illinois 


They are easily ventilated, and 1, ‘Idi 
hey are easily ventilated, anc ana eee [he postponement of building 


ay be -d with fresh air . 
may bé flooded with fresh ai oe ee ee operations is no hardship when 


yetween classes. Their window ger abe wee ? : 
between classe The me maow that since we erected Vircie & | Circle A Schools are used. A 
Portable Schools the teachers in 


| Wayne Township prefer them to the 


sections being interchangeable eer oe ae 


: " ~~ — ae | anent buildi 
W We sections, al amount PSFSRESRS OE LClEGge ' 
ith ll sectic me = © | iiesea sia ae | Schools sold are bought for per- 
1g av be had, though one __, hey find the bircie a 
ot light m A | J hac ; h 4 | rooms lighter, quieter and cozier, manent use. Their complete- 
long wall of windows is usually | and the children seem to be more 


ness of finish and the quality of 
their materials and workmanship 


f£ i comfortable and do better work 
SIGAGES Cisse | 
| Very truly yours 


Circle A Portable Schools con signed) Vestal C. Davis cannot be bettered in permanent 


" : Trustee, Wayne Township * : 
form to state requirements re-_ || a founty, Indiana. frame construction of the same 
garding size, ventilation, exits, eee cies type. 


4 catalogue of Circle A Portable Schools should 
be in the hands of every school 0 bce If you 


| 
| 











have not a copy, we will gladly send you one. 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 South 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana. (Formerly Champaign, Ill.) 
SECTION AL 


CIRCLE @ SCHOOLS 


Circle A Portable Bleachers PORTABLE Circle A Portable Gymnasiums 
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Factory principles are principal factors 


Why many school libraries standardize on L. B. products 


One reason is that Library Bureau is 
the largest manufacturer of library equip- 
ment. Another reason is that Library Bureau 
is the oldest manufacturer. A third is that 
Library Bureau is most successful in solving 
school library problems. 


But probably the chief reason is the stand- 
ard of Library Bureau craftsmanship. For all 
L.B. Library products are built so well that 


Library Bureau can and does guarantee them 
against splitting, warping or any other defects. 


In planning your library you, too, will want 
to depend on the durability of your library 
equipment. Do that now by getting in touch 
with an L. B. salesman. He is a specialist in 
library furniture needs and will give you ex- 
pert advice without obligation. Just write 
the nearest branch listed below. 

















Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 





Card catalog cases 
Charging desks 


Reading tables and 
chairs 


Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, walland double- 
faced 


Periodical racks 
Dictionary stands 
Atlas cases 
Display cases for books 
Glass door book-cases 
Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 
Book trucks 
Exhibition cases 
Bulletin boards 
Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 


















Boston 
89 Federal Street 


Chicago 


214 West Monroe Street 






(Concluded from Page 108) 

charged against all districts participating in state 
aid to determine how much money can be produced 
locally; (c) if the proposition for additional levy of 
three mills be not submitted to the people by the 
local board of education, if it has been voted down 
the board shall, upon a petition of electors of the 
district and upon certificate from the director of edu 
cation that such levy is necessary in order that the 
district may participate in the educational equaliza 
tion fund, make such levy in the same manner and 
for the same purposes as if it had been authorized 
by the electors at the November election: (d) after 
December 31, 1927, no district shall participate in the 
equatization fund unless there has been a reappraise 
ment of property within the next preceding five years 

5. Requirement that there be a reappraisal of all 
property not recently appraised, and that appraise 
ments be made in the future at such intervals as to 
keep property on the duplicate at its true and proper 
values 

6. Amendment of the law providing that boards 
of education that have established either second or 
first grade high schools be relieved from payment of 
tuition for pupils attending from outside the district 
so that third grade high schools be included as well 

7 high school transportation optional 


7 Making of 
with local boards instead of mandatory, with pro 
vision that upon order of the county board of educa 
tion and appeal of any school patron who claims 
transportation is both advisable and practicable, such 
transportation be provided 

8 Amendment of the compulsory school attendance 
law so as to make it more flexible, particularly 
that local superintendents may in accordance with 
rules and regulations prescribed by the director of 
education excuse pupils from school upon request of 
their parents or guardian to assist in activities of 
the home or the farm. 

9. Changing the personnel of assessing officers so 
as to secure a “reasonable return” of personal 
property 

10. Provision for requiring the clerk of any board 
of education to file a budget of expenditures with the 
budget commission of the district and for a hearing 
on the budget before the commission certifies the levy. 

11 Amendment of the law so that interests on 
money refunded by the Teachers’ Retirement Board to 
teachers shall not exceed the rate of interst the money 
earns, and that the board be authorized to reduce 
rates paid by boards of education as rapidly as op 
eration of the system will permit 


—In a communication to the board of educa- 
tion Superintendent William McAndrew of Chi- 
cago has outlined a plan whereby the represen- 
tatives of the various teacher organizations of 
the city constitute a teachers’ council to cooper- 
ate with the executive forces. Meetings will be 
held on call of the superintendent 

A bill providing for changes in the state 
school system has been introduced in the Illinois 
legislature by Senator Herbert Hicks of Rock- 
ford. The bill includes provisions for the 
standardization of the schools of the state and 


“at enon Library Burea 


380 Broadway 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


Los Angeles 


McKee & Wentworth 
759 S. Los Angeles Street 


for the removal of alleged injustices in the dis- 
tribution of school funds. The present system 
is declared unfair because it delays the distribu- 
tion of money to the school districts. In some 
cases, it is pointed out, money of school districts 
is kept in banks by county treasurers, and school 
boards are forced to borrow their own money to 
keep the schools in operation. 

That a larger share of the school tax burden 
should be borne by the state, was recently urged 
by George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner for 
elementary education of New York state. He 
said: “As local school funds are raised largely 
through tax on real property, and as more than 
80 per cent of school costs are borne by local 
communities, it is apparent that taxable prop- 
perty is carrying far too heavy a share of the 
total expenditures for school purposes. A larger 
share of the expenditures for schools might well 
be carried by the state. This would provide a 
means of relieving taxable property to a certain 
extent in local communities. As the state has 
many sources of revenue and may tax other 
forms of wealth directly or indirectly, this would 
result not only in relieving taxable property in 
local communities but also enable the state to 
carry a larger share of the expenditures for 
school purposes. Taking the state as a whole, 
school expenditures represent a tax of approxi- 
mately one-half of 1 per cent of the total wealth 
of the state. For purposes of education the 
state is using less than $2 out of every $100 of 
its estimated total income. Unfortunately, this 
burden falls almost entirely on real property. 
Other forms of wealth contribute practically 
nothing to the State’s educational program. 

The Flushing township, Ohio, rural schools 
were closed, January 30th, for want of funds. 
Three hundred pupils will have a four months’ 
extra vacation. 

The Chelsea, Mass., school committee has 
raised the salary of Superintendent Frank E. 
Parlin to $4,700 and the principal of the high 
school to $3,800. The teachers receive an in- 
crease of $100 each. 

-The teachers of Chicago believe that they 
are entitled to an increase in pay. Superin- 
tendent McAndrew supports the belief. The in- 
crease, however, cannot be granted, says the 
board of education, without curtailing other 
necessary things. 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


San Francisco 


McKee & Wentworth 
39 Second Street 


ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 
information 
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The Wisconsin department of education has 
issued the following ruling: The driver of a 
transportation vehicle has the same authority in 
the matter of exercising control over the chil- 
dren while in the vehicle on their way to and 
from school that is given by the provisions of 
the statute to the teacher in enforcing discipline 
in and about the school grounds and buildings. 
Children should not under any circumstances be 
permitted to annoy or bother each other in any 
way while in the vehicle. The throwing of caps 
or wraps out of the vehicle should not be per- 
mitted under any circumstances. if the chil- 
dren are incorrigible the driver is under obliga- 
tion to present the matter to the teacher in the 
school and also to the parents. 

The Sacramento, California, board of educa- 
tion has appointed Jesse Ray Overturf as As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools under Supt. 
Charles C. Hughes. This action was _ neces- 
sitated by the rapid growth of Sacramento dur- 
ing the last decade, resulting in an increase of 
thousands in the number of pupils attending the 
schools, causing the Superintendent’s work to 
become heavier and heavier. 

Mr. Overturf’s eperience qualifies him well to 
discharge the duties of the office to which he 
has been appointed. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, he has served as a teacher, 
as a principal of several high schools, and as 
superintendent of schools in various Nebraska 
cities. His work in Sacramento will consist of a 
general supervision of the city’s schools. 

Canton, O.—After serving two terms of 
three years each as county school superin- 
tendent, J. A. Smith has resigned, his resigna- 
tion becoming effective August 1. Mr. Smith 
announced his intention to retire three years 
ago, when he was reelected for the second time. 

H. D. Teal, with an experience of more than 
20 years, has been named to succeed Mr. Smith 
after acting as his assistant for one year. Mr. 
Teal is a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and at present is taking a_post- 
graduate course at Ohio University. 

The county schools have approximately 12,000 
students enrolled with a corps of 382 teachers. 
The superintendent’s salary has been raised 
from $4,000 with traveling expenses, to $4,500 
without traveling rates. 
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Sewanee 
Superior 


No. 16000 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE GROUP TABLE 
This table is a very desirable addition to the Domestic Science 


Equipment. It embraces every feature that is necessary in a 


FURNITURE Domestic Science Table. Will accommodate four students at one 
time. 


















































“Satisfactory 
to the Students and Teachers 
the Board and the Taxpayers”’ 





That makes it unanimous — when school equipment is satisfactory 
to all. No. 1006 


_ A Superintendent of Schools in Michigan wrote as follows regarding ini pea SAS ae Oak ae tie — 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture: admirably. 
“The Physics and Chemistry laboratory furniture fur- 
nished by the Kewaunee Mfg. Company is satisfactory to 
the students and teachers, to the Board of Education and 
to the taxpayers. 
“The shipment was received in good condition, well 
crated and not a part broken or missing. 
“The order was filled unusually prompt and the com- 
pany has been courteous and obliging.” 
You, too, will find that it will give unanimous satisfaction in your 


schools. 


First, Get This Book 


The new Kewaunee Book—416 pages, lavishly illustrated—many pages in colors 








will interest and benefit anyone interested in Laboratory Furniture. It will be 
sent without charge, prepaid, to any instructor or official who replies, giving his No. 14354 
position and using the stationery of the institution. Address all inquiries to the 
ictory at Kewaunee. Supply Case rs 
A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate 
doors make a very fine blackboard. 
~ 1 


r Cor 


LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 





C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 





Branch Offices 
Chicas Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 





De Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
san Francisco Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix " 
Greensboro, N. C Albuquerque Salt Lake City No, 14223 No. 1302 
COMBINATION PHYSICS AND d 
CHEMISTRY TABLE ELECTRICAL DESK 


This design is practical for use as a stu- 
dent’s desk or in a private laboratory. Has Accommodates 8 students working in sections of four. 


2 Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top 
psa rr & “— —— oe tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in common. 
and finely finished 7 7 A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles 
. ‘ is placed at each end of desk. 








No. 8020 
No. 1949 
A K 

DOUBLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH He. 1586 Tite Gusto cqutaies Ope tentaes ast 

ideal for the conservation of floor space, BULLETIN BOARD te be overlooked. The electric light at- 
as accommodates 12 students. Very with door. For posting spe- tachments are new. The small drawers extending through the 
st built and has an unusually fine cial reports, notices of meet- entire table provide storage room for long condensing tubes and 
appearance. ings, ete. other equipment. This desk will accommodate twenty-four stu- 


dents working in groups of eight. 
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(2 PETERSON &) 
Laboratory Furnitur 








Chemistry Table No. 972 





A Permanent Investment 


To equip an efficient, modern Laboratory, de- 
mands careful study and thorough investigation. 
Get the facts, before you make your selection. 
Peterson Furniture guarantees a permanent in- 
vestment in fine Laboratory Equipment. Profit 
by our 35 years’ experience manufacturing good 
Laboratory Furniture. 

If you intend to furnish a laboratory, mail us a 
floor plan of the rooms, and our Engineers will 
gladly prepare blue-prints, specifications, and an 
estimate, without obligation. 





Write for Catalog No. 14-A 


LEONARD PETERSON & Corc 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 

OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building., 42nd and Broadway 
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Is It Costing Too Much? 


EMEMBER, health must be 
R protected. You must serve 

meals on immaculate china, 
and yet you cannot afford a great 
deal for dishwashing. 


The Autosan is the answer fo your 
problem. It will save half your 
dishwashing payroll and 60 per cent 
of your breakage. It will insure the 
health and contentment of the stu- 
dents you serve. 


The Autosan washes, rinses and 
sterilizes every piece of china, glass 
and silver in your dish pantry. Its 
keen jets of boiling water and hot 
steam cleanse tableware hygienical- 
ly, rapidly, and at rock-bottom cost. 
There is no more economical way 
to wash dishes, 



























Let usa send you Folder SB-86 ex- 
plaining how an Autosan may be 
installed in your kitchen at a real 
saving to you. 


Colts Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 

















DISH AND SILVER 
UTOSAN “isi 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED. U8. PAT. OFFICE MACHINE 
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“Big Money vs. School 


All signs point to a great revival in industry for 
1925. 
Every big industrial revival exerts a powerful 
pull on the boy in school to get a job and earn 
“big” money.. To offset this pull away from 
school, first class mechanical equipment in the 
school shop can do more than any other means 
vet devised. 
GTD lathes were designed for the school shop. 
Not only was economy considered but also the 
need of keeping the student’s interest by giv- 
ing him a machine that would yield a sense of 
satisfaction in its operation. 

Send for our Lathe Bulletin 


GREENFIELD ‘ TAP AND DIE 


CORPORATION 
GREENFIELD, t MASSACHUSETTS 
School Representatives 
R. A. FIFE CORPORATION, MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 
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Camden, N. J. 
Adams, Archt., Philadelphia 


ANOTHER NEW JERSEY HiGH SCHOOL 
Equipped by Dougherty! 


F THE NUMEROUS High School 
installations made by us, we are 
especially proud of that in the 

Camden Junior High School. For 

over 70 Years our | 

“SUPERIOR” COOKING APPARATUS | 


AND KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


have been the choice of school authorities 
everywhere. Send for High School booklet. 


et be le 











Camden Junior High School - 
-Clyde S. 














Manufacturers Since 1852 


: # W.F. DOUGHERTY & SONS, INC. 


1009 ARCH STREET - PHILADELPHIA 
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The finest installation 
of its kind, from the 
point of innovation in 
construction. 

Solid nickel kitchen 
and the entire Nation 
can well be proud of this enormous depot project. 
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“That Gnduring Quality” 





Write 
for ‘ ; ‘ 
Catalogue Van Kitchen Equipment is known and used wherever 
the highest type of work is required 
| 
a.  TheJonnVanRange@ ..... 
LOUISVILLE ~ ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY DETROIT 
pa EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD SUSneeaE 


Cincinnati 





Union Station Chicago 


Fred Harvey System 


. Van Equipment — 
list ‘for the Preparation 
and Serving of Food 


It ranks with the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central Depots, in New York City, and rivals the 
depots in Washington and Kansas City. 

We are proud that our work was considered the 
high standard required for this world wonder 
We are also happy to be able to say 
that Fred Harvey first used Van Kitchen Equip- 
ment nearly fifty years ago. 





INSTALLS 





























—In a special message to the California legis- 


lature, the Governor has declared the school 
teachers’ retirement fund to be insolvent to the 
extent of $30,000,000. 

-The school board of Lynn, Mass., has 
adopted a budget of $1,238,055, which is suf- 
ficient to take care of the automatic increases in 
salaries for teachers. 

—The school board of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
adopted the teachers’ equal pay law, retroactive 
to September first. The action of the board 
adds approximately $180,000 this year to the 
school payroll. 

—The a board of Champaign, Ill, has 
adopted a wage schedule and regulations gov- 
erning te achers. The schedule provides for a 
regular increase of $50 a year for high school 
teachers until a maximum of $1,900 for women 
and $2,000 for men is reached. 

Applicants for positions as 
high school must have a bachelor’s 


teachers in the 
degree from 


a recognized college and must have had at least 
fifteen hours of college credit in education. 
Teachers of non-academic subjects, applying for 
positions in the schools must have a technical 
education of equal rank, the same as required 
for years past. 

Applicants for positions in elementary schools 
must be graduates of a two-year course beyond 
the hig! hool, or show full credits for two 
years of regular college work. 

Th hool board of Oneida, N. Y., has 
adopted 1 covering deductions from teachers’ 
Salari¢ ise of illness and other causes. The 
rules re 

» A r absent because of personal ill- 
ness sha rfeit her full salary for the time in 
<xCess enty school days during the year. 
For the t ten days the teacher shall receive 
full sala For the second ten days she shall 


receive half salary. In especially serious cases 
of personal illness, however, the period for 
which compensation may be paid may be ex- 
tended by vote of the board upon recommenda- 
tion of the Teachers’ committee. 

2. For causes other than personal illness a 
teacher may be absent for the period indicated 
without loss of pay. 

(a) One day each semester for visiting 
schools. A written report of such visits shall 
be made to the superintendent. 

(b) Three days for death or serious illness 
in the immediate family. 

(c) One-half day for attending the funeral 
of a relative not in the immediate family. 

—The Indianapolis school board is to have con- 
trol over the licensing and supervision of teach- 
ers and other school employees under the pro- 
visions of a bill recently introduced in the In- 
diana legislature. The law removes these duties 
from the state board of education as they apply 
to the city of Indianapolis. 

—A resolution providing for a pension fund 
for teachers and instructors serving thirty 
years in the schools of Texas is provided for in 
a bill introduced in the state legislature. The 
bill calls for the levying of an ad valorum tax 
of one and one-half cents on each $100 valua- 
tion for the creation of a fund. No teacher 
would receive more than $50 a month under the 
rules. 

—QOmaha, Neb. A new rule of the board pro- 
vides that unmarried applicants shall be favored 
in appointments of teachers, other qualifications 
being equal. Where it is a case of a special 
qualification, it is provided that qualifications 


shall rule regardless of the domestic aspect 
involved. 
—Boston, Mass. A _ substantial increase in 


the maximum salary of teachers, a uniform 
raise of $144 yearly for both men and women 
teachers, and the recognition of women as teach- 
ers—not assistants—are the recommendations 
of the salary committee recently presented to 
the board after a study of the salary problem. 
It is pointed out that for more than twelve years 
Boston teachers have been required to produce 
higher scholarship, while economics and other 
conditions have remained practically the same. 

Under the schedule affecting all classes of 
teachers in day, evening and _ continuation 
schools, it is proposed that there shall be a 


minimum salary of $2,124 for high school teach- 
ers, with a maximum of $3,708; a minimum of 
$1,488 for elementary teachers and $2,880 as a 
maximum. 

—A direct tax levy for the levying of a state 
tax for teachers’ salaries in the state of New 
York, including New York City and municipali- 
ties, has been urged by the State Board of Re- 
gents and legislative leaders. The state tax, 
it is believed, would relieve the up-state cities 
from the burdens under which they have been 
staggering, due to the increased cost of educa- 
tion. In many cases, it would relieve cities of 
one of the largest items of expense in the 
budget. 

—The test case of Miss Edith Armitage, 
against the school board of Auburn, N. Y., was 
recently carried to the Court of Appeals at 
Albany. Both the Supreme Court and the Ap- 
pellate Division had previously ruled against the 
teacher, holding that local boards of education 
have complete jurisdiction in the amount of in- 
crements and how they are to be paid to teach- 
ers. The controversy arose when the school 
board fixed the annual increase at $50, instead 
of $75, as provided under the state law. Auburn 
was one of many places where the increment was 
fixed at less than $75, and teachers in other 
places decided to make a test case in that of 
Miss Armitage. 

—A readjustment of salaries and the estab- 
lishment of a merit system are provided for in 
recommendations recently presented to the 
Syracuse, N. Y., school board by Supt. P. M. 
Hughes. The new plan provides for a merit 
system similar to that adopted in Buffalo and 
Rochester and a readjustment of salaries in ac- 
cordance with the equal pay law. 

Under the new plan, there will be salary in- 
creases for junior grade school principals, in- 
creases for some junior high school principals, 
and a classification of several schools. There 
will also be salary increases for the large group 
of grade teachers not affected by the provisions 
of the equal pay law. 

—The Chicago board of Education is disposed 
to increase the salaries of teachers but finds that 
the exchequer will not bear any added strain 
this year. 

The emergency loan fund of the Cleveland 
teachers’ federation has handled $9,585.89 since 
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Washer. 


pactness, cleanliness and simplicity. 


Note 


Carrier A ir 











coMm- 


may be accomplished. 





apparatus obtainable; 
BEST! 


tained by any other method. 


doned. 


This no doubt 
“Carrier Equipt.” 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. america 


186 MORTIMER ST. . 


There is only one best 
way to Ventilate Schools 


O one now questions the absolute necessity of proper ventila- 
tion for all kinds of school buildings. 
now is over the various methods by which this ventilation 


Schools where growing children and young men and women are 
confined for hours each day, while doing the most exhaustive kind 
of work, certainly should be equipped with the very best ventilating 
and remember that there can be only one 


Numerous tests show that mechanically washed, moistened and 
tempered air,—properly distributed, gives better results than ob- 


Air conditioning equipment built by Carrier has many distinct 
features; such as a perfect spraying system, excellent washing 
surface, low frictional resistance to air, and an operating simplicity 
that keeps it working after more complicated apparatus is aban- 


explains why many of our finest schools are 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The only controversy 
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it was started. The loans have varied from $35 
to $1,000. Most of the loans have been made 
for a three year period with the idea that some 
of the teachers benefited might recover during 
this time and might wish to repay their loans. 
Some loans have been made for a period of sixty 
or ninety days in order to take care of an emer- 
gency that seemed to the board of trustees to be 
of short duration. 

All loans made have been without interest. 
The loans made to date have amounted to $6,151. 
Of this amount teachers have been able to repay 
$785. 

—In response to a New England Writer, who 
claims that teachers grow old prematurely, the 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Star says: “To those who 
look on and regard teaching as one of the most 
laborious and exacting of occupations, it might 
reasonably seem that the teachers would easily 
and early show the strain and look fagged and 
old before they should. Perhaps some do, but 
as a class this is hardly the fact. The thousands 
of teachers who swarm into Indianapolis each 
year from over the state do not look worn. Not 
all of them are young by any means, but the 
general impression is of animation and youthful 
vigor. They are in fact blooming. The same is 
true of local teachers.” 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Hackensack, N. J. The school board has 
approved a reccmmendation of the special com- 
mittee, providing for a slight change in the 
operation of the merit plan for salary increases. 
Special increases in salary for professional 
courses are to be discontinued. Under a new 
arrangement, an appropriation is to be made 
covering the cost of providing special courses of 
study in Hackensack, for certain groups of 
teachers, to assist them in working out problems 
of particular importance. 

Where such courses are of advantage to only 
a limited group of teachers, allowances will be 
made to those outside the group to cover tuition 
and registration fees for courses approved in 
advance by the supervising principal, in accord- 
ance with previous rul 

In a spirit of fairness, it is provided that 
teachers having started upon professional 
courses shall be given increases of $50 per year 
following the securing of credits, but such 


courses must be completed not later than June 
30, 1925. 

The committee pointed out that a more fair 
distribution of the money available for salary 
increases is possible by direct apportionment 
under the merit plan. 

Professor T. H. Reed of the University of 
Michigan, speaking before the Michigan Teach- 
ers’ Association recently, declared that leisure 
is more imperative for school teachers than in- 
creased salaries. “Teaching is an overworked 
profession,” he said, “and it requires that teach- 
ers spend their evenings looking over papers. 
How can they conserve their energy to keep 
abreast of the times under such conditions?” 

Recommendations recently presented to the 
school board of Detroit, Mich., by Supt. Frank 
Cody, provide that the maximum salary in all 
divisions of the service be increased by $100. 
This means that those in the first group of the 
schedule will receive $2,100 the sixth vear and 


those in the second group $2,700. The rule 
applies to those now receiving the maximum 
salary. It was shown that while Detroit’s 


salaries compare favorably with those in other 
cities, the maximum figures are relatively low. 
Supt. Cody’s report was based on a survey of 
teachers’ salaries in the largest cities recently 
made by the National Education Association. 


Rome, New York. Demands for equal 
pay with men, made upon the board of 
education under the new state law, have been 
refused women teachers of the Rome Free 


Academy. In lieu of an exact fulfillment of the 
law, the board adopted a compromise measure 
subject to the approval of the state education 
department. Under the arrangement, the men 
and women teachers will be placed on the same 
plane. For the present, it gives additional 
salary to only four of the eighteen teachers de 
manding it. As course directors, they would 
receive $300 a year more than now; while sec- 
tion advisers would receive $300 less than they, 
and teachers $300 less still. 

Men on the faculty will be made course direc- 
tors with no advance over their present salaries. 
The maximum for a course director is $2,500. 

The two new classes of positions, namely 
course directors and section advisers, introduce 
into the high school a more personal relationship 
between pupil and teacher, together with special 


duties above the grade of teachers. 

With over 400 teachers’ cottages built by 
rural school districts in the state of Washington, 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superin- 
tendent, believes that an ideal situation has been 
achieved. She recently said: “City life could 
not go on a single day without the assistance of 
the people in the country raising the food. The 
people in the country will not remain there long 
if their children are not given good schools and 
good teachers. On the other hand, the people 
in the cities will not stay there long without 
foodstuffs. Teachers will not work in the coun- 
try for any length of time unless they are com- 
fortably housed and provided with normal social 
diversion.” 

The legislature of Ohio will be 
enact a teachers’ tenure law. The Cincinnati 
teachers’ association in a bulletin says: “The 
proposed Ohio law provides that after the posi- 
tion of the teacher has become secure, through 
a probationary period of three years, she even 
then can be preemptorily dismissed for neglect 
of duty, insubordination, conduct unbecoming 4 
teacher, immoral or criminal conduct. And then 
at the end of any school year, after 60 days’ 
notice, she can be dismissed for incompetency, 
inefficiency, neglect of duty and lack of profes- 
sional growth. Could anything more be re 
quired to insure the highest protection of all 
concerned? The reasons for its enactment are 
many. It will make for better teachers, better 
schools, greater interest and the placing of the 
profession on a higher standard.” 

In the way of comment on the expression of 
school board members who disapprove the em- 
ployment of married women teachers the New 
Bedford, Mass., Standard says: “On the whole, 
however, the objection to the employment, 1 
the city service, of women who have husbands 
willing and able to support them rests on a valid 
basis. Given two women of equal qualifications 
for teaching, one of them single and self-sup- 
porting, the other married and assured of sup- 
port from her husband, there are good reasons 
why the former should have the preference, not 
simply because she needs the job more, but om 
broader social grounds. We do not see how any 
hard and fast rule can be made, but we have ne 
doubt public opinion approves the policy ind 
cated.” 
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There is no Substitute for 
PIX Cafeteria Equipmen 


T° PLANNING a School Cafeteria, educators often complain of 
































bewilderment at the many kinds of equipment offered for their 
use. How, they ask, can they be assured of securing the best 
equipment unless they are technical experts? True, there are literally 
hundreds of methods of making such items as a cafeteria counter 
—and many methods of cheapening manufacture are possible. 
However, there is an accepted standard that is the surety of edu- 
cators everywhere. It is PIX Cafeteria Equipment. It meets any 
budget, for schools small as well as large. Albert Pick & Company’s 
great factory produces it and it is sponsored by the largest organization 
of its kind in the world. For assured satisfaction, economy and last- 


ing service—there is indeed no substitute for PIX Cafeteria Equipment! 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















An Albert Pick & Company 
Cafeteria in St Ignatius 
College, Chicago. This is an 


example of a modern cafeteria 


in an old school building. 







































© School Cafeteria need not be large or unduly expensive. Service and 
‘ipment can easily be simplified to keep costs low—but good equipment 
sential and in the long run means lower expenditures for fuel, for labor 


tor replacement. 


ec 


PIX Cafeteria Equipment is an investment in economy ! 





























TYPES OF 


1. A two-room unit which is covered with 


complete in itself and yet can be tied into an 
entire battery without any difficulty.” 

One of the leading 
able schoolhouses, 


of port- 
portables to 
making a total of 


manufacturers 


who has sold 


over three hundred cities, 
more than 

“Our estimate of the average cost of portables 
is $1,600 per room, or about $40 per pupil. We 
know of a number of our buildings which have 


been used twenty years. 


two thousand classrooms, 


says: 


We have no way of 
knowing what per cent of our buildings are 
no longer used for school purposes. Portable 
schools last as long as any frame building, and 
are usually abandoned only when a temporary 
building is no longer needed. Smaller districts 
and cities frequently catch up with their build- 


PORTABLE SCHOOL 


fireproof asbestos 
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Lhe 


BUILDINGS WHICH 


and has an 


ARE 


Champaign, 


GIVING 
Ill.) 4. 


EFF 


material A tw 


able, it is not economical to build a one or two- 
room addition to permanent buildings,” says a 
builder of portable 


buildings, “or to build per- 


schools at locations before there 


manent new 
is a sufficient need to justify them. Many 
school boards in growing cities consider a 


certain number of portables an essential part 
Due to the port- 
able features of portable schools, school boards 


of their school equipment. 


are able to have schoolrooms immediately at 
the points where they need them.” 
Enumerating the Several Advantages 
The experience of another builder of portable 
many years, makes 
the following observations as to their needs 
and uses. He says: 


schools, covering a period of 



























at a low cost. TtAmerican Portab): 





House 


ing program, but the larger cities seldom do. “Tt is not unusual for new industries to 
“Most of our portable buildings are sold east 
of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
River. During the past two years, we have had 
unusually large numbers of inquiries about 
n\ = 
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A Portable School Gymnasium which offers all the conveniences of a permanent building Layout for a Portable 
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ICIENT SERVICE 
o-room unit set on a concrete block foundation which insures 


asbestos roof. (Asbestos Bidws. Co., Philadelphia.) 2. This cheerful one-room unit has a warm floor. (Mershon & Morley Co., Saginaw, Mich.) 5 This eight-room group 

electric light and steam heat. The ceiling has a space above it to insulate the room with a central corridor and toilets is exceedingly compact. (American Portable House 

against cold and heat. (The Armstrong Co., Ithaca, N. Y.) 3 A large portable in an Co., Seattle, Wash.) 6 This one-room unit, which is the latest adaptation of the 

industrial city near Chicago is set on a concrete block foundation and has toilets and a original ‘‘barrack’’ movable school, is as neat and trim as any cottage. (Togan-Stiles Co., 
steam heating system. It includes an auditorium-gymnasium,. (Circle A Products Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

WHAT ABOUT PORTABLE SCHOOL- portables from the southern states. So far start in a city and cause the immediate need 

Teno ° ° es * — ° 
HOUSES? very few portables are used in these states. of additional schoolrooms near the new indus- 
(Continued from Page 65) : ° ) U | e 8 ° : 
number desired. In other words, each unit is “As“you know, even when money is avail- trial plant. nusual activity in some particu- 


lar industry often causes a temporary shift of 
population. 


“Portable schools today are much improved 


over those in years past. Formerly school 
boards considered portables as a very tempo 


Anything which would suffice 
for a yeap or two would do. 


rary proposition. 
3uildings were 
frequently bought with low walls, single floors, 
no overhead ceiling and were lacking in the 
amount of light provided. 

“Present day buildings are designed to dupli- 
cate permanent insofar proper 
size and shape of room, arrangement and num- 
ber of windows, blackboard space, and cloak 
In fact, portable class- 
rooms are often more desirable than classrooms 


classrooms 


as 


rooms are concerned. 


(Concluded on Page 119) 
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“ 


HE need for cafeteria equipment in the 

school is evident in every community. 

When you install food and equipment, do 
not make the thoughtless mistake of purchasing 
temporary equipment. 


Oddly, it is the temporary food and drink equip- 
ment which is considered cheapest but—in the 
long run, is it cheaper ? 


Ask yourself: “how will this installation look in 
ten years ?” 


Today—five years from now—ten years—a life- 
time, makes no difference in the appearance and 
servicability of Sani school cafeteria equipment. 
It will look just as well year after year, as it did 
the day it was installed. 


Sani-Onyx and Sani-Metal will give you beauty, 
sanitation and permanence. The snow-white Sani- 
Onyx table tops shown above cannot be spotted or 


How will your school cafeteria 
equipment look, ten years from now? 


stained by fruit juices or other liquids. Simply wiping 
with adamp cloth keeps them clean, sparkling white 
and inviting. Sani-Metal porcelain enamel table 
bases cannot be injured with wet brooms and mops. 
Collect no dirt. Can’t rust orrot. Easily kept clean. 
Can be secured in white, brown, mahogany and 
all standard colors. 


Sani school cafeteria equipment spells sanitation 
and healthfulness. Such an equipment benefits the 
taxpayer by safeguarding his “investment” — ben- 
efits the community byraising the standard of schools 
—benefits the school children providing a clean, 
snow-white inviting place to eat. Your community 
deserves Sani equipment in the school cafeteria! 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office, for catalog and full information on the 
Sani line of food and drink equipment. Send a 
diagram of your floor space and we will make a 
blue print layout of a complete school cafeteria 
installment, free of charge. 


Sat Products ©. 


300 Sani Building 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto Canada 


Selling Organization tor Marrietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Anchor 
Chain Link 


School Fence é 


Certainly-- 
Anchor Fences Are 
Galvanized after weaving 


For this is the most modern method. 
Practically all manufacturers of chain- 
link fence use it. 


Galvanizing after weaving is essential. 
But the durability of a fence depends on 
other factors, too. 


What is the fabric made of? How are 
the posts set? Today, these are the 
questions which the fence buyer should 
ask. 


Anchor Chain Link Fabric is made of 
rust-resisting copper steel wire — an 
Anchor feature which offers maximum 
resistance against corrosion! The posts 
are drive-anchored — insuring perma- 
nent fence alignment! 


Investigate these Anchor advantages 
before you buy. It will pay you. Write 
for Specification Manual No. 60. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents in 


Principal Citi 
2569 ° ff 






































1920 - 400 Tons 
1921 - 243 ” 


Saved 157 Tons 


157 Tons of Coal Saved 
First Year 


HAT’S what Electrozone did for the Bates School in 
St. Louis the first year after it was installed. And it’s 
still doing it! 
Coal consumption in this school, which, in 1920 (before 
Electrozone was installed) amounted to 400 tons, was re- 
duced in 1921, 1922 and 1923 to 243, 220 and 248 tons re- 
spectively—an average yearly saving of 163 tons! 





That's one of the reasons why 75 St. Louis schools are 
now equipped with Electrozone! 


Electrozone has other desirable features, too: 


1. It maintains an abundant supply of pure, fresh 

air in crowded school buildings. 

Reduces installation costs. 

Reduces size of boiler required. 

Can be installed in old buildings as well as in 

new. 

5. Old buildings can be doubled in size with no in- 
crease in size of boilers. 

6. Can be installed at a cost of three cents per 
cubic foot. 


Electrozone ventilation will do for your school what it is 
now doing for 75 St. Louis Schools. Ask for Bulletin S-9 
telling how. No obligation. 


THE AIR CONDITIONING AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


2914 So. Jefferson Ave. 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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| Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
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What are Webster Systems | 








of Steam Heating? 


E are sometimes asked this question by 
school executives. Here is the answer. 
Webster Systems combine: | 

SERVICE by a comprehensive organization of trained 
heating engineers covering every state in the Union. 
EXPERIENCE gained in providing more than 34,000 
successful Webster Systems of Steam Heating. 


WEBSTER SYSTEM EQUIPMENT comprising a com- 

plete line of steam heating appliances proven correct in 

design by test and use. 

WEBSTER ENGINEERING METHODS developed by ‘ 

our experience and in extensive laboratories. They as- 

sure correct application of Webster System equipment. 
Webster Vacuum Systems and Webster Modulation 
Systems are provided to meet the requirements of 
every type and size of school building. A post card 
to Camden will put Webster Service to work for you. 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 


Established 1888 


Camden, N. J. 46 Branch Offices 


Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Systems of 
Steam Heating 








More than 34,000 Webster Systems 
Installed since 1888 
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School boards and 
school officials all 
over the country 
have been most en- 
thusiastic abot that 
new and economical 


equipment for lava- Alto Union High School, 
T @ tories—Airdry. Harvard University, Colum- 


| Airdry is a beautiful dow, 
i i snow-white machine 
|} that includes an elec- 
| tric motor, a heating 
element and a fan— 
all enclosed in a por- 
celain enamel case 
and controlled by a conveniently 
located foot pedal. Arushof warm 
air dries your hands and face Na- 





LEADING SCHOOLS THAT 
HAVE SPECIFIED AIRDRY 

Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Chicago Public Schools, Buf- 
falo Public Schools, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, 
Township High School, Palo 


New Trier 


bia University, Wellesley Col- 
Cornell University, 
Crane Technical High School, 
Haugan School, Modesto High 
School, Philadelphia Free Li- 
Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, Field Museum, Chicago. 


where. 


brary, 











THE AMERICAN AIRDRY CORPORATION 


ture’s way—by evap- 
oration. The machine 
comes in two types, 
the pedestal and the 
recessed wall type 
specified by leading 
architects for new 
school buildings, li- 
braries, and public 
buildings every- 








Boy-Proof and Dirt-Proof — 
Air-Dry, Ideal Lavatory Equipment 





It is the ideal 
washroom equipment 
because it effects a 
great saving in towels 
and is one hundred per cent sani- 
tary. Write for complete infor- 
mation, plans and specifications. 








Chicago, Illinois 





(Concluded from Page 116) 
in permanent buildings which are of less mod- 
ern construction. 

“Tsolated classrooms have two disadvantages. 
One is due to the type of heating plant which 
require s that the teacher see that the 
regulated. 


plant is 


properly Room heaters with foul 
when properly operated, give 
heat and ventilation. The 


is the 


air exhaust flues, 
very satisfactory 
inconvenience in con 
Where a 


required, it is now cus 


other disadvantage 


nection with the proper supervision. 


number of rooms art 
rooms unde r one root 


tomary to group these 


and in some eases a central heating plant is 
installed. Portable buildings are not difficult 


all of 
supervision is 


to heat with a good heating plant. Since 


the rooms are on one floor level, 
easier than in many permanent schools. 

“Of course, the big advantage of using port 
able schools is the fact that they provide 
facilities. Time lost by 


immediate housing 


students is not usually regained. 














i Cc 335 kroor 
hs 22-4038 - 
, _ 
Fiooe Pian 
ee ree 
AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


“Many school boards have not been satisfied 
wit! rtable unable to 
build permanent structures have built 
pern ent These 


buildings, and being 
semi- 
buildings 


sche ols. 


frame 


will ve no salvage value and have no advan 
tages which ean not be secured in portable 
buildings as they are now built. There is a 
grea! exibility in portable construction which 





_ - 


permits portable make changes 


to meet the 


companies to 
particular requirements of the pur- 
chaser. The reclaim value of 


deducting 


a portable, after 
cost of dismantling the building, is, 
in many cases, as high as ninety per cent of 
the original cost.” 

schoolhouse 
What is 
the shift of school population from one 


What is the 


employed if a 


The introduction of the portable 


involves a number of considerations. 
section 
to another ¢ 
to be 
unwarranted? Shall it be a mere shack or ean it 
to the 
lighting, 


number of portables 
permanent structure is 


school grounds 4 


be made 
What about 


Since 


an ornament 
heating, ventilation ¢ 
a carload shipment constitutes two port 
ables, what are the economies of contracting for 
two instead of one portable? 

stated that the 
portable school is now in use in 42 states in the 


In econelusion, it should be 


used they have rendered 


which they were 


Union, and wherever 


the service for intended. 
Whatever may be said about their desirability 


or undesirability, it may truthfully be asserted 
a real contribution to the 


Nation. 


that they have made 


educational progress of the 





Dr. Charles S. Benson, Haverhill, and Dr. 
John L. O’Toole, Bradford, were recently elected 
members of the school board at Haverhill, Mass. 

Michael Driscoll has served on the board of 
education of Brookline, Mass., for 51 years. He 
has been endorsed by the local school societies 
for reelection. 


_ to succeed Dr. 


After a deadlock of eleven months, Hugh 
W. McNamee was elected secretary- -treasurer of 
the St. Louis, Mo., board of education. The 
position became vacant nearly a year ago when 
Charles P. Mason died. Mr. McNamee, who was 
the assistant, moved into the office temporarily 
at Mason’s salary, $8,200. He had been in the 
office for 18 years and most of that time was 
assistant to the secretary. His salary will revert 
to $7,000 immediately. The board had previously 
agreed that the new secretary would start at 
that figure. 


_—Mr. W. A. Oakes has been appointed super- 
visor of school buildings for the school board of 
Gloucester, Mass. 


-Dr. Albert B. Weaver has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Louisville, 
Ky., to succeed Edward Gottschalk. 

—The officers of the Indianapolis board of 
school commissioners, inc luding C harles B. Yoke, 
president, Charles L. Barry, vice-president, and 
Albert Baker, attorney, have been reelected for 
the next year. Mr. Julius Emhardt was re- 
appointed to the position of chief clerk to the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. 

Dr. Henry A. Wood has resigned from the 
school board of Waltham, Mass., after a service 
covering a quarter of a century. 

The school board of Waltham, Mass., has 
created the position of custodian of school 
buildings. No person has as yet been appointed 
to fill the office. 


Supt. F. H. Nickerson has been reelected as 


superintendent and secretary of the board of 
Quincy, Mass. , 
Mr. O. B. Thorgrimson has been elected 


president of the school board of Seattle, Wash., 
C. W. Sharples. Dr. E. L. Smith 
was elected vice-president, and Reuben Jones 
was renamed secretary. 

Prof. Wm. A. Weber has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education of Dayton, O., 
to succeed W. D. Blaik. L. B. Cline was elected 
vice-president, to succeed Mrs. McD. Howsare. 

Miss Juliette Sessions has been elected 
president of the board of education of Colum- 
bus, O. Miss Sessions is a former teacher and 
has acted as chairman of the finance committee 
of the board. Mr. FE. L. McCune, clerk of the 
board, was given a substantial increase in salary. 

Mr. E. B. Hughes has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education of Hamilton, O. 
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the radiators. 


Air Eliminator. 












FIRST Because it provides a two pipe system with 

a positive venting of the air and water from 
radiators through the application of the Dunham Trap. 
Steam, air and water do not get along well together 
in the obsolete one or two pipe systems no matter how 
many air valves or other attachments are placed on 


SECOND The Dunham Return Heating System re- 

turns the condensate to the boiler through 
the scientifically designed Dunham Return Trap, or 
by means of the Return Pump, the air being permitted 
to escape to the atmosphere through the Dunham 


to your office as your telephone. 


Why the Dunham Return Heating System is 
so Satisfactory for School Buildings. 


THIRD The Dunham Return Heating System pro- 

vides a maximum radiator efficiency, using 
all of the steam in the radiators. 
free from air, prevents the collision of steam and water, 
and thus eliminates the knocking, pounding noises of 
the old-fashioned one and two pipe systems not pro- 
vided with proper traps. 


FOURTH The Dunham System is noiseless, re- 
sponsive, easily controlled and wonder- 

It does away with leaking, hissing, 
rN Frequently these advantages may be 
secured in existing one or two pipe systems where satisfactory 
results have not been obtained by changing over to the Dunham 
Two Pipe Return System. 
heating problems and let our engineers advise you. 


C. A. Dunham Co. 


230 East Ohio Street, 


Over sixty branch and local sales offices in the United States and Canada bring Dunham Heating as close 
Consult your telephone directory for the address of our office in your city. 


fully flexible. 


sputtering air valves. 


Chicago. 


It keeps radiators 


Write us fully regarding your 














Mr. E. M. Eickenberry was again chosen as vice- 
president. 

—Mr. Wm. E. Wright has been elected presi- 

dent of the board of education of Toledo, O., to 
succeed the late Charles Feilbach. Mr. J. D. 
Robinson, a new member of the board, was 
elected vice-president, and Mr. R. S. Wenzlau 
was reelected director of schools. 
Mr. F. W. Bowers has been elected clerk 
of the board at Kent, O., for his twenty-first 
term. Mr. H. E. Birkner was elected president, 
and Olive Gray France, vice-president. 

—A luncheon in honor of Mr. Pierre S. Du- 
Pont, the friend of education in Delaware, was 
given by members of the women’s joint legisla- 
tive committee, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
DuPont, Wilmington, Del. Mrs. H. D. Boyer 
of Smyrna, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided, and Mrs. H. G. Ridgely acted as toast- 
mistress. Mr. DuPont and Mrs. Florence B. 
Hilles were the only speakers at the luncheon. 
The committee discussed various measures pro- 
posed in connection with the program of work 
to be carried out at the next legislative session. 
Mr. DuPont spoke on the character and extent 
of his new school program. 

Mrs. B. B. White has been reelected as 
resident of the board of education at Terre 
Iaute, Ind. Other officials elected are E. B. 
Cowan, treasurer, and W. F. Mendenhall, sec- 
retary. 

Mr. E. Manuel Burns has been appointed as 
accountant for the board of education of Hagers- 
town, Md., to succeed G. M. Gruber. 

—President J. E. Lightle, Mr. J. H. Deener, 
Mr. W. E. Word and Mr. Henry Bell of the 
Searcy, Ark., school board have resigned after 
services ranging from eight to seventeen years. 
Mr. W. D. Davenport, Mr. L. O. Sotts, Mr. A. 
H. Royston and Mrs. Ben Grisham have been 
elected to fill the unexpired terms. The latter 
is the first woman member of the board. 

—Mrs. Virginia Acher, on January first, be- 
came a member of the school board at Terre 
Haute, Ind. Mrs. Acher is the second woman 
member of the board and is interested in all 
activities for the welfare of the children of the 
city. 

The school board of Plain City, O., reorgan- 
ized on January 5th, with the reelection of Ben- 
jamin E. Jones as president, H. E. Ledrick as 
vice-president, and Mrs. Leatha R. Lehman as 
clerk. 





—Mr. R. Mueller has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the school board at Sheboygan, Wis., to 
fill the unexpired term of Dr. Thompson, whose 
death occurred last fall. 

—A. W. Hopkins, president of the school 
board at Granville, Ill., is a philanthropist. He 
presented the community with a fine residence 
to be occupied by the school principal. A writer 
says of him: “Mr. Hopkins is a farmer with a 
vision so big and broad that he sees things that 
most men miss. Farmer Hopkins believes that 
the place for him to shine is at home. He says: 
‘The ones who need my attention most are the 
boys and girls growing up right around me.’ 
He does not have to come to Chicago to visit a 
zoo; he has one on his own farm where buffalo, 
deer, the sacred ox and many other animals have 
a home. He is a student of life and this makes 
him a lover of children.” 

—Edward J. Guilfoil was appointed a member 
of the Albany, N. Y., board of education by 
Mayor Harvey Younghans. Mr. Guilfoil is a 
democrat in politics and cashier of a large bank. 

—Melvin A. Rice, president of the New Jersey 
state board of education, died January 2nd, in 
New York City after a long illness. His home 
was at Leonardo, N. J. 

Charles A. Gadd was reelected business 
manager of the Detroit, Michigan, board of ed- 
ucation, at a salary of $6,000 a year. 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education has 
elected C. M. McKee, superintendent of supplies, 
at a salary of $6,500 a year. John H. Hender- 
son was elected school controller, at a salary of 
$4,000. 

—R. R. Kemp, secretary of the Port Huron, 
Mich., board of education, in a recent public 
address, said that “the schools are too much 
complicated by activities other than studies.” 
In discussing this statement the Port Huron 
Herald remarks: ‘Certainly our institutions of 
learning, from the primary up to the university, 
have taken on many activities in recent years 
which were not dreamed of a century ago; but 
practically all of these things have been in re- 
sponse to more or less popular demand. And 
when we stop to reckon them up and consider 
their relative importance in the scheme of edu- 
cation, we find it difficult to put our finger upon 
any present school activity which we would will- 
ingly eliminate.” 

‘Walter J. Cookson was elected chairman of 
the school committee of Worcester, Mass. John 


A. Clough was elected vice-chairman, Joseph 
Beals, business manager, and Will A. Gray as- 
sistant clerk. 

—J. C. Humes has been reelected president 
and Mrs. Walter Gray as vice-president of the 
Memphis, Tenn., board of education. G. W. 
Garner was chosen secretary. 

Dr. C. B. Hill was elected a member of the 
Somerset, Ky., board of education, to succeed 
Judge James Denton. The newly organized 
board consists of W. A. Moore, president; W. 
P. Gover, vice-president; George L. Elliott, sec- 
retary; Mrs. W. L. York, T. E. Jasper and Dr. 
C. B. Hill. 

At the dedication of the new school at 
Williamston, S. C., George S. Goodgion was 
master of ceremonies. Chairman W. W. Shaw, 
of the school board, made the opening 
talk. He was followed by James P. Gossett and 
Dr. W. T. Lander. The principal address was 
made by Dr. John G. Clinkscales of Walfford 
College. 

The dedication of the new school at Oak 
Grove, Lomar County, Mississippi, was in charge 
of Principal J. N. Herrington. The speakers 
were Chancellor T. P. Dale, Dan T. Currie, John 
A. Yeager, Judge N. C. Hill, H. C. Yawn, and 
R. L. Bennett. 

Chairman F. Loren of the Westmoreland, N. 
Y., board of education at the recent opening of a 
new school, was presented with a gold watch and 
chain. This gift came from the citizens in appre- 
ciation of his services in connection wth the 
building of two new schools. 

—The new high school at Chester, S. C., was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. These 
were presided over by Myron E. Brookman, 
superintendent of schools. The speakers were 
W. D. Knox, county superintendent; John E. 
Nunnery, assistant county superintendent; E. R. 
Lucas, chairman, building committee, and W. A. 
Edwards, architect. Chairman T. H. White de- 
livered the keys. Formal addresses were deliv- 
ered by Dr. D. B. Johnson, president, Winthrop 
College, and Superintendent W. H. Hand of the 
Columbia city schools. The board of trustees is 
composed of T. H. White, chairman; J. C. Me- 
Lure, secretary; W. J. Erwin, E. R. Lucas, R. B. 
Caldwell, R. R. Hafner and W. A. Corkill. 
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Include this indication in your 
consideration of automatic tem- 
perature and humidity control 
The JOHN- 
SON SERVICE COMPANY, 
manufacturer of The JOHNSON 
SYSTEM OF TEMPERA- 
TURE AND HUMIDITY 
CONTROL, is an organization 


for your schools: 


of forty years standing. Its 
permanency and reliability are 
established. Its sole attention is 
devoted to the study, design, 
manufacture and installation of 
temperature and humidity con- 
trol and its apparatus exclusive- 
ly. The JOHNSON SYSTEM 
is the result of the most experi- 
enced thought and skill, most rep- 
resentative authority and high- 
est dependable standards. Every 
reason exists for its being posi- 
tively the best to install in your 


schools. 


Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 


Automatic Temperature Control Since 1885 
[T'wenty-eight Branches United States and Canada 
Albany Denver Seattle 
Boston Greensboro, N.C. San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis Salt Lake City 
Chicago Kansas City St. Louis 
Cleveland Los Angeles Calgary, Alta. 
“ Minneapolis 
Cincinnati Montreal, Que. 
Salle New York 
Dallas Pittsburg Toronto, Ont. 
Des Moines Portland Vancouver, B. C. 
Detroit Philadelphia Winnepeg, Man. 
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High School, Tonica, III. 


put into use. 


building. 
without obligation. 


423 Board of Trade Bldg., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





The cut shows a recent Landis 


This building was equipped with 
Landis Service from the start, in | 
suring maximum school efficiency | 


from the time the building was first 


Let us explain the advantages of 
Landis equipment for your new 
We are at your service 
Write us to 
day, mentioning name of Architect. H. R. Temple, 


ELECTRIC TIME 


and 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 


installation, in the new Community 
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HIGH SCHOOL, TONICA, ILL. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. 
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Champaign, Il 
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Minnesota School Board Convention 


Reported by Russell S. Peterson. 


The fourth annual convention of the Minne- 
sota School Board Association was held in St. 
Paul, February fifth and sixth. From the stand- 
point of attendance, interest shown, and enthusi- 
asm it was outstandingly the most successful 
convention that the association has held. 

President George E. Susens of Alexandria, in 
his opening address, sketched briefly the history 
of the association. Up to three years ago, the 
only state-wide organization of Minnesota school 
boards was a school board section of the Minne- 
sota Education Association which met in connec- 
tion with the fall meeting of that body. This 
meeting was never attended by more than a 
handful of board members. Since the organiza- 
tion of the independent school board association, 
meeting annually in February, school boards 
throughout the state have shown a great deal 
more interest in the state association. Mr. 
Susens also made it very clear that the purpose 
of the association is not, as many Minnesota 
teachers think, to reduce teachers’ salaries. It 
exists rather for the purpose of fostering the 
efficiency of the school boards of the state. 

J. M. McConnell, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, in a very able address outlined the policies 
of the Minnesota department of education. The 
purpose of the department of education is not 
unnecessary meddling with the local authorities, 
but rather one of helpfulness. Mr. McConnell 
showed how through cooperation the school boards 
of the various communities throughout the state 
could make the work of the department even 
more helpful than it is at the present time. 
Some school boards in the state, for instance, 
notify the state teachers’ employment bureau 
maintained by the department of vacancies in 
their teaching staff. Then when they fill it, 
they neglect to notify the bureau with the result 
that the employment bureau continues to send 
unnecessary notices of vacancy to the teacher 
whom the board has engaged, and sends notices 
of a vacancy to other teachers when no vacancy 
exists. 

Governor Theodore Christianson who was 
elected to office last fall on an economy and tax- 


reduction platform emphasized the part that 
school boards must play in any substantial re- 
duction of taxes in the state. He urged particu- 
larly that school boards be conservative in the 
issuance of bonds for the construction of new 
buildings. It is unfair to saddle posterity with 
an indebtedness which we of the present are un 
willing to pay. 


School Boards and School Efficiency 

One of the outstanding features of the conven 
tion was a paper, “School Boards and School 
efficiency,” by R. B. MacLean, president of the 
Moorhead state teachers’ college and president 
of the Minnesota educational association. Mr. 
MacLean’s paper was particularly helpful not 
only because of the unusual insight which it 
showed into the problems which school boards 
face, but also because of the definite, concrete 
manner in which it handled the solutions of 
those problems. Speaking of the financing of 
building programs, Mr. MacLean said, “Too 
much financing of school buildings has been 
carried on as certain individuals buy automo- 
biles. The machine is bought on an easy pay- 
ment plan. The only outlay considered is the 
oil and gas to keep it running. Repairs are not 
anticipated. The element of depreciation is not 
in the owner’s calculation. The result is the 
machine comes to the junk pile before the owner 
has completed payments or accumulated enough 
to replace the car.” 

On Thursday afternoon the _ convention 
listened to an interesting discussion of the ob- 
servance of legal holidays, led by C. G. Schulz, 
secretary of the Minnesota educational associa- 
tion and Joseph Christopherson of the school 
board of Virginia, Minnesota. The general 
opinion expressed was that holidays should be 
days of patriotic observance and not days of 
mere idleness. It was felt that the present 
Minnesota statute which makes every legal holi 
day a school holiday should be modified so that 
the holiday would be observed in school, and an 
effort made to bring the message of the day 
home to the students, instead of turning them 
into the streets where all thought of the signifi 


lene 


cance of the day is lost. Opposition was also 
expressed to the creation of any more legal 
holidays. 

B. K. Savre of Glenwood, vice president of the 
association gave a talk on “School Budgets 
and Business Administration.” He emphasized 
the fact that a budget if it is to be of any value 
must be followed absolutely. He stated, too, 
that harmony between the board and the super- 
intendent is essential for the best results. The 
school board appropriates the money, but the 
superintendent spends it. Mr. Savre explained 
that at Glenwood, the superintendent acts as 
clerk of the board and keeps the books. Form- 
erly a member of the board acted as clerk, kept 
the books, and issued the warrants. For this he 
received $200 a year which really was too small 
an honorarium for the work involved. By giv- 
ing these duties to the superintendent, the Glen- 
wood school board not only saves this $200 but a 
great deal more through economies effected by 
centralizing responsibility in the superintendent. 
The Glenwood superintendent is also a member 
of the budget committee, and of the committee 
that audits all bills. 

Mr. Savre also emphasized the folly of issuing 
bonds without making provision for amortiza- 
tion and depreciation. Because Glenwood school 
authorities of the past did not do this, Glenwood 
last year paid more than $8,000 or a tax rate of 
more than ten mills on the dollar simply for old 
indebtedness. 

A Paid Full Time Secretary 

Thursday evening’s session was devoted to the 
reception of committee reports. The Commit- 
tee on Supplies and Equipment made a sugges- 
tion that aroused a great deal of interest. It 
was suggested that a pian be devised for a 
central purchasing agency representing all 
school boards desiring its services. By pooling 
purchases and buying in large quantities, ad- 
vantages could be secured which are not possible 
now, when each school board buys in small quan- 
tities for its own needs only. At the suggestion 
of the committee, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to investigate this proposition and to try 
to devise such a plan. 

The committee of organization urged the need 
of a paid full-time executive secretary of the 
organization. The Minnesota school board asso- 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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High School—Dolgeville, N. Y. <x =. erate a TPs“ ERS | 
Univent Equipped 
Tooker & Marsn, Arch 


101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Fifty Years from ‘Now 


Time has no effect on fundamental principles. Natural 
<9 laws are unchanging. Right is always right. Wrong 
Se a cate is always wrong. 
= : 4 SES 





The Principle of the Univent is Right and will always 
be Right. The Univent today is the same in principle 
as the original Univent, and 50 years from today it 
will still be the same in principle. The only change 
that has occurred is the refinements that simplify 
and perfect the application of the principle. 


Univent Ventilation—fresh heated air from the 
window —circulated in each room without draft — 
is the highest type of modern school ventilation. It 
will always be the highest type. The growing appre- 
ciation of the vital need for better ventilation in 
school means that 50 years from now nearly every 
school will be Univent Ventilated. 


The Univent may be installed in new or old schools. 
Members of School Boards are invited to write for 
a copy of ‘‘Univent Ventilation. 





VENTILATION 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION Moline, II 


1911 Third Avenue 


BELFAST, ME. SCRANTON Branch Sales and Service Stations ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH DETROIT DES MOINES EMPORIA SPOKANE 

NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MILWAUKEE OMAHA PORTLAND 
SYRACUSE CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA COLUMBUS TORONTO CHICAGO DENVER VANCOUVER 























Fourteen Y ears— 


No Complaints 


“glad to report installation 
proven very satisfactory — no 


complaints to make.” 


That’s what Supervisor Wal- 
ford has to say about the 


National System. 








(Concluded from Page 122) 


ciation is stronger just now than it has ever 
been before, but there are still a great many 
boards that are not affiliated, and there is room 
for a great deal of activity in the development 
of useful county organizations. This extension 
program can scarcely be carried out without the 
services of a man who can devote his entire time 
to the upbuilding of the association. 

The teachers’ committee showed that in many 
schools economies could be effected without 
sacrificing efficiency by increasing the teaching 
load. Each teacher in the state should have the 
maximum load consistent with efficiency. The 
regulations of the Minnesota department of edu- 

cation fix forty pupils as the maximum for 
grade classes and thirty for high schools, but the 
average number of pupils in classes throughout 
the state is far below these figures. Wherever 
possible, small classes should be eliminated. 

The education committee urged that as far as 
possible inequalities of educational opportunity 
over the state should be equalized. The pupil in 


an isolated country district should as far as 
legislative enactment can make it possible have 
the same educational privileges that the city 


child has. The committee also urged that in a 
program of financial retrenchment teachers’ 
salaries should be the last item to be cut. 

The most important number of the second 
day’s program was a scholarly address, “Sup- 
plemental Aid and State Aid,” by E. M. Phillips, 
state high school inspector. Beginning with the 
organic act of Minnesota Territory in 1849, Mr. 
Phillips traced the history of state aid in Minne- 
sota up to the present time. By far the most 
important part of Minnesota’s state aid program 
in Mr. Phillips’ opinion is that embodied in 
what is known as the supplemental aid law. 
This undertakes to give equitable assistance to 
school districts whose tax levies indicate a heavy 
burden of school maintenance. The present law 
provides that in districts in which a maintenance 
levy of twenty mills does not yield $40 per pupil, 
the state shall contribute enough to make $40 
per pupil on a twenty mill tax levy. An amend- 
ment pending before the state legislature pro- 
poses to raise the $40 limit to $45. Mr. Phillips 
stated that in his personal judgment if this limit 
were raised to $50 or even $55 per pupil, t 


the law 
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nT vans MARSHALL HIGN SCNOOL. RICHMOND, VA 


Investigate ! 


Fourteen years ago we equipped this school. 





You will find, 


if you investigate, that it has never been necessary to send a 
man to the job—and the cost of maintenance has been practically 
nothing. This maintenance economy is an outstanding feature of 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


The more thorough the investigation, the better we like it, because proper 
investigation will show why an extensive service department (for service 


after installation) is not a necessary part of our organization. 


But a two 


cent stamp will bring a man if you need help. 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


2301 KNOX AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


Offices in principal cities. 





would be found to operate in the direction of a 
much more equitable distribution. 
Present Officers Reelected 

The closing session was devoted to the trans- 
action of association business. Geo. E. Susens 
of Alexandria was reelected president, and B. K. 
Savre of Glenwood was also elected to succeed 
himself as vice-president. It was decided to 
merge the office of secretary and treasurer, and 
John E. Palmer of Ortonville, who has been 
secretary of the association for the last two 
years was chosen to fill both offices. The treas- 
urer the past year has been J. W. Jones of 
Fulda. Mr. Jones has also been very active in 
the work of the best organized county school 
board association in Minnesota, that of Murray 
County. 

The following were elected to the board of 
directors: O. K. Hilly, Albert Lea; L. P. Wood, 
Delavan; A. J. Holm, Stillwater; Alfred Swift, 
North St. Paul; A. P. Ortquist, Minneapolis; L. 
H. Colson, Wadena; G. B. Bjornson, Minneota; 
Joseph Christopherson, Virginia; J. P. Wolfe, 
Moorhead; J. P. Enstad, North Branch. 

The resolutions adopted at the final session 
were unusually vigorous and clean cut. In brief 
they put the association on record as favoring 
the changing of the time of the annual school 
meeting in Minnesota from the third Saturday 
in July to the third Tuesday in July; as oppos- 
ing the creation of additional school holidays: 
and the observance of present holidays not by 
the closing of schools but by patriotic exercises 
in the schools; as being opposed to any change 
in the mode of election of the county superin- 
tendent of schools (at present Minnesota county 
superintendents are elected by popular vote) 
as being opposed to the Reed-Sterling Bill on 
the ground that it would concentrate in Wash- 
ington authority in the matter of education that 
really belongs to the states; as recommending 
that the executive committee of the board of 
directors of the association should meet once 
each month; as favoring the devising of a plan 
to form a central purchasing agency for all 
school boards of the state; as favoring the con- 
tinuance of the present supplementary aid law 
except so far as it needs minor corrections, and 
the appropriation by the legislature of money to 
make up a deficiency due to school districts of 


the state for the last two years under the pro- 
visions of this law; as favoring the discontinu- 
ance of teachers’ pensions and the liquidation of 
the state teachers’ retirement fund. 

The association also voted to extend to all 
high school superintendents and all county 
superintendents an invitation to attend the 
meetings of the association, and that they be 
given the privileges of the floor in all discus- 
sions. The resolution conveying this invitation 
stated, “The superintendent is a representative 
of the board of education of his school, to the 
faculty he conveys the plans and policies of the 
board, and to the board he brings the problems 
and plans of the faculty. In the strictest sense 
he is our co-worker, the school board’s right 
hand in all matters affecting the business of 
school administration.” A resolution was also 
passed recommending that school boards elimin- 
ate the fads and frills in education and return to 
fundamentals. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Marion, Ind. A course in landscape garden- 
ing and horticulture has been introduced in the 
evening school conducted at the high school 
building, 

State high school supervisors in Kentucky, 
in a study of the high school in the state, point 
to a most remarkable development since 1908. 
Previous to 1908 there were only a dozen first- 
class high schools, with an enrollment of a few 
hundred students. Now there are practically 500 
public high schools, with a combined enrollment 
of more than 30,000 students. 

These schools, it is pointed out, are not uni- 
formly distributed but there has been a healthy 
gain in the efficiency and standardization of all 
of them, the graduates of 45 being received in 
all the colleges of the South, while 286 are 
schools having accredited relations with the col- 
leges of the state. 

The great problem now, as the state super- 
visors see it, is to standardize the present 
schools, and to establish high schools in those 
counties where too few exist. The erection or 
continuance of high schools in inadequately 
small districts is to be discouraged. 
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Public School No. 210, Brooklyn, N. Y. New standardized type of school building—equipped with 
84 Peerless Units. William H.Gompert, Architect. John H. Lindsay and Conway Kiewitz, Engineers. 


The First New York City School to be Completely 
Equipped with the Unit System of Ventilation—and it is 


THE PEERLESS SYSTEM 











PEERLESS 


UNIT VENTILATION COMPANY, INC. 


Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street, Long Island City, New York 


100 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
511 Duffy-Powers Building, Rochester, New York 
808 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon 

cal Peerless Heating and 50 Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Georgia 








Ventilating Unit 





Parked 




















ERE is illus- 
H trated No. 610, 
a popular type 
in school work. It 


is a two-part wall 
fountain, of heavy 
vitreous china with 
integral back and 
concealed hangers. 
Exclusive Halsey 
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(he Logical Specification 


It is only natural that each month sees more and more 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains specified by school 


authorities and architects. 


For in so doing you insure 


SANITATION. No type of drinking fountain is as sani- 
tary as a side-stream; and no side-stream as practicalas a 
Halsey Taylor. Therefore Halsey Taylor Drinking Foun- 
tains are the most sanitary —the patented two-stream 
projector and exclusive Taylor automatic stream control 


providing distinctive, practical, sure sanitation! 


literature. 


Write for 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 


523 N. Park Ave., Warren, O. 





Taylor Automatic 
Stream Control! 








Over three hundred substantial business and 
professional men and farmers gathered in 
attendance of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards at Madison, Wis., on February 
5th. It was the largest in the history of the 
association. President H. H. Smith of New 
Richmond was in the chair. 

Prof. E. B. Gordon of the Wisconsin Univers- 
ity Extension in the opening address held that 
no public service is more laudable than that 
which concerned itself with the training of the 
youth for citizenship. A school board member- 
ship is a distinction of which any citizen might 
be proud. 

“As is the school board so is the school,” was 
the text of an address by John Callahan, state 
superintendent. He held that boards of educa- 
tion do not concern themselves with educational 
affairs in the manner they ought to because they 
relied upon their experts for guidance. 

“While boards of education should have a 
proper regard for the expert educator, they 
must remain in touch with the desired progress 
of the day, and hence must attend gatherings of 
this character. 

The speaker then discussed the question of 
economy in school administration. The large 
increase in school attendance due to the longer 
school life of the average child has made the de- 
mand for housing a pressing one. This in- 
volves the element of finance. In order to get 
the maximum results out of the school plant it 
must be adequately financed. 

School boards should ret the best superintend- 
ent obtainable. This applies to the teaching 
corps as well. But, here it should be remem- 
bered that the best is not perfect. A hundred 
per cent batting average is not possible. The 
human element is always present. 

The school board is responsible to the tax 
payer for every dollar expended. It is therefore 
incumbent upon every member to study care- 
fully local school needs and the tax ability of 
the community to meet them. 

Systems of School Accounting 

W. A. Taege of Wausau, who led in a discus- 
sion on school accounting, stated that systems 
here considered must primarily be simple. The 

















average school board cannot employ expert ac 
countants and complicated systems therefore 
are not desirable. Mr. Anderson of the state 
department believed that it was highly impor- 
tant that simple, accurate and complete records 
be kept. The comparative information thus 
provided may become of considerable service to 
all school systems. 

He distinguished between 
plies, janitorial supplies and building mainten- 
ance. Records under these several classifica- 
tions will enable comparative studies and thus 
prompt the elimination of waste. While a 
counting should be simple such accounting 
should cover the same items and should mean 
the same thing in every community if they 
are to be of reciprocal value. 

Superintendent Tobey of Wausau laid stress 
upon comparative figures. “We are not so 
much concerned what the coal bills of Beloit or 
Madison are as we are whether we at Wausau 
are using our fuel economically.” 

The Demagog in Democracy 

Prof. A. B. Hall of the University of Wiscon- 
sin defined the demagog as a man who seeks 
popularity through an irrational appeal. Politi- 
cal orators are apt to hold vast audiences in the 
palm of their hands on arguments 
false premises. 

He cited the favorite phrase that “the cure of 
democracy is more democracy” and then proved 
in the experience of Mexico, of the carpet bag 
period in the south, that more democracy or too 
much democracy, may be detrimental to demo- 
cracy. The remedy, he held, must be found in 
the rightful use of the privileges of democracy. 
Independent and clear thinking only can protect 
the citizen against the wiles of the professional 
demagog. 

Before closing the forenoon session President 


instructional sup 


based on 


Smith appointed the following committees: 
Resolutions—Wm. Luening, La Crosse; O. E. 
Gray, Platteville; Mrs. Edith Williams, Osh- 


kosh; Rev. Theo. Ekbloa, Superior; Frank Hahn, 
Jr., Ashland; Fred Johnson, Fond du Lac; Mrs. 
Pomeroy, River Falls. 

Legislation—Jesse Earle, Janesville; Dr. F. T. 
Clark, Waupun; Robert Caldwell, Lodi. 





Nominations—E. H. Miles—Ft. Atkinson, 
Mrs. Paquin, Park Falls; A. Z. Anderson, Chip- 
pewa Falls; Dr. E. L. Henderson, Bloomer. 

Hospitality—Mrs. Wm. Kittle, Mrs. E. B. 
Skinner, Mrs. Milo Kittleson, Mrs. Regina 
Grooves, Mrs. O. W. Gosling. 

Standardizing High Schools 

The afternoon session opened with a discussion 
on rating the high schools of the state. Prof. 
Thomas Lloyd Jones, state inspector of high 
schools, explained the purposes of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
schools. The discussion that followed was en- 
gaged in by E. H. Miles, Fort Atkinson and C. 
W. Bruce of Merrill. 

Mr. Miles believed that the association had 
done much towards standardizing the high 
schools of the state, but to a large degree its 
service is no longer essential. The general state 
supervision now placed over the high schools 
further renders the conditions imposed by the 
association less desirable. Some of the exac- 
tions imposed by the association are unwise. 
It is trying to market the university teacher 
product and thereby restrict the general supply 
of teachers. 

Mr. Bruce found fault with the standards 
fixed by the association, which has voluntarily 
assumed an important task, but he did not 
believe that its standards and conditions had 
proven advantageous to the high schools. Its rul- 
ings, in many instances, have been arbitrary and 
unjust. They place a premium upon college de- 
grees and overlook actual teaching ability that 
remains uncrowned with such honors. 

A resolution unanimously adopted before the 
close of the session provided that the association 
of the several boards of education deny recogni- 
tion of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

The Teacher and the Board 

“I believe that the time has arrived for the 
adoption of a new declaration of independence 
which glorifies the job of the teacher,” said E. 
G. Doudna, executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. “No task in our Ameri- 
can life is more important than that of teaching. 
The modern teachers’ association is not organ- 
ized for self-gain but in the interest of higher 
standards of efficiency. 


(Concluded on Page 129) 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


HEALTH - THE ENDOWMENT 
IN THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


DISTRIBUTORS AND ENGINEERS 
GIVING THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


SERVICE 


National Heating & Ventilating Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

National Heating & Ventilating Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 


National Heating & Ventilating Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


National Heating & Ventilating Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stanton Heater Co., Martins Ferry, 


Ohio 

Bryce Heating & Ventilating Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 

J. C. Bayer Furnace Co., 
Portland, Oregon 

Atlas Heating & Ventilating Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Hoagland-Lakin Electric & Eng. Co., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Supreme Heater & Ventilating Cor- 


poration, St. Louis, Mo. 
Southwestern Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pierce Blower Corporation, 
Olean, N. Y. 
C. S. Hopkins, M.E., Dallas, Texas 
General Heating Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cook-McDonnell Co., Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 

Brizee Metal Works, Twin Falls, 
Idaho 

W. A. Haberstroh & Son, Omaha, 
Nebr. 


ND 


HEALTH 
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EQUIPPED WITH THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


NATIONAL HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 
Engineers —MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Contrs. 


\ CEYLON SCHOOL, CEYLON, MINN. 


QUAL distribution of fresh warm air and uniform tem- 
perature at all times regardless of out door tempera- 
tures is provided by the NATIONAL SYSTEM. 


Any portion of a room in which there is little or no 
movement of air soon becomes a “stagnant area” and un- 
comfortable as well as unhealthy. Proper distribution of 
fresh warm air combined with temperature regulation, are 
the two most important factors in proper ventilation. | 


The NATIONAL SYSTEM eliminates all apparatus | 
liable to break, freeze, rust or explode. There are no 
radiators to pound, or overheat the occupants forced to 
sit in close proximity to them. 


Write our nearest agency for particulars about the 
NATIONAL SYSTEM. Our Engineering Department will 
gladly submit data and prepare sketches covering your re- 
quirements without cost or obligation. 


P. H. MaGIRL FOUNDRY AND : 
FURNACE WORKS | 


BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 
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AUTOMATIC 
SEAT ACTION 
CLOSET NO. 4785- 


Z 


ESPECIALLY 
DESIRABLE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND 

PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS 





PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Representing the utmost in qual- 
ity, durability and _ satisfactory 
service, the \oxc)) trade mark is a 
worth-while emblem to look for. It 
is an absolute assurance of the best 
the market affords in the line of 
plumbing fixtures for schools. 


The xoxc() experts are “always at 
your service” and will be glad to 
offer suggestions on any and all 
your plumbing problems. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures 
for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FACTORIES: 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. NOBLESVILLE, IND. BESSEMER, ALA. 


BRANCHES 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Davenport, lowa 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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1 yu a ALE BALKE- aE . 
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of no Apologies — 


For over ten years Whale-Bone-Ite 
has demonstrated its superiority 
and leadership as a quality prod- 
uct—the standard of comparison. 


Created and exploited by the same 
organization who are continually 
producing improvements both in 
product and the making, same not 
readily seen, but nevertheless 
there to assist in maintaining 
those words “unqualifiedly guaran- 
teed.”’ 


A lot of so-called new constructions, 
hinge attachings were discarded 
as inefficient by us six, seven and 
eight years ago, but readily for- 
gotten by some. We just mention 
this at this time that experience 
costs money—tthe question being 
yours—or the other fellows. 


THINK IT OVER. 
First cost — Last cost. 


Types for all makes of bowls. If you 
cannot secure locally, write the 
Seat Department of 








HE RRUNSWICK- BALKE- OLLENDER 
S0.WABASH D AVE. ocHicAco O 
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The 


that will remain just 
stands. 


WEISTEEL Partitions and Doors are 
of standard sizes, which can be 
date any layout. 


All units 
bearing furniture 
joints; brass 


WEISTEEL 


Before you plan your next building, 
with Weisteel’s wide adaptability, 
and low cost. 


as you see 







made 









are made from 16 gauge (1/16 
steel, with interlocked 
floor castings on all 


universal hinges; 
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Much of the difficulty attending the 


financing 
is due to a lack of in- 
schools are doing. There- 


of the schools, he held, 
formation on what the 


fore, what is needed is not propaganda but a 
truthful statement of what is going on in the 
schools. He added: “I am glad the day has 
come when a teacher can express his political 


convictions without the danger of losing his job. 
Without such convictions he has no business to 


be a teacher. A broader spirit has come. The 
woman teacher, too, knows best whether she 
ought to bob her hair, or whether or not to 
attend a dance. 
The School and the Home 

Mrs. E. E. Hoyt, professor of education of the 
University of Wisconsin, argued for a closer 
cooperation between the school and the home, 
and that the modern parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion was the essential connecting link. She re 
cited the many things accomplished by thes« 


organizations. 
_The mission of the parent-teachers’ 
tion is to ascertain what, 
the parent, the 
Physical needs 


I 


associa 
from the standpoint of 
school may need. There are the 
which a board of education has 
overlooked, but, there are also problems of dis 
cipline, morality, and health which can bi 


brought to the attention of the school adminis 
trator. 


Senator W Hunt, speaking on the subject 
of school legislation, said that the most impor 
tant measure under consideration is the creation 
of a state equalization fund. This fund, he ex 
plained, veloped to help the poorer district 
Some of t} are taxing themselves to the limit 
and yet nnot maintain their schools upon 
proper standards. State support must come to 
the rescur 

Phe ser complimented the modern school 
hoard and contribution to the progress of 
American lucation. “I have always found 
school boar ready to act on anything that 
would e school. It is easier to induce a 
school board to install a system of ventilation 


than to j 


added 


a teacher to operate it,” he 


L. H. Miller, principal of the university high 
school, ioned the consolidated rural 
schoo] 
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chosen for toilet rooms 
of American School for 


the Deaf, at Hartford, 


Connecticut 


installation at right pictures a battery of WEISTEEL 
Standard Units enclosing tub bath rooms—an installation 
it as long as the building 


in a number 
assembled to accommo- 


inch) 
and 

posts, 

nickel plated hardware. 


familiarize yourself 
enduring 


HENRY WEIS MANUF 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


ACTURING CO. 


Boston, 
Angeles, 


New York, 110 W. 34th St., 
Chicago, 105 W. Monroe St., Les 
Atlanta, 1317 Citizens and Southern 


need 








copper 
welded 
special 


quality 
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Partial 
School 
8 Beacon St. Jr., 
616 S. Utah St. 
Bank Bldg. 


view oj 
for the 


Inc ° 


WEISTEEL 
Deaf, 
Architect 


Compart American 


ticut Isaac A. Allen, 


ments tm 
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Conner 











Rensiattone wail Naminetions 

The resolutions adopted recommend that the 
restrictions imposed by the law regarding non- 
resident tuition fees be repeated. The commit- 
tee maintained that while the law limits the 
high school tuition fee to $70, the actual cost is 


far more. Some of the high schools find that 
the actual maintenance runs to nearly $100 per 
year, and figuring investment charges the cost 
per pupil runs up to $130. The fee should not 


be less than $3 a week. The convention also 
adopted a resolution asking that the school laws 
of the state be codified. 

The committee on nominations moved the re- 
election of the present officers which was carried 
unanimously. These officers are: President, 
H. H. Smith, New Richmond; Secretary, Mrs. O 
B. Strouse, Arcadia; Treasurer, Miss Gertrude 
Sherman, Milwaukee. 








CONNECTICUT 
The 


necticut 


SUPERINTENDEN 


annual meeting and dinner 


TS MEET 
of the Con 
Association of School Superintendents 
was held at the Hotel Garde, in Hartford, on 
February 13th. A program for superintendents, 
school board members and chairman, secretaries 
and other persons connected with school work 
was carried out. Prof. F. E. Spaulding, of Yale 
University, discussed the work of the Educa- 
tional Code Commission, and Commissioner A. 
B. Meredith spoke on the subject, “What’s a 
School for.” 


The officers of the association are: President, 


Mr. H. O. Clough, Rockville; Vice-President, 
Mr. Carl W. Maddocks, Deep River; Secretary 
treasurer, Mr. Ralph Jenkins, Putnam. 





Supt. M. Potter of 
reelected on January 6th, 
years, beginning July first. 

‘Supt. Paul C. Stetson of Dayton has fully 
and nobly won his spurs. He came into Ohio 
from Michigan, without ostentation or blare of 
trumpets, and went at his task with the very 
acme of sincerity and with characteristic quiet 
demeanor,” says the Ohio Educational Monthly. 
“And he has won his way gloriously until now 
the system of schools over which he presides is 
remarked for its excellence. The teachers hold 
him in high esteem and the people have come to 


Milwaukee, 
for a term 


Wis., was 
of three 


know that he is an efficient and effective execu- 
tive as well as an all-around, sincere man and 
gentleman.” 

S. L. Ragsdale has been chosen principal of 
the new North side high school at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Supt. W. W. Borden of South Bend, Ind., 
has been reelected for a three-year term, the 
same to take effect on August first. Supt. 


Borden has completed nearly six years of ser- 
vice as head of the school 
period he promoted an 
gram which has re 
proved school] plant 

Supt. O. H. P| 


system. 
extensive 


During this 
building pro- 
sulted in an enlarged and im- 
enzke of Menasha, Wis., 


has 


been reelected for a three-year term, at a salary 
of $4,500 a year , 
Supt. S. T. Neveln of Austin, Minn., on 
January 14th, was reelected for a three-year 
term, at a substantial increase in salary. 
The salary of the superintendent of schools 
of Troy, N. Y., has been raised from $3,250 to 


$3,600 
Supt. I. J. 
has been 


Bright of 


re elec ted for 


Leavenworth, 
another year. 


Kans., 


Supt. Frank Young of Upland, Ind., died on 
Janvary 14th, of pneumonia. at the age of 56 

Supt. W. E. Olds of Escanaba, Mich., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the school vear. 

Supt. James Skinkle of Chadron, Neb., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. Horace Mann Buckle V has bee n 


appointed as ass 


stant superintendent in charge 


anaorged 2 
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Donaldson & Maier, Architects, 


One of Detroit’s most magnificent 


new structures 


Sacred Heart Seminary 


In keeping with the unsurpassed 
quality of this building Mills 
Metal Toilet Partitions were used 


throughout. 


Ask our local representative for 
details on Mills Method of Metal 


Construction.— 





W. E. Wood Company, General Contractors. 
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(Concluded from Page 126) 
of elementary schools at Cleveland, O. Mr 
Buckley, who succeeds H. D. Bixby, was form 
erly dean of the Elgin Junior College at Elgin, 


Ill. He holds an A. B. from Northwestern and 
an M. A. from Columbia, and is a fellow at the 
University of Chicago. 

Supt. E. H. Chapelle of Charlotte, Mich., 


has been reelected for a three-year term, at a 
substantial increase in salary. 

Mr. J. W. Peet of Anamosa, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Washing 
ton, to succeed W. C. Harding. 

Mr. R. E. Cheyne, principal of the high 
school at Escanaba, Mich., will become superin 
tendent of on July first, when W. FE 
Olds retires. 

Supt. E. M. Van Petten of Virginia, IIl., has 
announced his resignation. Mr. Van Petten has 
been offered a position in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. M. G. Brumbaugh, formerly governo: 
of Pennsylvania, was inaugurated president of 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., on January 
29th. Mr. Brumbaugh was at one time super 
intendent of schools of Philadelphia. 

W. G. Masterson, superintendent of 
Muskegon, Oklahoma, schools has resigned. 

Jenjamin J. Rohan was elected superintend 
ent of the Appleton, Wis., schools by a vote of 
five to four. 

The board of education of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Dr. C. A. Bower; vice-president, C. B. 
Rowley; business manager, J. W. Main. 

Allen P. Keith was reelected superintend 
ent of the New Bedford, Mass., schools. Upon 
being notified of the action taken, Superintend 
ent Keith thanked the board for the honor of 
serving again as superintendent. “It is an 
honor to serve the children of the schools,” he 
said. “I shall put my heart and soul into the 
work, and try to make the schools this year the 
best they have ever been.” 

—H. R. Townsend, principal of the Hamilton, 
Ohio, high school, has been appointed as the 
first state commissioner of high school athletics, 
an cffice recently created. 

William Howard Weiss, of Pittsburgh, has 
been elected superintendent of the Chester, Pa., 
schools to succeed the late Dr. Charles A. 


schools 


the 











Wagner. The new superintendent is a graduate 
of Millersville State Normal School, Phillips- 
Exeter Academy and Yale University. He has 
taught at Hill school, Pottstown; Mercersburg 
Academy, and in the public and high schools of 
Pittsburgh. 

Herbert D. Bixby, assistant superintendent 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, schools has been given a 
vear’s leave of absence with pay, in order to fit 
himself for better service. The Cleveiand Plain 


Dealer in commenting on the board’s action 
says: “Year after year teachers in public 
schools as well as in the colleges, find it advis 


able occasionally to pursue further studies not 
uncommonly on their own time and at their own 
expense in order to fit themselves for more use- 
ful service. It is one of the glories of a great 
profession that they are willing to make the 
sacrifice. The year’s leave of Assistant Super- 
intendent Bixby with the purpose behind it is 
creditable not to him alone but to hundreds of 
others in the profession, men and women, whose 
going and coming on these errands of self-im- 
provement are usually unnoted.” 

The Public School Association of Baltimore 
has filed a series of charges with the board of 
education against Superintendent Henry S. 
West of that city. The association attacks the 
policies and methods of the superintendent. 
The latter has made explicit reply to each of 
the charges. Isaac S. Field of the board of 
education says that the board will consider the 
charges but gives no intimation as to result. 

Miss Anne Wiggins, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Flint, Michigan, schools recently re- 
ceived the master of education degree from the 
Michigan state normal school. She received her 
M. A. degree from Columbia University in 1922. 

Supt. Frank A. Jensen of Rockford, IIl., has 
been reelected for another school year. 

John F. Taylor succeeds John B. Laidlaw 
as superintendent of the Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
schools. Mr. Laidlaw served as superintendent 
for nine years. The Niagara Falls Gazette 
says: “He leaves a splendid monument to his 
zeal, his efficiency, and his conscientious effort.” 
Of Mr. Taylor the same paper says: “He will 
have the good wishes and earnest support of 
every loyal citizen who would promote the wel- 
fare of the schools.” 































Mills Metal 
Toilet Partitions 
have only plain sur- 
faces—a feature that 
makes them partic- 
ularly sanitary. 


ep), 


Mr. 
school at Muncie, Ind., has been elected super 


Frank E. Allen, principal of the high 
intendeht of schools, the appointment to take 
effect in August. Mr. Allen succeeds Thomas 
Fitzgibbon, who declined to serve after the clos 
of the present year. 

Mr. Allen is 34 years old and is a graduate of 
Indiana University. He came to Muncie from 
Newcastle, where he was principal of the high 
school four years ago. 

Supt. David A. Ward of Wilmington, Del. 
has been reelected for a two-year term, begin- 
ning with June 30th. 

Supt. O. P. Flower of Dubuque, Ia., has 
been reelected for the next school year. 

School superintendents of Woodbury 
County, Iowa, held a banquet on January 24th, 
following a conference on school problems 
Sixty-five superintendents, directors and _ their 
wives attended the banquet. State Inspector H 
E. Stone, speaking on the progress of the count) 
schools, pronounced the county system O. K., but 
warned superintendents against getting into 4 
rut. 

Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, state superin 
tendent of schools of Washington, was made de- 
fendant in a Supreme court action brought by 
Everett School District No. 24. The distric! 
board asked that the superintendent be compelled 
to credit the district with three school days dur 
ing which a teachers’ institute was held. The 
defendant raised a question of law and cot 
tended that the maximum of 183 school days I 
cludes the institute days. The district claimed 
that this was arbitrary and that the institute 
days are separate and apart from the tota 
school days and should be credited. 


The estate of the late John H. Walsh, 
former associate superintendent of the Ne® 


York City schools, will receive $20,637 from thé 
teachers’ retirement fund. This is one of th 
largest death benefits paid out of the fund 
Superintendent Walsh, who retired shortly be 
fore his death under the statutory age provision 
had served the schools for more than forty year’ 
E. L. Harms, who has been principal of the 
senior high school at Augusta, Kans., for the 
past seven years has been reelected for the com 
ing year at a salary of $2650. This is an * 
crease of $150 over his present salary. 
(Concluded on Page 132) 
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\rchitects 
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Dayton, Ohio 
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Contractors 
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A Logical Choice — 


for maximum service 
with minimum upkeep 





» high 
super 
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e close 


AAS Water Closets and Haas Flush Valves provide a 
logical and economical choice in the selection of water 


; closets and Hush valves for school installation. 
ate 0 
ion 
e high 


l'wenty-cight years of rigorous school service has conclus 
., Del. i ; ‘ : Lae , . 
begin- ively demonstrated the inherent qualities of Haas equip- 


i.» ha ment and the soundness of Haas design and construction. 
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Schools, large and small—new and old, throughout the en- 
tire country, have and are installing Haas Water Closets and 
Haas Flush Valves for constant satisfactory service with 
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e tota 
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uperit | positive cconomy in operation and with minimum adjust- 
| ments and repairs. 
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HAAS WATER CLOSETS HAAS FLUSH VALVES 
A COMBINATION FOR EVERY TYPE OF SERVICE 


Catalogues sent School Officials and 
Architects on request 
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The World. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN 


PATENTED 


GIVE 
PERFECT CONTROL 





THE FLOW CONTROL 
is easily reached and regu- 
lates the force of water from 
the cast brass shower head 
which has a removable face 
with accurate spray holes. 


THE MIXER 
is permanent and always re- 
liable in regulating the tem- 
perature of water. 


Niedecken Showers are giving satisfactory 
service under trying conditions, some for 


years, in the Largest Shower Installations In 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X 
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* 
Mashfountaans °°" 


——— 


REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 
JANITOR SERVICE 


. 


PROMOTE BOTH 


SANITATION 








‘‘The First Cost is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean. 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every type of 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance." 





Milwaukee 


Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, Ill. 





[HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG.CO] | eo» 
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Garvey School, 


Theodore Junior and Senior 


S. A. High School, 








Amsterdam, N. Y. 











G. H. Marshall has been reelected super- 
intendent of the Augusta, Kans., schools at a 
salary of $3750 for the school year 1925-26. 
The salary for the second year of the contract 
term was left undetermined. Mr. Marshall has 
been superintendent at Augusta since 1917. 

Supt. R. C. Hall of Little Rock, Ark., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, beginning 
with June, 1925. Mr. Hall has completed 33 
years of service in the Little Rock schools, six- 
teen of which have been spent as superintendent 
of the school system. 

Supt. A. H. Waterhouse, of Fremont, has 
been elected president of the Nebraska School 
Board Association for the next year. Other 
officers elected were Mrs. Charles Perry, of 
Harvard, vice-president, and H. O. Schaaf, of 
David City, secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Edwin L. Seabrook has been reelected 
president of the school board at Camden, N. J. 
Mr. C. G. Hoell has been made a member of the 
board to succeed Homer Lotier, who takes the 
place of J. W. F. Bleakly as business manager. 

Mr. Edward Livingstone has been reelected 
a member of the school board of Paterson, N. J., 
for a fifth term. Mrs. Eloine E. Crandall was 
named vice-president of the same body. 

Mr. Reuben W. Jones, secretary of the 
school board of Seattle, Wash., returned recently 
from a vacation trip which took him around the 
United States. He went down the Pacific Coast 
to Los Angeles, across the continent to Florida, 
up to New York, and across country to his home 
in the west. He was absent from his office for 
a period of six weeks. 

Mr. James FE. Mitchell has been reelected 
nresident of the board of education at Utiea, N. 
Y. Mr. John P. Liddy has been elected a mem- 
ber of the same body. 

Dr. H. A. Hartman, superintendent of 
schools of Sidney, Ohio, was recently elected 
president of the superintendents’ association 
for the coming year. Dr. H. C. Aultman was 
made chairman of the executive committee, and 
Dr. W. S. Guler, district secretary. 

—Mr. Walter L. Phillips, assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Delaware 
County, Pa., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at West Chester, Pa., at a salary of 
$6,000 per annum, Mr. Phillips succeeds the 


late A. L. Jones, who held the position for thirty 
years. 

SEATTLE’S BUILDING PROGRAM 

Seattle, Wash. The school board has voted 
to submit to the voters on March 10th, a pro- 
position for a bond issue of $2,250,000 for new 
buildings. The approval of the proposition at 
the polls will make possible the completion of 
two intermediate schools, each with a capacity 
of 1,275, as well as additions to two of the high 
schools and three elementary school units. The 
program is based on a survey of building needs 
and provides for approximately 6,000 students. 
The board proposes a rather limited program for 
the present rather than an ideal one, being gov 
erned to a large extent by the fact that the 
school district is approaching its limit of in 
debtedness, and that it is only fair to a future 
board dealing with an additional program to 
leave as large a fund for improvements as will 
be necessary at that time as the board now pro- 
poses to spend. It has been decided to postpone 
some improvements and extensions which might 
undoubtedly be used to advantage. 

The present building program will cover two 
years, and it is estimated will take care of imme 
diate needs until March, 1927. Since the 
authorization of the last bond issue in 1919, 
bonds to the amount of $1,820,000 have been 
paid off; adding the amount to be paid off from 
general taxes levied in 1924, the total retirement 
during the six-year period exceeds the amount 
of the proposed new issue. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
Rice Lake, Wis. The school board, with the 
cooperation of physicians of the city, has worked 
out a comprehensive health program. Universal 
vaccination, iodine treatment for goiter, dental 


inspections, the Dick serum for scarlet fever 


prevention, and the Schick test and treatment 
for the prevention of diphtheria, are among the 
measures proposed. 

Dr. R. G. Keeney has been elected school 
physician at Shelbyville, Ind. 

A dental survey of school pupils in Superior, 
Wis., has been completed. A clinic is being con- 
ducted in the high school, with dentists working 
alternately four mornings each week. 

In twenty of the 58 counties of California, 
preschool children are given physical examina- 


Write for Catalog 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


Wisconsin 


A FEW RECENT INSTALLATIONS ————— 


Crane Technical High School, 


Marquette University, Fond du Lae High School 
Shorewood Grade School, Fond du I W 
Continuation School, , 
Milwaukee, Wis H ch School 
Fortuna Grade School, at ai I nt W 
Fortuna, Calif South Omaha High School 
Washington Ave. High South Umana, Nel 
School, High School 
Canton, Ohio Janesville, Wis 
Hizh School, Woodland Union High School 
Green Bay, Wis Woodland, ¢ f 


AND MANY MORE 
tions. The state board of health, th state 
board of education, local physicians and various 
organizations, assist in the work. 

“Laughter has a special value of its own, 
for it is a kind of exercise of valuable and Im- 
portant muscles of the body, the muscles by 
which we breathe, and this extra deep breathing 
not only exercises the muscles of the chest, but 
also indirectly exercises the heart. The effect 
of laughing is to increase the action of the 
diaphragm,” savs the Chicago Health Bulletin 
‘A hearty laugh thus renders valuable assist- 
ance to digestion. not simply because there is 4 
nleasant state of mind, which makes conditions 
favorable for all the functions of the body, but 
because of actual mechanical exercise. TLaugh- 
ing also brings more oxygen into the lungs and 
thence into the blood to the decided health ad- 
vantage of the individual.” 

The school authorities of La Crosse, Wis, 
have made a goiter survey of the school children 
with the result that a definite course of action 
in combating the disease has been inaugurated 

A survey two vears ago of school childret 
in Rochester, N. Y., disclosed 3,844 cases of goiter 
A resurvey recently showed 1,766 eases, follow- 
ing the treating of the city drinking water 
supply with iodine. Relief from goiter in the 
city is only one result of the treating of th 
water. It has been noted that there is an im 
provement in the stature and mental growth of 
school children. 


“There are today over 5,000,000 children of 
pre-school age in the United States afflicted 
with heart disease, most of which is due to in- 
fected teeth or tonsils, or both. The highest de- 
gree of efficiency and health cannot be main 
tained without good teeth and a clean condition 
of the mouth,” says Sadie D. Aldrich, an oral 
hygienist. “The oral hygiene movement is 4 
great humanitarian project promulgated only 
within the span of this past generation. It was 
given impetus by a few individuals who had thé 
vision of the tremendous responsibility they 
owed humanity; they took their cue from tht 
medical profession which has done so much fot 
the human race in the eradication of disease bY 
means of prevention. 
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More than a shade better 


Tontine makes really 
hetter shades 


DuPont TONTINE washable window 
shade material represents more than a 
mere improvement in old methods of man- 
ufacture. It is an entirely new departure 
—setting entirely new standards in manu- 
facturing methods and giving to users an 
entirely new conception of window shade 
beauty, strength and adaptability. 


The strong pyroxylin finish is thor- 
oughly impregnated into every pore and 
fibre of the fabric. It is firmly anchored 
and covers the fabric completely, protect- 
ing it from deterioration from weather or 
other causes. This finish is entirely water- 
proof. Soap, water and a brush completely 
restore it to its original beauty when dust 
or dirty fingers have soiled it. It can be 
sterilized with a 5% solution of carbolic 
acid without injury. 

No “filler” or “sizing” is used to give 
body to TONTINE. The pyroxylin goes 
directly into the material itself where it 
anchors, defying removal. That’s why 
TONTINE cannot crack or show pin- 
holes. There is no filling to fall out. 


These and other reasons require your 
consideration of TONTINE for your win- 
dow shade needs. Write us for prices and 
further information about TONTINE. 


TONTINE 


Ordinator Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors 


233 E. 41st Street New York City 

















RERALUN 


Anti~Slip Treads 
ECONOMY IN REPAIRS 


Subject: 
STAIR TREADS 


Making repairs every few years with cheap inferior 
material is not economy in any sense of the word. 
For stairways in public buildings FERALUN Anti- 
Slip Treads are the most economical because of 
their extreme durability. FERALUN Treads also 
offer maximum protection against slipping and 
tripping on stairs. 














Washington Irving High School, New York City 


We can point with satisfaction and justified 
pride to many hundred school installations 
where FERALUN is used on the basis of safety 
and Durability. Washington Irving High 
School, pictured above, is a typical example 
where our stairtreads, installed in 1913, are still 
rendering 100‘. service, and in those eleven 
years of constant use not one stairway accident 
was reported. 


For old buildings 
where repairs are 
necessary this year 
and in all your new 
buildings it will pay 
you to use the best. 
Specify FERALUN. 











Write us for names of schools near- 
est you that are equipped with 
“FERALUN” treads and inspect them. 


Style “S” Structural Tread Especially Designed for Schools. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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FLOOR 


Leaves Unobstructed Room for Cleaning 


E-Z HANGERS Cut 
Cleaning Costs — 


because they hold legless radiators up off the floor, 
allowing fast, easy cleaning underneath, speeds up 
janitors’ work, saves time. No hot legs to disfigure 
floor finish! New schools everywhere are using E-Z 
HANGERS. Legless radiators cost no more. Write 


for folders. 
HEALY- RUFF CO. 


767 Hampden Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


















































IRONWOOD SCHOOL, 
Ironwood, Michigan 
C. J. Anderson, Architect, B. B. Shine, Contractor 


THE AIR IN THIS SCHOOL BUILDING 


is kept pure and fresh by a ventilating system based 
on a Bayley Plexiform Fan delivering 38,000 cubic 
feet of fresh air every minute. 

A constant supply of fresh changing air is the first 
requisite of the modern school structure. Write for 
data and literature descriptive of the most improved 
methods of supplying, washing, humidifying, and 
heating air in public and school buildings. 


Bayley Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





a 
AIR ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
AIR WASHING AND HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS 
MILL EXHAUSTERS — PRESSURE BLOWERS 
MECHANICAL DRAFT FANS 
AIR AND GAS SCRUBBERS 
INDUSTRIAL DRYING SYSTEMS 



























































The above Rapid City, South Dakota, school building 
is another school in which complete and continuous 
ventilation is assured by the use of 


“GLOBE” VENTILATORS 


.They permit a constant inward flow of pure air, the 
used and vitiated air being drawn upward and out of 
the building. 


The “GLOBE” ventilator is sturdily 
constructed of heavy rust-resisting 
material; it is absolutely storm and 
trouble-proof and it has back of it 
years of proved efficiency. The first 
cost is the only one and it will pro- 
vide ventilation as long as the building stands. 


Address Dept. J. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, TROY, N. Y. 
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Encourage Class Room Accuracy 
With WILDER Thermometers 


— we place the 


‘WILDER’? = trade 
mark on a_ thermometer it 
means “‘guaranteed accurate.” 
Class room thermometers that 
carry this “WILDER” mark 
promote the pupils’ regard for 
accuracy—the aim of all teach- 
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ROVED PANIC EXIT LOCKS [502 

















There can be only One Best of Anything 


Smith’s Improved Exit Locks Are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 





BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 65 


ED. H. GLIDDEN, Architect 


96 Baltimore Public Schools Similarly Equipped 

















SCHOOL BOARDS 


use them because they 





give the _ protection 
wanted. 


ARCHITECTS 


specify them _ because 
they have become the ac- 
knowledged standard. 

















CONTRACTORS 


desire them because they 
are easily installed and 
do not get out of order. 


Write for Catalog No. 


vee The Steffens-Amberg Co. *izizson.s Sil 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 

















No. 737—Knob and Cyl. 
Exit Only. No. 736—Handle and Cyl. 
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SAVING SEATTLE SCHOOL MONEY. 
(Concluded from Page 42) 
March, 1923, 42,641, March, 1924, 


During that time the assessed valuation had 


£5,188. 


dropped nearly six million dollars, making a 


distinet cut in the ineome of the schools. This 


was largely taken care of through readjust 
ments the educational department brought 
about by Mr. Cole. He did not cut any 
individual teacher’s salary, but by shifting his 


teachers and classroom alignment he was able 
reduce the total pay roll $175,994 from 1922 
to 1925 At the same time a 
affected in the operating department amounting 
to approximately $17,000. 
In 1923 it eost $143.81 to send a pupil a vear 


high school in Seattle and $94.22 in the 


saving was 


grades, When the figures have been worked 
out for the past year they will show a material 
reduction in these costs and with a continued 
cooperation of the edueational and operating 


departments it is hoped to make a further sav 


ng trom year to year. 
SCHOOL REST ROOMS. 
(Concluded from Page 46) 
With th plain wall and a plain cheap Wilton 
carpet 
Mat schools do not serve lunches and in 
these vision should be made in the rest- 
room f{ making tea and toast. <A kitchenette 
iTral ent could be provided in a closet, and 
s, at least, a chafing dish. Besides 
this, f e should be a lavatory and a toilet. 
The OVe applies to the ideal possible in 
lew a arge schools, a separate room for the 
teacher but in medium-sized and old ones 
where this space must serve also as a locker and 
lunch n and, perhaps, as a “school hospital,” 
it j ble to decorate for space effects and 
to sels the minimum of furniture with more 
than ise in mind, for instance, a comfort 


able with both’ teacher and patient in 


mind, a broad table, perhaps gayly painted. 
A desk for 


eating purposes, two comfortable willow arm 


teacher or nurse and also for 


chairs, one to be used at the table as desk chair 
and a chafing dish for the nurse’s sterilizing 
purposes as well as for the teacher, and, at 
least, one sereen. 

Space effects one achieves with color, a cream 
wall, for instance, and no crowding of pattern 
in over-curtains, merely plain casement cloth 
to be pushed aside when the room is used as a 
hospital, and in fewness of pictures, both for 
this reason and the consideration of the patient 
who may le there an hour or two. Painting 
the lockers the 


minimize their presence, and decorative cloth 


same color as the wall will 


covered folding screens or portieres of individ 
ual gay stuffs (painted oil cloth, inch and a 
half o1 
striped cretonnes or sunfast sport stripes, plaid 


six-inch tow-tone checked cretonnes, 


or checked gingham, plain art linen, small pat 
terned glazed chintz) will hide them and at the 
same time make a cooking or private dressing 
or consultation corner for hospital purposes. 

Many 


A brief rest at noon 


Teaching is nervous work. teachers 
are on their feet all day. 
(the only time she has) will go far toward 
recuperating the teacher. Besides, most teach 
ers are away from home; they generally have 
no means for entertaining. Aside from this, 
there are many times when the principal can 
throw open the teachers’ room for meetings of 
parents and for other meetings. The rest-room 
is not a needless expense, a soft snap, or even a 
luxury; it is a suecessful efficiency method. 
©. L. 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF SMALL CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
(Concluded from Page 47) 
Some of the leading school systems in the coun 


try are using the above items. Five dollars may 


be saved on a twenty dollar order of magazines 
by clubbing them. Surely this is worth four 
or five letters to as many agencies. 

The purchasing bill of a school system is 
now as large in many eases as the cost of run 
ning the entire school plant, including salaries, 
a few vears ago. There has been a mania for 
spending money. The bills come in and they 
are paid. If business coneerns were managed 
as the ordinary small city school system is they 


We should look 


well to the expense items and cut them when 


would soon be in bankruptey. 


possible. In no other way can the purchaser 
justify his position in these days of readjust- 
ment. This takes real courage when material 
is handled locally, but it pays. Try it! 
LET THE ARCHITECT BEWARE! 
(Concluded from Page 56) 

naturally expects, he will weigh considerations 
nicely on both sides, and will be able to recon- 
cile the two. If he is aggressive in the bargain, 
which, however, one does not expect, his point 
of view may possibly be adopted by the board. 
No one member feels responsible for the action 
of the whole, and so if our morally sensitive 
member is relatively weak or submissive, as is 
more likely to be the case, he will piously wash 
his hands of the matter and let the victim go to 
the dogs. No one will say that he is personally 
responsible; for he is hiding behind the board. 

On the other hand, it will be reeognized that 
the opposite q ialities of aggressiveness, egotism, 
and cock-sure self-conceit will not so often be 
found in combination with a profound respect 
for the square deal. And it is the aggressive, 
control 
force, but by 


opinionated, cock-sure members that 
the board, not 
power of their mere opinions, 


necessarily by 
self-confidence, 
or personal influence. It is to this power that 
the humble or weak-kneed moralist yields up 


his own independence and betrays the kind of 




















Advantages of .7'/7.7c:1. Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 


considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO., 268 Phillips Ave... TOLEDO, OHIO 












































Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System. 


There are 





DeVilbiss 





Spray painting System 








THE ‘‘NOTCH > MISHRO 


jarring and no springs to become 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 


202-204 Franklin Street, New York 





@ iN CONCRETE FLOORE 


OM VENTILATOR 


is constantly specified by 
architects and engineers for 
school auditoriums, because 


of — their utter rigidity, 
their simplicity, ease of ad- 
justment, their dependabil- 
ity, their smooth top and 
enamel surface, their clean- 
liness, ease of positive an- 
chorage, and their constant 
efficiency. 


t screws to become loosened by 


ae 


worn out or bent. 


Descriptive Booklet 











(Concluded from Page 130) 
responsibility which he alone respects and is 
able to understand. The wielders of this power 
ean be readily singled out, but not so readily 
accused; for they, too, are hiding behind the 
collective action of the board. So it is that 
school boards, and boards of other kinds, will 
sometimes act collectively as no one of its 
members would dare tO act as an individual, 
and will flout moral issues and ignore moral 
obligations as if it represented, not the gentler 
and finer elements of the community, nor yet 
the fair, upright average, but the meanest and 
lowest of its constituency. 

Now, of course not all our school boards 
are like this. | here are crooked boards, foolish 
boards, and boards wise and angelic. Let the 
architect be prepared for all kinds; for they 
may shift and change under his very eye. Let 
the architect beware of a difference with any 
board, and let him expect nothing substantial 
from law or from arbitration but a residium 
of misunderstanding and ill will 

Let the architect be wise as the serpent, and 
harmless and gentle as the dove, and be wary 
of all boards! 

EDUCATION’S APPEAL IN THE HALLS OF 
LEGISLATION. 

(Concluded from Paye 68) 
state tribute must be such as to reach all tax 
able property on a fair basis. Local units, too, 
must stand ready to tax themselves for school 
support in accordance with their ability to pay. 
support rests, in the first in- 
stance, upon an equitable system of taxation. 

But experience has 30 taught that, while 
the state must exact ficient funds to carry 
out any plan for their equitable distribution, 
that this does by no m ve the whole prob- 
lem. Here it has been-{ 1 that both finan- 
cial and administrative « eney are also 
affected by the size of the un 


school gov- 


ernment. Shall it be a district or a county 
init 2 


Again, experience teaches that the larger uni 


is preferable. The county unit is bette r suites 
than the district unit not onls in securil 


administrative uniformity and _ professiona 
efficiency, but also in securing greater equ lity 
in the matter of school support. 

While the school laws of the several states 
must, from time to time, be amended in order 
to meet the newer conditions which grow out 
of the constant inerease in the school popula 
tion, and the general progress made in the diffu 
sion of education, it also remains that the cham 
pions for relief were never better equipped for 
their task. The remarkable studies in school 
finance which have been evolved in recent years 
by the educators themselves fit the latter also 
admirably in recording a convincing appeal be 
fore the legislators of the several states. 

THE MESS HALL OF THE NEW TRIER 

TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 60) 

Ilere are seen fourteen active persons, but 
no one in another’s way, preparing, serving 
and then clearing up. 

The general conduct, the purchase of sup 
plies, the choosing of menus, and the direction 
of the assistants are all the work of the 
director. A cook and four assistants are sta 
tioned at the battery of four 


oven, and the cooks’ table. 


gas ranges, the 

Five more women are busy with potatoes, 
with salads, with milk, cocoa, serving, ete 
while in the bakery the pastry cook and one 
assistant make use of the large gas oven, thi 
range, the refrigerator, sink, cooks’ table with 
bins for supplies, and heap up the large wire 
trays with tempting things to eat. 

Of these fourteen cooks, one only must be a 
man; the janitor assigned to this portion runs 


the potato peeler beca ise potatoes are treated 
I | she ots lle also assists in handling 


mueh of the food in the large earthen-ware 


( ers ysed connection with the steam 
] ~ 
(nother regular emp! ' the store book- 
eep itlice is the food supply room, and 
whose duty is to keep records of supplies re 


ceived and consumed and to anticipate wants. 


O det l may surprise those not experienced 
n such work. There is no ice cream machinery 
here. The quantity used is not sufficient to 
justify it. Iee cream is bought in bricks, cut 


preseribed sizes, and sold at a moderate 
price The school only purchases the amount 


/ 


necessary to meet the demand. 


Another item—coffee is not furnished to the 
dren, only milk and eocoa. One must be 
i member of thre faculty to be privileged to 


1 renase coffee. 


The storage capacity is of such kind and 


character that the director may do as she 


pleases ibout quantity purchases. She ean, 
it some seasons. does b ly potatoes enough 


apples by the barrel, but 
oranges i! d banal as, Only enough for a day. 
smel come to the director’s oftce and 
canned goods she may buy there, but at other 
times she buys in the markets at Evanston, or 
at seven o’elock in the morning in South Water 
Street in Chicago. 

The hours of employees’ service here are 
from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. and for only five days 


( we ek. 


in ft 


Average wages are paid, that 1s, 
from $i7 to $22 per week, but all. of this, plus 
the cost of food is paid from receipts from the 

e of the six, ten and fifteen-cent items to 


the pupils of the New Trier High School. 
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spiral slide 


FIRESCAPE 


In disaster there isal- 
ways an “‘if’. If such 
and such had been so, 
it wouldn't have hap- 
pened. 


Regrets over loss of 
life by fire are usually 
due to an inadequate 
means of escape. 








Equip your school 
building with a Dow 
Spiral Slide lirescape 
and remove the risk 
now! Write today 
before it happens. 








Pur. Dow Cx 


100 NORTH BUCHANAN ST 


LOUISVILLE. KY. 


SP oe mM ‘ 
ap ' e ‘ “% , mo <* ‘ 
NO ER (te RD oh ~~ 


INSTALLATION AT 
GLENCOE 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


FIRE ALARM 
and GLENCOE, ILL. 
START 


and 


STOP 
SIGNAL 





Everyone in school recognizes the pe- 
culiar penetrating tone of the FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC SIREN. It gets instant at- 
tention, it may be operated from any 
number of push button stations located 
at convenient places. 


Such schools as the John Sterling Mor- 
ton High School of Cicero, Illinois, 
Glencoe High School of Glencoe, Illinois, 
the State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, and many others have purchased 
FEDERAL SIRENS for protection of 
those in the building. 


Electrically operated —the FEDERAL 
SIREN is always ready—easy to install 
—requires only an occasional oiling— 
no maintenance expense—economical— 
dependable. Instantaneous in action, 
no delay because of no steam or air, 





rype A equipped with Universal Motor, will operate on both A.C. and 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC D.-C., manufactured in all voltages from 6 to 250, and will oper- 
SIREN ; ate from lighting current or storage battery. Be sure to state 


si voltage desired when ordering. 
$35 0 Complete Mail coupon today for Type “A” Siren. 
Price only $35.00 complete, F. O. B. Chicago. 


State voltage desired. 


r.O 


Mail Coupon Now 
SS A A A A A A LS A A A A SS A LF 
FEDI RAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, f 
5/00 So. State St., Chicago. 
Send t A". FEDERAL SIREN for 


volts and if not pleased with it 1 
t prepaid for credit. 


meee 


pat vere pibbadeshateed ssbiicn tases | (era) = S55 = ajN[V["c = GE! 
cum eth densa dimeaens aaa aa iniarcne coe iacaaeeiese id oe el : 




































































Labor Saving 
Ash Removal Equipment 


LECTRICALLY operated: The Model D G&G 
Fy Tetescopic Hoist is especially useful for large 

school buildings where the removal of ashes in- 
volves a considerable number of cans and where the 
location of the hoistway permits the ash truck to draw 
up alongside of it. It is equipped with 1% h.p. electric 
motor, operating at surprisingly low cost. 


The Overhead Crane: This crane makes it possible to 
transfer ashes direct from the cellar floor to truck with- 
out rehandling at grade—saving time and labor. 
Among the thousands of satisfactory G&G installations are 
1112 schools in 42 States. Ask your architect about the 


labor saving and safety features of G&G Equipment, or 
write for a free copy of our new catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 





REG. US PAT OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 
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MURDOCK 
OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 


In the last analysis the vital 
point in a drinking fountain 
is dependable water service. 
Bronze, brass and iron are 
used in the making of Mur- 
dock Bubble Fonts because of 
the superior ability of these 
metals to withstand exposure 
and abuse. The only drinking 
fountain that will not freeze 
and burst. 


LASTS A LIFETIME 
For 
SCHOOL YARDS — PLAYGROUNDS 
Write for Booklet “What An 
Outdoor Drinking Foun- 
tain Should Be’’ 





Also Indoor Drinking Fountains and the Murdock 
Patent Bubbler Head for School Buildings. 


The MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 


427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKERS OF OUTDOOR WATER DEVICES SINCE 1853 
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Get This 


FREE BOOK 


It solves the water question for 

YOUR school. Full of valuable 

information and tells how to select the 

type of water service best suited to 

your needs. Offers the services of ex- \ 

pert engineers—FREE. Write for it. | \ 
] 


No obligation. i] \{ \ 
You Can Have "i 


RUNNING WATER Under Pressure 


This most essential of all conveniences can be had in your school 
at low first cost and practically no expense of operation. 
RUNNING WATER—for the health and convenience of chil- 
dren and teachers, for greater all ‘round school efficiency. 
RUNNING WATER—for drinking and for toilet, for lawn and 
fire protection. 

Hoosier Water Service can be installed in new or old buildings 
easily and inexpensively. A size to meet every need. Use any 
convenient power—wind, gasoline, electricity or hand. Pumps 
water from any source. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


42 OAK STREET KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


> GALVAZINK 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK.US. PATENT OFFICE 
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The New Model Puro Liberty Drinking F ountain ve 

Represents the Greatest Advance Made in > “a 

Drinking Fountain Construction. zz 

P e 4 This Fountain Was Designed Especially for Use r 

* . N 

revention zs worth in Schools. 
All Puro Fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal 


a pound of Cure, 
Use~ LIQUASAN 


Gyhe Liquid Soap- 


from heavily designed patterns. No breakage possible. 
Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. An instal- 
lation once made will last a lifetime. Puro Fountains 
are highly finished, and heavily nickel plated. They are 
always clean and inviting and do not require the con- 
tinual care of enameled goods. 








©%e HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES. /nc. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Write today for Our Catalog. 
Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
Haydenville, Mass. 
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Bunting 





rE 


STERLING 


All Wool Double Warp 


ANNIN & CO. 


MADE OF 


and 








Manufactured only by 


Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING 


buntings than all other brands combined. 


Idaho, New Jersey and Utah, out of 34 states Total 


school enrollment 


You Receive Full Value When You Buy 


FLAGS 





DEFIANCE — 


Two Ply Cotton 
Banting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


99-101 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


and DEFIANCE 


————— ATT A 


AAA 


THE TREND OF SCHOOL BONDING IN 60 nue wei 


OHIO. reporting to the United States Bureau of Edu Range between lowest and high- 
Continued from Page 50 ; : , est commodity index numbers, 81 to 226 
al j tion for the year 1920° or a difference of 145 t 
6 per cent The school debt has nereased * ° ° = . BID Ee ce sccrcces o per cen 
é Ohio’s increase in school bonding for the of increase in ac | bond 
4 rteen to 25 per cent. Ch Is, h per i | a Chi , ncreast ' Chool TA 
cade 910 to 1920, was $83,205,553. 11S ing _ wage Ae 
r+ { the whole debt. other units have aot bt - : ‘e . / ng, xceeded In mecrease, the “at 
. is about $46,000,000 greater than the increase ehia , - 
decreased or remained eonstant, while hi 2 ; Ohio” Michigan, New Je rsey, 
hool debt has grown eleven per cent in the in Michigan’s school debt for the period. io’s New BSH 500,000 1 the 
é ag ) oy ASOD °} O99 | 1 | . . 
eight-vear period, from 1915 to 1923 [his increase since 1920 has: been ove 999 ,0UU,00U period, 3, probably has maintained 
; ( Table II1). With this three-year increase, her | n bonded indebtedness 
period is important in a study of debt increase, ' ‘ ' n ndebtedne 
. , Ohio certainly has maintained her leadership in — for 
ves the unusual factors of war and eee lin 
‘ Sscnoo oOnainygs. me continued 
ntluences on increased Costs and - 
expe Summary 


The Trend of School Bonding in Ohio, Compared 


with that of Other States 


1. In comparison with other state local 
units, in trends of increase in bonded indebted 


Ohio itstripped other states in the total hess, the cities were highest for the period, 
umount outstanding indebtedness and in the 1873 to 1923, with a total increase of $384,100, 
mount increase during the period, 1910 to 517. The school districts were next with a 
1920. Table IV shows the « Xpansion of indebt total inerease for the period of $188,486,321. 
edness in Ohio and six other states. The county units were next with an increase for 


TABLE Iv! 


Amounts of Outstanding School Indebtedness and next with an increase of $38,672,095, and the 
Amount of Increase for the Period, 1910 to 1920, in hi : 1. th 3 etna ars “wae 
Ohio, ¢ ali fornia, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New townships were last with an increase for the 


York, and Pennsylvania. 


period of $13,730,000. The percentage increase power 
School Debt School Debt . : . . - cow . 
on 1910 192 ”) Increase of each unit for 1923 over 1873 was as follows: 
Ca ifo $16,946,729 $100,152,287 $83,205,558 School districts. 15.000 per cent; villages. 5.400 to 
he ] 49,778,152 : per cent; counties and townships, each, 3,200 
ni 6 697,541 21.826.380 15 12 1g 83 ae a 
~ h 5.494.060 42.717.027 37,223,967 per cent, and cities, 2,743 per cent. 
ew J 25,266,848 60,716,839 5.449. 991 Nee ‘ 7 ‘ : 
New Z. The trend of increase in school bonding mort 
(exe l f . . my 99 _ lL, ’ 
New } City) 17.505.457 43.690.961 °6.185.504 for the period, LSio to 1vZ0, compared to the state, 
Net’. i a7 207 972 nerease for the same period, in total sehool 
‘ ‘ ei ei cece " 1 1 
rhe “ res are taken from a Ph.D. dissertation: costs, total school enrollment, total . 
Ohio of a ; a ee ‘yoy lation, total tax collections and total grand hela there is 
, , i Ll to 1922 p. O¢, Dy aymon¢ Atkinson. ° . 
The . re not entirely comparable, he explains, duplicate ot the state, 1s shown in the tollowing 
iS the ry ts for Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania ne ; ee » for the half century 
— ge ng debt, while the other states report Percentages ol increase tor the hall century ; 
hly " _ an 7 ° ’ 
idebtedness. Total school bonded indebted- Che 
Not does Ohio outrank all other states, BORD cibccsecdssscenestoss ..15,000 per cent Schoo 
except | York, in amount of school indebt- Total school expenditure 1,600 per cent 
edi t even on a ver capita basis its debt Total tax collections... 1,000 per cent auien® 
= oe at . prba Basis ts eo’ Total grand duplicate. 900 per cent “ 
T ceeded only by a small number of states. Total state population 225 per cent erroneous! 
Ne yy pita school debt in Ohio for 1920 
Was &1 


This figure was exceeded only by 


the period of $115,567,780. The villages were 


of Education Bulletin No. 29, 1922, p. 65 





ity solicitor ruled that the 


children are transported to 
where there is no cons 
state popu portation can be pr 


Improve the 


author wa 
‘Computed from totals in the United States Bureau ‘oh 


a result of petitions 


of ( ~“ pee, Mass., 
approved a recommendati of Si apt . John J. 
Desmond, opposing a law io ne the 
compulsory education in the state. 

; of Providence has 


signed by parents of high school pupils, protest 
ing against a change in hours 
the board has announced a return to the 
plan of closing at 1:15 P. M. 
hours was proposed in 0 
number of incoming pupils at the opening 
second semester 

e school board 


at the high school, 
former 
The change in 
rder to handle a large 
of the 


has 


age of 


legal 


the transportation of 


crippled children to the new school, according 
an opinion of State Commissioner of Educa 
tion Walter E. Ranger. 


In November last, the 


A CORRECTION 
ntitled “How May a 

f a Medium Size High Schoo 
tion by Tests and Measur. 


Feb) 


only case in which 
transportation can be provided is where two or 
schools are consolidated. 

It was pointed out that in several towns in the 
school even 
olidated school. If trans 
ovided in one exceptte 
no valid reason why it cannot in 
the case of crippled children. 


yn, it js 
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DAHLSTROM _ NARRAGANSETT. 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - STEEL LOCKERS |; 





“Smoke Screens” 
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= , — paca eeoaeccnconcnsaasnaaaasaeee wancaee aaoanaeee =aasaeaeanaseaeaeeeaeenees H 
= — Through the | HI 
e media of bette H H 
| 
buildings and H iH 
iH} iH 
more modern ' 
‘ > er ewe anc err. 8 
, equipment we ia | \ 
e- are constantly ‘ | \ 
teaching out : : 
: tt 1 ; | N 
children lessons : i 
& 4 . ; ° | | ' 
|= ol incalculable : \ 
¥ ] H | ’ 
15 value Let us ' ' 
r ts , ‘ ' | iH 
PO a step tat ' | ' 
‘ ' 
E ther and teach : ' 
a . ‘ 
them to cut : i 
down the enor 
| mous fire waste ' i 
' 
vhich exacts its ; ' 
| ' j ' 
annual toll ot ' 
| 
| 1 Vv ¢ “ a ll d ‘ i ee — 
mone his ; : 
° It} 
lesson can well ' H 
1 ' ' 
be taught by ‘ \ 
, ’ ' 
the use of Dahl \ 
Dahlstrom Smoke Screens strom ire proof : H 
used in 1 ‘ : 
‘ ’ lDyoors - oo ce ‘ i 
Coventry School : I" 
Cleveland. rim ' i 
' 
DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY H 


415 Buffalo Street, 
NEW YORK 


5 Broadway 1331 


DETROIT 


Dime Bank Bldg 


| 
, » 724° | 
Local Re pre entatives m Principal Cities. | 


DAHLSTROM 


The Specified Standard, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREVENTING FIRES 

Mr. Frank B. Haas, deputy superintendent of 
public instruction of Pennsylvania, has recently 
issued a communication to school boards, school 
directors and other school the state, 
calling attention to the code governing 
fire prevention. Mr. Haas emphasizes the need 
of anticipating possible fire hazards and of tak 
ing precautions in time, thus relieving them as 
school officials from responsibility. He directs 
attention especially to the following points in 
the school code: 

l. The requires doors of buildings of 
more than one story to open outward. 

z. No assembly of any kind should be held in 
a c.assroom in which windows are covered by 
any form of netting fastened to prevent 
exit, 

3. No open flame 
part of any decoration. 


officials in 
S¢ hool 


code 


easy 


should be permitted as 

1. The obligation of a person in charge of a 
gathering of any kind in a school is to see that 
fire hazards do not exist. 

5. School officials must see that fire hazards 
do not exist and that the state laws pertaining 
to fire prevention are enforced. 

6. Fire drills and instruction relative to fire 
prevention are made mandatory under the 
of July 1, 1919. 

A new edition of the fire prevention manual 
will shortly be issued by the Bureau of Fire Pro- 
tection. 


act 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 

The George Washington High School, in 
New York City, was formally opened by the 
board of education on February 23rd. The 
school which is the largest in the city, stands 
on the site of the old Fort George, on Washing 
ton Heights, a British stronghold during the 


Revolutionary War. 


The school is built of brick 
and stone, j 


equipped with all modern facilities, 
and accommodates comfortably 3,400 students. 
A new school auditorum at Bad Axe, Mich.., 


was opened wit ddr by President James 
Baldwin of the board of education. Among other 
things he said: ‘“A) corporation or business 
concern that can pay per cent dividend is 
considered a wonderful tion, and _ its 
stockholders do not want dispose of their 
stock. The Bad Axe schoo been paying 
ten per cent dividend for several) years, by 


Jamestown, New York. 


CHICAGO | 


' So. La Salle St 





CHICAGO 


graduating ten per cent of its attendance. Susi 
ness pays its dividends in dollars. The Bad 
Axe school pays its dividends in the cultiva 


ton of brains. 
GEORGIA’S SCHOOL FINANCES 
The questions as to what Georgia is doing in 
regard to financing public education, whether 
the methods employed are haphazard, how funds 
can be obtained and whose job it is to secure the 
increase, have received study at the hands of 
Shelton Phelps of the George Peabody College. 
In his introductory Mr. Phelps says: ‘“{fmme- 
diately when one comes to measure education in 


terms of money a cry goes up that the true 
value of education cannot be measured in dol- 
lars. We are fond of protesting that the things 


of finer value must not be commercialized. How- 
ever, after all, perhaps one of the truest meas- 
ures of how fully a community is committed to 
public education is the number of dollars it is 
willing to expend toward making that 
tion universal,” 


educa- 


In 1915 Georgia put one-fourth and in 1920 
one-third of its local expenditures into the 
This was deemed a liberal tribute to 
education since only four states had done more. 

The per capita cost of government in 1915 
was $10.41. Mr. Phelps comments here: “This 
was very low, two-thirds of the states spending 
twice as much, one-third three times as much, 
and California six times as much per capita. 
As a matter of fact, only four states expended 
less; Arkansas, the two Carolinas and Alabama. 
The last named expended only $7.46 per capita. 
In 1920 in Georgia expenditures per capita in- 
creased from $10.28 to $14.15. This probably 
represented no increase whatever when the pur- 
chasing’ power of the dollar is considered. As 
a matter of fact there was in 1920 only one 
state with a lower per capita expenditure for all 
phases of government, Alabama, and it had in- 
creased from $7.46 to $12.13. For education in 
1915 Georgia expended per capita $2.70 and five 
years later $4.55. In 1915 it was fifth from the 
bottom in the rank of states in this regard, hav 


schools. 


ing below it North Carolina, Alabama, South 
Carolina and Mississippi. (Mississippi ex- 
pended 2.35 per cent). By 1920 it had slipped 


down two places, having only Mississippi and 
Kentucky below it, the last having an expendi- 





| NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


1504 Monadnock Block 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Established 1882 


NEW YORK | 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. | 


ture of $4.36.” 

The burden of his discussion is that there is a 
gap between the actual needs in maintaining 
educational standards and the support now pro- 
vided by an inadequate system of taxation. He 
does not point definitely to any new sources of 
taxation but intimates that the property tax 
must be relieved by other forms of tax yields. 
WHY APPOINTIVE COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS? 
county superintendent’s 
purely a professional one,” says the official 
organ of the Georgia Education Association, 
and then proceeds to point out why the county 
superintendent of schools should be elected by 
the board of education instead of by popular 
vote. It says: 

“The selection of the county superintendent 
by the county board of education is the best 
business policy. Under the present method of 
selecting the county superintendent the people 
are compelled to choose from among those who 
offer for the place. The people are frequently 
compelled to choose between two men and 
sometimes are given no choice at all. <A repre 
sentative county board of education can make 
detailed inquiries into the fitness of all appli- 
cants, a thing which all the people have no op- 
portunity to do. The county board of education 
can consider not only those who apply, but those 
who do not apply as well, and having given 
the matter careful consideration can select the 
best man for the salary available. 

“If the office belongs to the fellows who want 
to run for office, then let the law remain as It 
is and let the politicians of the county have 4 
monopoly on the job. If it belongs to the 
school children of the county, then lay down the 
bars and authorize your county board to get 
the best man available. 

“If the selection of the county superintend- 
ent were placed in the hands of the county 
school trustees it would eliminate from office 
those who resort to political methods to secure 
and hold their positions, and it would do more 
than this, it would hush the voice of those 
unworthy aspirants for the position who feat 
to submit their qualifications for the position 
to an impartial board, selected by the people 
in a democratic way, to find for the schools 4 
suitable person to superintend the proper edu- 
cation of their children.” 


“The position is 
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Multiplex Educational Fixture No. 18 A with 4 to 12 wings, s "e228" 
nD j 


Sta€ ~~ 
i 4" x3 Wings interchangeable, full revolving. Fitted with special 
thumb-tack mounting board, stained brown 


Helps Teachers Make 
Rapid Progress 


llere is a great help for teachers the Multiplex 
System of Visual Class-Room Display! 


It has wine's that 
In the fixture illus 
trated above these wings or “pages” are full revoly 
ing. In other types they open flat, against a wall 
or upright. 


Multiplex is built like a big book. 
swing easily from side to side. 


Each wing has two display surfaces on 
vhich practically any class-room exhibits can be 
nounted—either with thumb tacks, pins, paste o1 


stickers. 


\lultiplex promotes class efficiency because it pri 

sents studies in an interesting manner—it awakens 

keener perception and appreciation and holds the 

pupil's attention. It is a real help in teaching his 

tory and geography. Excellent for mounting bo- 

tanical specimens, art exhibits, illustrations, mathe 
atical problems and solutions—in fact, any kind 
educational exhibits. 


| urnishe dl ill ditferent ly pes and S1Z¢ s price a low 
Wings interchangeable. Highly indorsed by School 
boards, Superintendents and Peachers. Catalog and 


rther details on request 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
921 No. 10th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Miasltipies | 


Equipment 
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Their Cost— 


per year of use 
—is less 


Many owners—who purchased Athey 
Perennial Shades because of their dis- 
tinct advantages over all others—have 
discovered they are good for so many 
years that they are the least expensive 
shades one can buy. 

While most shades are tattered and 
torn in a few years, Athey Perennial 
Shades are good for many years. Many 
of the first ones made—more than ten 
years ago—are still in use and in good 
condition. 

They are made of indestructible her- 
ringbone weave, coutille cloth. This 
cloth is thoroughly shrunken and water- 
proofed. Rain won’t ruin it. It dry 
cleans beautifully. There is nothing 
about the shades to get out of order— 
no rollers, catches, latches or springs to 
slip, stick or break. 


Mhey, Perennial 


Window Shades 


Fold like a fan. Can be raised from 
the bottom or lowered from the top. 
With them you can shade just the part of 
the window that requires shading, with- 
out shutting out all the light and air. 
Even when the wind is blowing, they 
will not rattle and 
flutter. 

And they are 
not only the fin- 
est shades that 
money can buy, 
but are really the 
least expensive 
shades manufac- 
tured, when their 
many years of 
good looking 
service is consid- 
ered. 


hither Pridiche {=} 




















Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partitions 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 


Mhey Company 


6033 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Draper Adjustable Window shades 


To Draperize Is 


To Modernize 
Different Types rhey're es ore 
To Fit Every be pu 
Kind of Window = 
Descriptive , S Seee health protectio , and a 
literature will 
gladly be sent : eretactliag: + 7 cg -_ ean 
on request. tior nr td th thi , 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Indiana 





Meet Every School Requirement 








Draper Adjustable Window Shades Pe 
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FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


THE HANSEN 
AUTOMATIC S Y S rT E M 


PROGRAM 

Hansen Automatic Program 
Systems are used in hundreds 
of schools throughout the coun- 
try. Their simplicity and ac- 
cessibility assure low cost of 
upkeep, absolute satisfaction 
and years of dependable serv- 
ice. 


The extreme accuracy, mod- 
erate price and practical trou- 
ble-free operation of the Han- 
sen System is sure to appeal to 
School Officials who desire a 
thoroughly flexible and reliable 
program system. 


Let us send you a 





copy of our catalog. 


MODEL B, TYPE 1 
4 BETTER AND CHEAPER 
COMPLETE SYSTEM 


HANSEN MFG. CO. 


NO BATTERIES TO TAKE PRINCETON, INDIANA 


CARE OF 














tor the class t » leave the rox 
robe is thoroughly ventilated is important. We have used your 
Wardrobes for years and find that they stand the wear exceedingls 
well. They are built for service and are well 

*N r ‘ rr } 


and de away 


with door stop 


on bottom 
of door 


“Concerning the Wardrobes, I wa 
them entirely satisfactory. Personally 
rooms because of the small space occupied and they are very 


venient 

















Hygienic School Wardrobes 


Rolling Front Type) 


What a supervisory school principal wrote us:* 


for both pupils and teachers because it is not necessary 
A ' 


m. Then too, the fact that each ward 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 





6th Street New York City 


Oth 


HY Is The NORTON 
Closer With Hold- 

Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


Ist. The doors are 
closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 

2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 


absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 
door open. 


Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 


charge. 


Price:—The price is right. 
Send for a representative. 





THE 


ee 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Let the Pilot Steer Your 
Course in Arithmetic 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By M. G. KIRKPATRICK 
A practical manual of common sense in school 
management. Helpful and readable. A sound and 
interesting aid to elementary teachers. 
Just published. Mailing-price, $1.40 


THE KELPIES 


|| By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 

The Kelpies live down at the bottom of the sea, 
| among the rocks and kelp, but when the moon shines 
| they come up on the beach to play. What they do, 
| and what fun they have, is shown in forty of the 
l| prettiest colored pictures ever set before first-grade 
children. A jolly book, carefully graded, with extra 
large type. 





























TEACHERS MANUAL|} THE PILOT 
FOR GRADES ONE TO FOUR ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 


THE PILOT VAN SICKLE 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVEMS - VAN SICKLE 








se) 


NEWSON @ COMPANY 














Just published. Mailing-price, 65c 


PREHISTORIC MAN 


| 

| 
| Human Life in the Old and New Stone Ages 
| 

















AMS: ® COMPANY 








By MARY E. BOYLE 
For Grammar-grade History Readings 
| This book will teach young readers that to ap- 
|  preciate the real meanings of the Scriptures they 
must lend an ear to the lessons extracted from the 
earth—to the answers yielded by the contents of 
| eaves, glaciers, and river deposits; to the stories 
| mutely told by the raised and sunken beaches. 
| Stones and bones will help them to interpret the 
great traditions of Holy Writ. 
| 


NEW SERIES of Arithmeties for 
Grades Three to Eight, both inclusive, with 
a Teachers’ Manual for Grades One, Two, 
Three, and Four, supplemented by Drill 
Cards—Foundation Number Work for the 
first four grades. 





Just published. Mailing-price, 85c 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO 























ments in the field of science and manufacture Throughout the book there is an interesting, 
are adequately noted. open-minded attitude toward the views and find- 
Literature in the Schools ings discussed and a clear challenge to the 

By Marian Agnes Dogherty. Cloth, 172 pages. veader to think independently and to try and 


rit- i Little, Brown & Co., Boston. adapt the suggested principles and devices to 
h? ; owe : , , . : her own situation. 


The sub-title of this book explains its content 





| = Sac a Nj —— Co= D 3 and purpose: How to present poetry and make Burton Holmes Travel Stories—Japan 
: : = i H book lovers. The author makes a strong plea By William H. Wheeler and Burton Holmes 
are | onli 7 in four essays for emphasizing the romantic Cloth, 404 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.28 
rm estth Lenoone and humanistic sides in literature. We wonder Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. The illustra 
By Alvin Davi Ph.D. Book I. cloth I if she is serious when she seems to hold lightly tiors are taken from the well known Holmes 
the apd tivin Davison, Fn.d.  DOok 2, clots pounc, the relation of literature to the workaday, civic, lectures. 
191 pages. Book II, cloth bound, | 288 pages. and moral lives of present-day Americans, or The Progressive Music Series 
go Published by American Book Co., Cincinnati. that she actually believes that beauty of form, One Book Course. By Horatio Parker, 
th- Pose — a pe se ge h Ba ge te s «diction, and sentiment are more important than Osbourne McConathy, Edward Bailey Birge 
or ree volume series of health books Dy the formation of a solid philosophy of life and and W. Otto Miessner. Cloth, 192 pages. 
or tl amitting some material deemed a usable familiarity with those masterpieces The Progressive Music Series — Teacher's 


which may be accepted without offense to any Manual 
Book I contains lessons on the value of health, creed, race, or major group. The chapter on ‘The Progressive Music Series—Accompaniment 
food and its uses, preventing illness, clothing Shakespeare is useful and fresh in its view- 





3 ‘ : : By the same authors and composers. Silver, 
wo | mT) how to use it, narcotics and stimulants, first point. Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y. 
at wy be Il ie more extended in range and sub- Health in Home and Neighborhood Since its first appearance in 1917 this book 
ject matter. Subjects such as the human body BY Maurice A. Bigelow and Jean Broadhurst. has met wide acceptance in smaller school sys 
for as a liv ne machine plants and animals welated Cloth, 328 pages, illustrated. Silver, Burdette tems where the authors completer series has 
to healt} ‘th sare and cooking of food, the blood & Co., Newark, N. J. not been suited to time limitations and to the 
oy tae Seen Oe ee or Tite te o tae » te ae aeove & musical abilities of teachers. The work has 
and its passage through the body, breathing and This is a health book that may serve both in t amplified by 
: its use, clothing and colds, muscles and exercise, the home and the school. The author tells "Now Deen ampil ed by the preparation of a com 
irm are dealt with. The author, too, has some- about food and how to use it, and about water plete teacher’s manual so arranged that prac 
eit | thing to say about the cause of sickness and supply and its bearing upon health. The subject tically any teacher, who can read notes well 
° how to keep well. of artificial heating of homes, induction of fresh enough to play a plano or an organ, can under- 
) it. The His tory of the United States air, light and its uses, and all that goes with take the teaching of the course. 
the | By William Backus Guitteau, Ph.D. Cloth healthy living is discussed. Pe stv I gives teaching directions both as to 
hound, 688 pages. Published by Houghton, The book also deals with the question of home Classroom procedure and also as to building up 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. and neighborhood cleanliness in its bearing upon her own musical background and_ technical 
Thi torv is intended as a textbook for community progress and welfare. Suggestions equipment. — é, 
; Secondar schools. The author’s conception is for teachers are provided. Part Il ows 8 syllabus for the primary 
' that 4 history of the past should be viewed : : 7 grades, and complete directions how to handle 
2» of § from angles that will shed the greatest light Progressive Methods of Teaching | = ___ the work within this period. In Part Ill, the 
upon n rn conditions. or in other words, that By Bartin J. Stormzand. Cloth, 375 pages. syllabus for the intermediate grades, the study 
enabl etter understanding and appreciation Price, $2 Postpaid. Houghton-Mifflin Co., Chi- material is indicated for use in alternate school 
of the things that are. cago. ; ; years. So far as we know, no manual intended 
The eral divisions of the book deal with This book is not a cut-and-dried presentation for rural school use employs such an indis 
the colonial period, the revolution and the new °f teaching methods but rather an interestingly pensable device to keep the song from becoming 
al republi he growth of American nationality, Written discussion of some of the more recent hackneyed. Every technical direction is given 
slavery | the West, and the period of reor- developments and adaptations in methods. The _ the teacher in these pages. _ She has also assist 
x ganizat Throughout these several periods chapters take up successively the values of text- ance in developing the inspirational and artistic 
the a) gives proper recognition to the books, use of collateral matertals, supervised side of the music lesson. 
, s0cial. e, and economic development. The study, projects and problems, appreciation les- Part IV deals with the upper grammar grades 
3 country’s political struggles and war periods are sons, reviews, laboratory method, testing, social- and the use of the Manual for the Course as a 
not ove nphasized. The more recent achieve- ized recitations, and individual instruction. community song book. This dual feature 
—— 
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A UNIT READING PLAN 


Insures Concerted Effort 


Common 


1 





Goal 





Teachers Plans 


Grades Four, 


GOAL 
grades. 


for any 


“After seeing the 
ERS I am sending 
school next 


books would, in my 
basic readers as they 
simple method by 
teach,” 


which 


Teachable 


Learnable 


one a crutch. They can 
to advantage.” 


W rite or Further Info 


LAIDLAW 


2001 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago 








HE NEW BARNES READERS— 


The FIRST UNIT IN READING— 
Grades One, Two and Three 

The SECOND UNIT IN READING— 

Five and Six ; ae: 

The Plan is so simple and definite that | puts mow tee and life into the study 

of arithmetic. 


| PAUL KLAPPER, Associate Professor of Educa 
tion, College of the City of New York, author of 
“The Teaching of Arithmetic,” says of these books, 
“T find them modern in viewpoint, rich in socially 
useful subject matter and pedagogical in treatment 
and gradation.’ 
VICTOR A. LERSNER, member of the Commit 
tee on Education of the 
tion, writes, “In the desirable qualities of making 
arithmetic interesting to study and possessing practi 


each teacher can inform herself of the | 
grade, 


A Supervisor 


NEW BARNES READ- 
for sets of them to use in 
U bl my semester. 

Sa e the very thing I need in silent reading. 
judgment, be 
present an exceedingly 
the teacher is to 


A Superintendent 


“A set of attractive, well graded, well bound 
and fascinating readers with an unusual Plan.” 


A Principal 


“T find in this Plan a lot of meat which, for 
the real teacher will be an inspiration, for the 
mediocre, an encyclopedia, and for the 


mation 


BROTHERS 


or group of 


them 
These 
splendid 


I consider 


poor 


use it and use it sae a 
authorities. 


on this Unit Plan. 


118 East 25th St., 


New York Boston 











The Arithmetic of Everyday Life 


THE HOYT -PEET 
EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


excels in training pupils to solve, accu- 
rately and efficiently, such problems as 
they will meet in everyday life. ‘Through 
a wealth of interesting problems of the 
home, playground, and community, it 


cal problems for work the Everyday Arithmeti 
most splendidly arranged. 
the best product I have ever seen and I shall take 
particular pains to recommend them to our school 


Let us send you a descriptive circular. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 


< 


American Bankers’ Associa 


t 


They are by long odds 


Chicago San Francisco 








makes the purchase of the pupils’ book by 
County Boards of Education serve a double pur- 
pose in the township. Social gatherings in the 
rural schools need a community book as 
part of a pleasurable program of singing, while 
such a book may equally offer within its pages 
instruction for the musical growth of the boys 
and girls. An Appendix provides for the teach- 
er’s reference a tabulation of the rudiments of 
music. 


The book of 


song 


accompaniments is simply 
arranged and is easily within the range of 
ability of even a mediocre player of the piano. 
It will serve for practically any ordinary com 
munity singing program as well as for ordinary 
school use. 

The group of books—the pupils book, the 
manual, and the book of accompaniments 
appeal to us as a contribution to rural textbooks 
which wil give country children the same musi- 


cal opportunity which city children have long 
enjoyed. 
Agricultural Mechanics 

$y Robert H. Smith. Cloth, 357 pages. 


Illustrated. J. B. 
Pa. 

This latest 
constantly 


Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
which is 
The farme: 
machinery, 
tools. He 


book subject 
growing in importance. 

cannot work successfully without 
various mechanical appliances, and 
must understand appliances, 
their principle operation, maintenance, 
ditioning and repair. He must have a 
range of knowledge of 
considerable 


covers a 


machines ools, 
recon- 

wide 
mechanics and 


simpl : 
actually 


experience and kill in 


working with tools and operating machines. 
In brief he must be a jack of many trades. 

The present bos is a rather comprehensive 
course, logically arranged, with the job as the 
unit of assignments, and with home projects as 
well as school shop pr« The devices to be 
constructed include everyt g which the 
farmer may reasonably be expected to construct 
are complete and clear, and the directions ample. 
of wood, metal, and concret« | istrations 
Our Own United States 

By Walter Lefferts. Cloth, 


trated. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philad 


Four American children see our own | 
in the course of a long journey, 


States which 





carries them into every state and every 
nomically and geographically important section 
of our broad land. The author has a striking 
method of emphasizing important natural re- 
sources and local characteristics, and of driving 
home in a sentence or two, the one or two facts 
which should be remembered concerning each 
large city, state, river, mountain range. The 
work is well adapted to home and supplemen- 
tary reading and will provide interest to even 
the dryest geographic course. 

Vocational Self-Guidance 

By Douglas Fryer. Cloth, 379 pages. Price, 
$3. Issued by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

This book has been evolved out of the author’s 
practical experience and _ extended scientific 
studies. He stresses the importance of the 
recognition of anyone seeking such counsel that 
he must first know himself thoroughly, his own 
mental and physical possibilities, his aptitudes 
and limitations. He uses the term “self-guid- 
ance” advisedly, because he feels that the 
greater part of the burden depends on the indi- 
vidual himself. 

The first chapters in the book deal with the 
necessity and endeavor to show the young man 
how he can gain the necessary knowledge and 
the objective view of himself, and to help him 
improve his chance of success. The two prin- 
ciples advanced by Mr. Fryer are exact and 
comprehensive knowledge of one’s self and suffi- 
cient interest concerning the occupations in view 
to enable the seeker to make an intelligent 
About twenty or more chapters are con 
tributed by well-known business men of New 
York concerning the opportunities offered by 
as many business professions, and the kinds of 
aptitude and personality likely to succeed in 
them. Practical suggestions are offered on 
preparation for, and the securing of jobs. 

Both author and introducer emphasize the 
fact that young men, and older ones, need to 
continue the practice of vocational self-guidance 
constantly, whether to prepare for entering 
work, or for getting a better or more satisfac- 
tory position. 

The book should be of special interest to 
vocational counsellors and to trade and indus- 
trial teachers who have in charge the training 
of boys and young men preparing for entrance 


eco- 


choice. 


into the trades. 

The book is equipped with complete tests and 
charts for self analysis and tables for judging 
results. A bibliography re 
that are Hardly suited for popular rea 
Origins of Sociology 

Albion W. Small. Cloth, 12 mo, 359 
Price, $3. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Il. 


ommends some titles 


The modernity of sociology as a_ distinet 
science has been the chief reason for the absence 
of historical discussions of its origin and d 
velopment, but whatever lack there may have 
been in this direction, the present book is a 


distinct contribution to a source book and an 
outline of readings. The workers in the 
who have held to the notion that the beginnings 
of our American theory and practice in sociol- 
ogy date back to French and English thinkers 
of the middle nineteenth century, will be 
rudely awakened by the mass of documentary 
evidence here arrayed in favor of the thought 
and work contributed by German and Austrian 
economists and political scientists, beginning 
as far back as 1800. During the comparatively 
few from 1800 to 1880 practically all 
social science, so-called at present, 
infancy to hardy and the move- 
ment, while not purely German, was led by men 
who were Germans or received their inspiration 
from the German universities. The 
which the book makes is splendidly 
and logically presented, 

The author has a clear-cut 
terms and a truly scientific appreciation of the 
limitations of sociology in interpreting humal 
experiences and suggesting cures for social ills. 
Junior Mathematics 

By Ernest R. 
300k One. Illustrated. 
New York, N. Y 

This introductory book for junior high 
strongly stresses the unity of all mathematica! 
study, and makes its applications of theories 


field, 


decades 
passed from 


! 
adolesee nce, 


argument 
sustained 


method of defining 


sreslich. Cloth, 279 pages 
The 


Macmillan Co. 


1 | 
choos 


and principles to industry, commerce, science, 
and every day experiences of young folks. It 1s 
a very fine example of a new type of mathe- 


matics which is directly usable and interesting, 
broad in its background of human ex pt rience 
and vocational utility, and free from the 
pedantry of science for science’s sake. 
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STORY HOUR READERS : —. a a. Ge. 
REVISED | “Th ee ly er | 
oy? Ons 
By Ipa Cor, Pd.M., Assistant Principal, : : P ral ' 
Public Schools, City of New York, and : cE aa" Pap , 
. . = ‘ \e lad 
ALiIcE CHRISTIE DILton, Primary : — : at . 
Teacher, Public Schools, City of New z ; . OW ; 
York. a 22 23 24 
z x 5 x x 
PRIMER $0.60 = eal 
Book ONE 60 : al ral 28 ’ 
Book ‘Two 72 2 73 
Book THREE 76 . J a hs 
MANUAL 1.00 : 
Horizontal Vertical 
Accompanied by 2, 3, 4 Procure=go out and 1 The oldest firm of diction- 
FE ¢ buy ; ay publishers pig = U.S 
2 bd . ‘ 6 Pri er’s easuré 3 An expressio Oo inc 
: Perception Cards, Seat Work, and Chart — 5 The greatest American 
10 Toitartem (eymbel) ; ee (surname) 
=e & arameeneteineenaa 1 A deep, loud cry 8 Initials of an American 
3 Part of a fishhook president 
. - ° 5 apanese coi 9 Erb symbol) 
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: ernational Dictionary is 28 Preposition 
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: NEW YORK 290 Kast 2°d St t F A correct solution will be supplied 
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b Cloth. 388 pages. $1.80. A Time-Saver for Teachers and Students 
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WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
The American Community 


Presents civics as a course in human relationships, 
stressing teamwork, coOperation, and fair play. It 
is clearly written, interesting, informal, and inclusive. 
It offers practical training for American citizenship. 
Illustrated in a way new to textbooks.—8th Grade 
and Junior High School. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


Histories 
Due MaKkers or AMERICA—S¢th Grade. 
INTRODUCTION ‘rO AMERICAN Hisrory—06th Gr. 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN Hisrory—7th and 8thGr. 


HORACE MANN READERS 
Basal or supplementary. Readers for eight grades, 
with Teachers Editions for the first three years. 
New Primer, New Firsr REApER, and New Ssc- 
onD Reaper, and full equipment of new cards now 
ready. 


THE 
ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


Combines theory and practice in a “pupil’s arithme 
tic” which teaches the child to think. Problems are 
numerous, reviews frequent, oral work constant. 


) 


\ a * and 6 book series. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 














Revolutionizing Primary Reading 


Picture-Story 
Reading Lessons 


By Nita Banron SMITH 
under the direction of 
Sruarr A. CourtTis 

of the Detroit Publi 


~ hoo] 


With this material, the child entering the first grade 
teaches himself to read. He is presented with a 
fascinating activity, the building of pictures, which 
depends upon his reading printed directions and thus 
creates in him a desire to learn to read. 


[his is the only basic method of teaching reading 
that is built directly upon the fundamental principles 
of the project method and makes it possible for be- 
ginning readers to progress individually. . It is far 
more efficient in teaching reading than any method 
heretofore known. 

The lessons not only develop reading ability and 
give a basic vocabulary of 260 words; they develop 
personality, character, and power to apply knowledge 
and skill. There is ample opportunity for the teach- 
er’s initiative, and instruction is surprisingly simple 
and equally successful. 

Send for Booklet A, giving a complete description 
and specimen pages—or, better, order an Examina- 
tion Outfit, price $1.80 postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on--Hudson, New York - 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 

















Do You Teach the Social Sciences? 


Here Is a Real American Atlas to Help You 


(,oode’s School Atlas 
By Profe l. Paul Goode 0 


, University of Chicag 


Low-priced enough for class use 
Indispensable for reference 


Among its 300 maps are these: physical, 
political, density-of-population, rainfall, 
temperature, products, relief, geological, 
trade, vegetation, mineral, historical, soils, 
railways, cities-and-their-environs, and 
commerce maps. 


The world is covered, but 
America Is Featured 


lhis is the first time this wealth of 
material has been offered in a low-priced 
\merican Atlas. 
fore students’ eyes in accurately drawn, 
beautifully authentic maps 
wealth of geographic, historic, economic, 


ind social material. 


It permits bringing be 


colored, 


Write foi C1 ular 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 
New York CHICAGO 
(Dept. C-94) 


San Francisco 












































BRUCE = MILWAUKEE 


EDUCATIONAL RANKING OF STATES 
BY TWO METHODS 


By Frank M. Puivuips, Ph.D., 
Ge ye Wi d hingt Zi l miversily, 
Wa gion, QD. og 


Because of the timeliness and importance of this 
material, Dr. Phillips’ study as published in the 
December issue of the American School Board Jour- 
nal has now been made available in pamphlet form. 
PAPER, 32 PAGES PRICE, $.35, NET. 


Bruce’s School Administration Books 
SCORE CARD FOR SELECTING SCHOOL SITES 
FOR CONSOLIDATED BUILDINGS, Reese 
EK DUCATIONAL SUPERVISION, Scott 
COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 


$0.10 
$1.00 


Wagner $1.30 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ NOTES OF VISITS, 

Wagner $0.90 
SUPERVISORS’ NOTES OF VISITS, Wagner $0.35 
SCHOOL BONDS, Fowlkes $2.25 
CONTROL OF CITY SCHOOL FINANCES, 

Frasier $1.35 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
203 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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BLAIR’S KEYSTONE BINDERS AND FILLERS 


Substantial Board Casings 
Covered Heavy Weight Cloth 
Outer Covering Dark Blue 
Durable Flexible Cloth Hinge 






















































Heavy Black Enamel Eyelets 
Twin Nickel Hinged Rings 
Standard Spacing Punch Centers 
Undoubted Quality Values 


























2° |: . rit q : 
1 fae allt Hy Ta |) 13! 
=! iil 1) AH Is: | 4s 
5, (ates a Mia 1 
te le ™ a Ff a te j / sbecttazanenoratenertett 
=. Banded in packages, liberal count of sheets. 
‘B) tween centers as listed to fit Keystone Binders. 


c 


SOLD BY PROGRESSIVE DEALERS 


on both sides of the sheet. 

















Punched standard holes, distance be- 
Margin Ruled numbers have line ruling 
Details furnished on application. 


MADE, QUALITY GUARANTY, BY THE 


J.C. BLAIR COMPANY, HUNTINGDON, PENNA. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
(Continued from Page 64) 

that 

systems of 


author points out there are too 


time, thie 


many idle or semi-idle ventilation 


the schools because the authorities fail to 
operate them. A series of tables are supplied 
showing the several types of ventilating 
methods. and their distribution over the several 
states 

In summarizing his discussion, Mr. McLure 


says that the demand for fresh air is based upon 
the belief that and harm often 
experienced in poorly ventilated rooms is due to 
poisono 


the discomfort 


us or injurious substances in expired air, 
and then contends that experimental research 
has failed to sustain that belief. He then says: 
New Standards Proposed 

“As a result of this situation at 


movements are being 


least two 


strongly supported by 


many of those interested in mechanical ventila- 


tion. The manufacturing and = engineering 
aspects of these movements represent, in gen- 
eral, « pposing views. 


“In the first place there is the movement to 


nstall ventilating units in the 


various rooms 

of the building. Among the chief claims of 
unit ventilation are the following: 

“The air is secured directly from the outside 


and may be discharged toward the ceiling at 
high velocity. 

“Greater flexibility of operation is provided, 
making it 
group of 
able. 

“All plenum fans and air supply ducts are 
eliminated. It is claimed that the elimination 
of the metal duct system improves the quality 


possible to ventilate one room or 


rooms without the others when desir- 


of the air. The saving in space usually devoted 
to pler fans and air supply ducts is some- 
times claimed to reduce the cost of the building. 
The evidence in this study shows that unit ven- 


tilation eosts more than uny other reported. 


Some otf the chief disadvantages reported are 
‘The multiplication and seattering of ven 
tilating 


units makes the janitorial and mainten 


difficult. 


is often produced by the 


ance problems more 
“Noise 
the units. 


operation of 


“Objection is made to the appearance of the 
inits and the space occupied by them. 
“No efficient means is provided for 


and humidifying the air. 


Washing 


“It is dificult to design the 
culate the air of the 
ventilation of the 


system to re-cir 
building for the 
building. 


entire 
entire 

“In the second place there is the 
to retain the traditional 


movement 
plenum fan system of 
fuel by re 
ventilation. Re 
ealls for the washing of the air and 
also the movement, 


and reduce cost of ecireu- 


lating the air for 


ventilation 
-cireulation 
usually 
limited 


there is apparently 


as vet, to introduce ozone into the re-cireulated 


air stream. The very strength of the re-cireu 


lation movement is shown by the following: 
‘The prominence given to it in engineering 
literature in new and proposed codes for the 
ventilation of buildings 
of the American Society of Heating and Ven 
tilating Engineers: ‘I think it is for us to con- 
tinue to forge ahead and to work out 
definite recommendations regarding re-circula 
tion of air, infiltration and things of that sort, 
instead of trying to answer statements regard- 
ahead and tell 
how to go a step further in using more economi- 
cal equipment.’ 


and in the proceedings 


some 


ing open windows. Let us go 


‘The installation of re-circulation systems in 
school buildings of certain cities, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Detroit, Mich., for example. Going along 
with the re-circulation movement is 
served a growing tendency of engineers to advo 


also ob- 


eate a less quantity of air than the traditional 


30 cubie feet per minute per pupil. 


Inaugurating Air Re-circulation 
“So far as certain manufacturing and engi 
neering forees are concerned there seems to be a 
very definite effort to inaugurate a régime of ait 


re-circulation for ventilation. 


‘The continued existence of mechanical ven- 


tilation as a general procedure for schools de- 


pends in large measure upon the degree to 
which sehool officials and the publie generally 
accept the principle of air re-circulation for 


ventilation. 


amount of re 
available, school and health officials 
should subject the whole question of mechanical 
ventilation to 
tion with the 
entering 


“Tn view of the considerable 


search data 
critical examination in connec- 
» real purpose of ventilation before 
upon a régime of re-cireulation of air 
for ventilation.” 


that the art of 
respects has 


‘There is evidence 


Sone 


mechanical ventilation in some 
been developed for its own sake.” 
‘The art of ventilation 


Ventilation, 


was born too soon. 
a vigor- 
ous practical art long before there was any real 
knowledge as to the effect upon the body of the 
air of confined spaces, that is, before there was 
any sound what the objects of 


however, became 


conception of 
ventilation were.” 

“As found in this study, schoolroom ventila- 
tion by windows and gravity exhaust flues cost 
39 per cent less than ventilation; 85 per 
cent less than split plenum fan ventilation with 
individual ducts, and 30 per cent less than split 
plenum fan ventilation with trunk ducts. 


unit 


“The results of this investigation support the 
view that non-mechanical ventilation of the 
window-gravity type is the most desirable and 
practical method of schoolroom ventilation.” 
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Visualizing Historical Characters 





Robertson’s Geographic-Historical Series | NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
For All Your Textbooks. 
Theseriesconsistsof | ]  °"S' — '* 4, ete.ct » slozle ries at the hight erate sock whieh ts 
sixty large maps, size THRER: It is ai cel aaekee eee oa fastened. 
31 feet oo nd 91 P FOUR: It ph, gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
/4 g a 44 FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 
feet wide, lithographed ae LT lg J ag pt yy Oe 





WiLBon ® RECOND ADMINIR TRATION Contraco 


0 C98 OF PRO ORTRUETIOW BNO MEDOLU HOE 





Send for Special Literature 


Union School Furnishing Company 
1028-1036 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


in beautiful colors. 


The series illustrates 
and correlates the en- 
tire range of Ameri- 
can History from the 
time of the Sagas up | hee: 
to the present mo- eee 
ment. 


The authors of Rob- 
ertson’s Geographical- 
Historical Series are 
the first ones to com- 
bine the two branches 
in a thorough and 
practical manner. 





EIGHT: 


EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEW MODEL 


enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 














IROQUOIS 


New York Office 
358 Fifth Ave. 








Led all 


The Best Book Cover 
for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbeok 56% 


Home Office: 








NM oe 





Ever Made 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 


Chicago Office 


1811 Prairie Ave. 











The tables which Mr. MeLure provides show 
that out of buildings erected 
since 1918, like 26.7 per cent 
installed non-mechanical systems and 73.3 per 
While the 


larger number are in the schools of the eastern 


700 new school 
something have 


cent employ mechanical systems. 
and central states, the smaller number are in 


the western and southern states. 


THE MEADVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 58) 
physical and biological laboratories, a lecture 
room, toilets, and various apparatus rooms 
The auditorium is in reality a small theatre, 
and is suitable for all school purposes, lectures, 
and public gatherings. It is equipped with 
space for a lantern and has a dressing room. 
The main floor seats 850 and the baleony 350 
The gymnasium is of a standard size, and is 
fitted with two balconies having a total seating 
capacity of 1,000 persons. 


The building was begun late in the fall of 
1921 and completed in 1923. 

The total cost was $431,000. The normal 
pupil capacity is 1,200, so that the cost per pupil 


was $360. On the basis of the cubie contents, 
the building cost 30 cents per cubic foot. 

The building is of standard fireproof con- 
struction throughout. The walls are of brick 
and tile, and trimmed with Indiana limestone. 
The interior floors are of concrete, with ter- 
razzo floors in the corridors, toilet rooms and 
The classrooms and other floors are 
finished with m ignesite, 
nasium floors 


showers 
and the stage and gym- 
re of maple. The building has 
Ss a separate ventilat- 
ing system for the auditorium and for the gym- 
nasium so that these rooms may be 
independently. 


unit ventilation. There 
used 


The architects are Messrs. W. G. Eckles Co., 
New Castle, Pa. 





PUBLICATIONS 

The Work of the Board of Examiners of the 
New York City Board of Education. By Fred 
Telford. Issued by Public Personnel Studies, 
(December, 1924) Washington, D.C. The board 
of examiners of the New York City board of 
education represents a most ambitious attempt 
to establish a merit system under some organ- 
ization other than a civil service commission. 
The board does all the examining work on which 
the licensing of approximately 30,000 regularly 
appointed teachers in the New York City 
chool system is based. 

The present study reveals a knowledge of past 
efforts in teacher examining work and the tradi- 
tions which have governed for some years. It 
takes up a study of the New York plan, taking 
into consideration the relations of the board of 
examiners with other individuals and boards, 
the classification of teaching positions, the com- 
pensation plan, the testing of applicants for 
teaching positions, and the several handicaps 
which have operated to prevent the board from 
doing the most effective work. The paper also 
offers a few typical outlines showing the scope 
of the written professional examination for 
teachers’ licenses. 

Teaching English in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools. By Paul Klapper. Cloth, 355 
pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. A 
manual of method for grades one to nine. 

Preliminary Report on Supervision in County 
Demonstrations. Educational Bulletin No. 74, 
1924, prepared under the direction of Benjamin 
J. Burris, formerly state superintendent of 
schools, Indianapolis, Ind. The results of the 
test are presented for all schools of each county, 
except Whitley. They show that the pupils in 
the two counties, with supervisors, made, on the 
average, greater improvement than the pupils in 
counties without supervisors. In every grade 
in which tests were given, the demonstration 
counties made the greater improvement. The 
showing in favor of the demonstration counties 
was better in large schools than in small schools. 


Elimination of Waste. What It Is, and What 
It Offers. Price, ten cents. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The pamphlet shows some of the 


accomplishments of certain industries availing 
themselves of the services of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, as well as examples from 
concerns individually applying the principles of 
simplification to their businesses. The pamphlet 
outlines the seven service steps of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for waste elimination 
through simplified practice, and offers a sum- 
mary of examples in the application of simplified 
practice. It should prove especially helpful to 
school officials having in charge the purchase of 
school supplies and equipment. There is also 
included quite a complete bibliography on sim- 
plification in business operations which has been 
gathered from the several technical and indus- 


trial magazines and from government and 
special reports on the subject. 
Child Labor in the United States. Bureau 


Publication No. 114, third edition, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. This pamphlet answers ten 
questions regarding employed children, namely, 
the number at work, the occupations represented, 
the sections where the largest number are at 
work, number of children at work decreasing, 
progress in legal legislation and child labor, the 
child labor amendment, the regulation of child 
labor, minimum standards for children entering 


employment, and many other phases of the 
subject. 
Take No Risks. J. F. Abel. Rural School 


Leaflet No. 31, June, 1924. Issued by the Bureau 
of Edneation. A pamphlet governing the 
transportation of school children in rural school 
busses. taking into consideration the details of 
lettine contracts, fixing responsibility, planning 
routes and making time schedules. 

The Prevention and Correction of Errors in 
Arithmetic. By Garry C. Myers. Cloth, 7 
pages. Price, $0.60. The Plymouth Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This pamphlet is one of a series 0 
manuals intended to give in simple, non-tech- 
nical language, an intimate treatment of an im- 
portant phase of teaching and the most recent 
results in the field of educational research. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


—Superintendent E. E. Fell, of Holland, was 
elected. president of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Miss Bertha Ronan was 
elected vice-president. Mrs. Cora Jeffers ® 
Painesdale, and Superintendent M. R. Keyworth 
of Hamtramck, were chosen directors. 
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A Formula Method of 
Teaching Arithmetic 


Separates the study of 
Formula from the study 
of Figures. 


Makes Arithmetic inter- 
esting to the student. 





Ask for a copy of the arti- | 
cle ‘‘A Formula Method of 
Teaching Arithmetic.”’ 


MONROE 


Calculating Machine Company 


General Offices 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Monroe Machines and Service are available in 


all Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, 
Great Britain, Europe and throughout the World 




















Milvay Non- Wobbling 


Resonance Pendulums 


Improved Three-Point Base 
Stands Firmly on Any Surface 


No. 5678S Milvay Resonance Pendulums em- 
body every feature required for perfect re- 
sults. Its three-point base eliminates the 
necessity of having a perfectly level surface. 
It cannot wobble, regardless of what kind 
of surface it is set upon. 


To make this instrument absolutely accu- 
rate, a long series of experiments were con- 
ducted, by which was determined the proper 
size and temper required for the vertical 
metal bars. They have the slightest pos- 
sible movement that will give the correct 
resonant effect in the pendulums, 


In using the Milvay Improved Pendulums, the 
student is always assured of a proper understand- 
ing from the experiment. See the Milvay Catalog 
for full descriptions and prices. 





If you haven't the Milvay Catalog, send for it today. 
It describes many other Improved Instruments. 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


Milvay Scientific Instruments 


701 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 





Finest Collection of 


SLIDES 





how Pp ehpa sity 





for school children up to twelve years of age. THE 
FAMOUS PRIMARY AND ELEMENTARY SET of 
200 slides, as well as a large collection of travelogues, 
religious and educational subjects, has been purchased 
from the De Vry Corporation. 


The black and white slides are only 

30c each, and artistically hand colored 

slides—55c each. 

No rental of slides. 

We carry a complete line of stereopti- 

cons and motion picture machines. 
Send for richly illustrated catalog. 

FREE. 
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Motion 

Pictures 

Regular 

School Equipment 





A few years ago the advocates of motion pictures 
in school work were considered fadists—today how 
different! 

Motion pictures are now as much a part of the 
well equipped school as blackboards and textbooks. 

It is interesting to know that school boards no 
longer consider motion picture projectors as an added 
item of expense, but look at them more as a money 
saving device, as it has been definitely proved that 
motion pictures reduce the problem of “repeaters” 
to a minimum, and from this standpoint alone, actu- 
ally save their expense many times over in a single 


year. ; 
Let us send you complete information on 
the DeVry Projector for your schools. 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1109 Center Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Motion Pictures in 
the School.” 
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or 
Good Citizens? 


The children of today are the voters and law makers of 
the future. These youngsters will grow up to be either 
law abiding citizens or a menace to the community, 
according to the opportunities given them in their early 
life. 

In every city, small or large, the playground plays an 
important part in its growth and the development of 
its future citizens, and the school playground depart- 
ment has become an essential department in civic 
affairs. 

We welcome the opportunity of assisting you, with- 
out obligation, in your playground planning problems. 
Whether your space or appropriation is large or small 
a Paradise playground gives the maximum satisfaction 
at the minimum cost. 


Write today for our handsome new catalog. 


THE F. B. ZIEG MFG. CO. 


160 Mt. Vernon Ave. 


Fredericktown, Ohio. 













































RACINE PRODUCTS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


GYMNASIUM BASKETS 
and 


HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
GYM 
BASKET 


Strongly made. 

Heavily coated 
with non-rusting 
material. 


ee) 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
24%, GALLON SODA AND 
ACID EXTINGUISHER 


Needed in every school build 
ing as a fire prevention. 






Both items 
manufactured by 





RACINE IRON & WIRE WORKS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


























WALL 


NEVER REQUIRES WINDING, 

OILING NOR CLEANING 
The Niagara Wall Clock has no complicated 
mechanism, no expensive outside wiring and 
never requires winding, oiling nor cleaning. 
Operated by two self-contained, standard No. 6 
dry cells, it saves money in installation and 
maintenance costs and yet is reasonably priced 
and is guaranteed. 


The Niagara Wall Clock is beautiful in appear- 
ance, carefully constructed and tested, and is 
practical, simple and economical. Made in two 
sizes—8” and 12” dials, with clear plain Arabic 
numerals—cases of oak, finely built and hand- 
somely finished, they present an unequalled ap- 
pearance, one that readily harmonizes with any 
and every environment. 

After a year of test service over 500 Niagara 
Wall Clocks have been and are being installed 
in 22 schools in New York City. 


Let us send you our prices and full information. 


NIAGARA CLOCK CORPORATION 








2964 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


| GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


APPARATUS ARRANGEMENT PLANS 
AND SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED GRATIS 
BY EXPERT ENGINEERS 


es 














CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST., 








CHICAGO 


ask for catalog 
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—Fe or Maximum Safety— 





| The’ Potter Tubular Fire Escape’ 


* 
CA (a) 









| “Designed Especially for Schools T | 
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Ly 
A, 
x iu ME a “Method of of _L.. mrt 
The Only Fire Escape That Is Entered Directly From the 
Classroom, Eliminating the Hazards of Outside Platforms. 














For maximum safety, with minimum expense, equip your schools with 
Potter Tubular Fire Escapes. The cost of the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape completely installed is considerably less than any other sliding 
type fire escape on the market. 


Besides being neat appearing, Potter Tubular Fire Escapes are built 
of materials that will give many years of service. Smoke, water or 
flames will not interfere with their use. 


We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE PREVEN- 
TION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape known for safeguarding 
the lives of school children. There is no obligation on your part to 
make purchase. 


Hundreds of these escapes now in use. 
Write for list of installations near you. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
General Office 


1862 Conway Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





























Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 


stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 


or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Eastern Office: 
701 Barlum Building 
Detroit, Michigan 





| 
| 
| 











tration of the flexibility which may be had in a 
school plant by the use of ACME 
PARTITIONS. 


three rooms is used for study purposes. 
tations are held in the rooms on either side at 
the same time. 
eral assembly the partitions are rolled up out of 
| the way and the posts removed—the entire op- 
eration taking but a few moments. 

ACME VERTICAL PARTITIONS FOR LARGE OPENINGS 


Riverside High School, Wichita, Kansas Lorentz Schmidt, Architect 


FLEXIBILITY 


The installation shown above is a good illus- 
ROLLING 


In this particular instance the center one of 
Reci- 


When space is required for gen- 
Pa) 


Send for Catalog ‘‘S.”’ 


ACME ROLLING WOOD PARTITIONS 
sea UNION BLIND & LADDER CO. INC. 








Ii 


ATYFOUR 


This could not have 














TIM OF FIRE 








occurred in an 
T AMBLER 
IDENTIFIED) © assesros 
SECTIONAL 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


| Lost Their Lives Dur- 


ing a Christmas Eve 


Cy 


Hiobart, Okla., Dec. 26——With al! 


For prices write— 


Entertainment. Asbestos Buildings 


Company 


Associated Press to The Times 


2013 Market Street 


»f the thirty-four victims of the fre 


which destroyed the 


during a Christmas eve entertainmen. 
identified, the people of the Babb’s 
settlement today set about 
The tis, 


Switch 
the sad work of interment 





Philadelphia, 


Penna. 


school house 








ASBESTOS CANNOT BURN 


i 
' 
i 
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“The Ability to | 
get thought from 
the printed page 
cannot be devel- 
oped by drill iso- 
lated from mean- 
ing.” 
“The Child’s  in- 
terest must keep 
; york.” ” 
a “Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
“Pictures Supple- in America” 
ment, and in some 
ways are superior “6 of the 15 styles.” 
to experience.” 
STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 
: 
JAPANESE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
The New Keystone Primary Set—300 stereographs 
and 300 lantern slides—is full of meanings and experi- | 
ences. Arranged for teaching reading in the first three 
grades. Accompanied by index and hand book of in- | 
structions. 
; : ; , Ask f atal just off 8 
Other sets for intermediate grades, Junior and Senior | silinaiiicsachasmitainiiiaia 
High School, are also available. Write us for full information and best prices 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. OLIVER oe STEELE MFG. CO. 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. | SPICELAND, IND. 
} —_ 
Rolling Partitions M & M 
Coiling overhead or to the side 
Subdividing floor space practically and economically 
Wilson Rolling Patton make t pone to hol sal PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
large meetings as occasion demand 
They have been in continuous use for many years in tl Iv mg - 
sands of churc hes, schools and put lic buildis vs 
They are substantial and attractive in appearance and are 
adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Write for 40 page d 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
I ‘ } 72-4 
11 East 36th Street New York City 
The best of material used throughout in construction. 


| Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


| MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
| SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 


PACAP ACOSO SOTERA SE RETA SS RT ete Xs: OP 
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School Equipment 
Telephones 


When planning the equipment for a school building great 


hould be taken in selecting equipment of the proper type. 


The design of the equipment should be such that labor will 
conserved. 


One of the best means for the conservation of labor and one 
t receives very little consideration, is the installation of an 
interior telephone system. 


Realization of the important place an interior telephone 
tem occupies in the school building will result in more care 
ing exercised in the planning of equipment. 


\ few of the uses of a telephone system are: 


Instant touch with any classroom from any point 


, , 9. «7 gs 
fhe, ja 
Of the butldin 


Instant touch with all classrooms for conference 
purposes from any point 
For use in auxiliary fire alarm 
For use as an auxiliary program bell 
] MLat ther use 
The services of our engineers are given without cost, to assist 


lanning equipment, and opinions are unbiased. 


*] 


you are planning a new building, or the remodeling of 
t buildings, let us assist you. 


Federal Celephone Manufacturing Corporation 


Buffalo, New York, U. S. A. 











EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


by 


CHARLES EDGAR SCOTT, A.M., 
Head, Department of Education, 


Dickinson State Normal School, 


Dickinson, North Dakota. 


HIS latest title on the subject of “Supervision” 


is a concise and practical restatement of the aims 


and results of supervision. 


It covers supervision as 


affecting the progress of the child, the efficiency of 


teaching, and the results in educational and voca- 


tional guidance. 


supervision in instruction, expert administration of 


tests and measurements, etc. 


The book is primarily a contribution to the science 
of supervision by way of a better integration of the 


theory of supervision. 


Cloth, 98 pages 


THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


203 MontrcomMery BuILDING 





BRUCE = MILWAUKEE MiLtwavuKEE, WIscCoNsIN 





It also discusses the necessity of 


Price, $1.00, net. 


























Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


In beauty of fabric 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Where “the overhead 1s low.” 




















Oberlin College welcomes Daylight Projection 


The invention and perfection of Daylight Projection with the Spencer 
Delineascope and Trans-Lux Daylight Screen is adding the dra 
interest of pictures to lectures and demonstrations at Oberlin. 
Operating anywhere, at any time and in broad daylight, the possi- 
bilities of lantern slides take on new importance in stimulating 
uppreciation of the classics, the sciences and the languages 

Send the coupon for the story of Daylight Pro) S} 

W ay 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


442 NIAGARA ST. 


Spencer Lens Co., 

Buffalo, New York. 

Please send me the story of Daylight Projection and its possibilities 
room work 


Name . 
Address . 


Institution 


im « 


nati 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


—_— 
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| MASTER CHART 
DUDLEY KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS 














ce ee et ne aa ‘OnC(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
eee i 
KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCK wawcaes Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
More than half million students use | 4} > . Onc(y Ball Bearing Halyard 
Dudley locks today. #5 | £122 177 . " —- 
In over 500 institutions, theft, keys, and “a me, % Carrier, so that flag flies free, \ 
locker worries have been eliminated. 7378 7\_4 _} 20 . * _ 
A guaranteed lock, built like a safe, , f a 1é . instead of Wwrepplns around Flag yy 
a. 64,000 combinations. €3 | 24 Z ue Staff. a —_ 
ou will “es long step wy’ ages ey lel az) / —_ 
ing ) locke y i 7 lawses 17/1 3 ; ; i 
standard of efficiency by installing the Wi | losaet 7] a bast Can be furnished in any height. { > | | 
“ames aoe pial aos Write for prices and information “<7 
ae Noes Gy how to erect. " 


FREE 
Master Chart 
We furnish a Master Chart with every | 


Co. 


Service 





N. O. Nelson Mfg. 


Write for Free Inspection Lock 


Write today for a Dudley Lock for free 
inspection—the only lock that cannot be 
picked or forced. Get the full details 
and our special low price to institutions. 


order. This identifies each lock, shows 
its combination and the student, making 
it possible to issue any quantity of locks 
and keep an accurate check, in the 
shortest possible time. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 16, Waukegan, Illinois. 








PITMAN BOOKS 


Writing and Illuminating and Lettering. 
512 pp. 227 illustrations and diagrams 
by the Author and Noet Rooke. 8 pp. 
of examples in red and black. 24 pp. of 
collotype reproductions. $2.50. Twelfth 


Edition. By EDWARD JOHNSTON 

- . This book belongs to that ex- 
tremely rare class in which every line 
bears the impress of complete mastery 
of the subject.’’—The Athenaeum. 


Dress Design. An Account of Costume 
for Artists and Dressmakers. A Hand- 


book on Historic Costume from early 
times, containing over 600 figures, 35 
collotype reproductions for 100 speci- 
mens of Genuine Dresses, besides 80 
Scaled Patterns, taken from Antique 
Apparel, together with over 400 illus- 
trations of Headdress and Footwear. 


$3.75. By TaALsotT HuGHESs 

“A most important and practical book 
for all interested in the designing of 
dresses and costumes.’’—Jewish Tribune 
(New York). 


Embroidery and Pattern Design. (Just 
out), 8% x 6% inches, 166 pages, 48 
illustrations, cloth, $2.25. By Muss H. 


FOWLER AND G, F. 
This 


CRAGGS 


book is the result of several 


years’ co-operation in artistic embroi- 
dery between an embroidery mistress 
and an art master, which, it is sug- 


gested, provides an ideal basis for such 
a work. 

Practical Millinery. 
LOW 


By FLORENCE ANS- 
A practical manual for milliners 


and teachers. 220 pp., and 200 illus- 
trations. Adopted by the N. Y. Board 
of Education. $3.00. 

Woodcarving, the Handicraft of. With 
27 half-tone illustrations and 49 dia- 
grams, cloth, $1.50. By James JAcK- 
SON Not merely a_ reference book 
showing how the student may avoid 


difficulties, but explaining how he may 
master them. f 
Clay Modeling for Infants. 128 pp., 80 
practical and suggestive illustrations, 
cloth, 75e«. By F. H. Brown, A. R.C. A. 
“This is a book of a variety of models 
beautifully illustrated with adequate 
suggestions, and is an admirable guide 
to the teacher.’’—Journal of Education 
(Boston). 
















St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Les Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Davenport, lowa 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Factories 


Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 

















‘si “GREENWICH BANK BLDG” 
me | NEW YORK CITY 
CREATORS OF STAGE SE 








Designers and Creators of Stave Settings 


AS . d ah 


Velour Curtains, Scenery and Drapertes. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 








WEST 47th ST. NEW YORK CITY 






ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 


























FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 
and priced moderately———— 


—— a 66 DUO-ART 


Federal 
Steel 













|| Serves the School 


Fixture a | 
Company Equip _—_ Schools | 1 
Chicago | | 


FEDERAL 


Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 





\| THE AEOLIAN COMPANY || 
‘ W _— : 


AKOLIAN HALL 
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BRUCE’S 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


Reliable References for School House Architects 


| HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS, VOL. II 
| | MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS—AIlt 

RURAL SCHOOL PLANT—Challman 


CHECKING SCHEDULE FOR PROJECTED 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS—Betelle 


| 
| 
| 


. They provide the essentials of a permanent school in 
new districts until your permanent building plan can 











be determined and the ti I Jy ; } } 
neat inna eS ee Write for information and prices 
American Portable House Co., ’ 


601-611 Alaska Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


208 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, 


Est. 1898 





WIS. 
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“Ti-con-der-oga” .... a “royal 
road”’ almost ... to good 
handwriting .. . in its lead, 
Your opportunity ... the 
sample that proves it 

Send for it to 


3) D.40)\ ee ae ale 
JERSEY CITY, = NEW JERSEY 





HIGGINS’ 


BLACK WATERPROOF 


DRAWING INK 


The OLDEST, the SUREST, the BEST 


Many of the world’s leading 
art and educational institu- 
tions have specified HIG- 
GINS’ Black Waterproof 
Drawing Ink consistently 
ever since its invention by 
Mr. Chas. M. Higgins in 
1880. Today it is the only 
drawing ink used by most 
schools. 


Designed for line work re- 
quiring immunity from the 
action of solvents and sun- 
light or to underlie color 
washes, HIGGINS’ Black 
Waterproof positively will 
| not run or smudge when dry, 
| nor fade in the strongest 
sunlight. 





Your school supply dealer 
will gladly quote on your re- 
quirements. 


| Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
| 271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Chicago London 
| Hi 
| 





| 
| 












































DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 


ONS re pond pe rfectly to every troke. 


Being uniform in. strength, every piece of 


NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 


ne fins ! without danger of breaking or 
nbl I 
The dustlh feature, combined with uniformity 
all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
leal « rayon for the classroom, 
Your regular school supply dealer 


can serve you. If not, write direct. 


MES THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
/ Nest Chester Pa. 








EE 








|| MILLIONS IN USE 
The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 
It requires filling but once a term. 


It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 


Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 


Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 


make the condition that they are 
supplied with 








Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 
convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL CO. 
336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Western Representative 


| Cc. F. WEBER & CO. ; 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“STANDARD” 






Jeacninc pen 
i woop . 
yf /iNSERT Bulletin Board 
/ CORK THE BEST 
COMPOSITI 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
ey oa Sea schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
SE 2 old or new buildings. 
USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 

We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Rapid Blackboard Liner 


EASY TO HANDLE 


FOR MUSIC AND 
PENMANSHIP 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of 35c 
College and School Supplies 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 E. Eleventh St. New York 














THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service—usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 








STEEL FLAG POLES 
PLAYGROUND SWINGS 
TENNIS POSTS 


y Write your school supply house 
or to us for Folder S. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 
West Orange, N. J. 


Factory also at Milwaukee, Wis. 

















/Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 





We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
erial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
ition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
down and re-erected any number of times without 
r a single feature. 
We have made portabl: hool houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert Schoo] Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save m y for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses 
1323 Grand Street 


for over 25 years. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











all il ll 











Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is the best and most 
advanced in modern 
school seating. 






Sent free on request. 








STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











Allen Adjustable Window Shade Holder 


and 
Allen’s Famous Canvas Duck Shades 
ADJUSTABLE : also 
OW SMADT MOL DF 


Shades of All Kinds 


Special for Pivoted Sash. The Shade which 
works with the window open or closed, giving 
perfect control of light and ventilation. 








SE 


The Allen Shade Holder is not the cheap- 
est on the market but for the price 
asked it cannot be equaled. We have 
been putting them in school buildings 
for the past 20 years. They are used all 
over the United States and Canada. 








Manufactured by 


Allen Shade Holder Co., Inc. 
116 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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ee Lt AND MEET EVERY 
= REQUIREMENT 

OF YOURL 

BUILDING CODE 


os 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 

















“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 















































BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. 8S. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 




















tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 

you of these together with complete satis- 
| faction. 
| PREMIER ENGRAVING CO | JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc. 
| DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS | OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 
| ~S« MILWAUKEE a WISCONSIN | 
= = = — | 

PRINTING SERVICE BADGER 

WIRE WINDOW 

— GUARDS 








TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 














at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 








Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 














CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


151-133-135 Michigan St., 





Milwaukee, Wis. 











a 








Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel! frames. They are 
easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS 
"ROCKY MT TEACHERS BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY Portland, Ore., N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S. Nar Bank BLOG Denver.CoLo Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Ex. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. Kansas City, Mo., Rialto, Bldg. 














OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject : 


from high school up. 





and Physical Education 


9 24th year. Covers all states 
Tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres 


ANU GHAZI RELLIZL = Odcon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, = 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| os 1020 McGEE ST. 


Associated Fisk Agencies KANSAS CITY, MO, 


in Principal Cities. J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 




















Our Own Designers 


who have had years of successful experience in produc- 
ing correct and Artistic Stage Settings are capable of 
designing and producing the choicest of front Drop 
Curtains and special Scenery. 
Up to the minute Velour Curtains, Special Fabric 
Cycloramas and Olios 
Stage Lighting and Stage Accessories 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


Since 1889 Kansas City, Mo. 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 


Produce 


GAS 

For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 


















































Always in stock nei for immediate ship- 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet 
all state code educational requirements. 


Catalog s/ owing many designs sent on request. 


TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE MID-WEST TEACHERS AGENCY 


Operated by the Mid-West School Journal 
Offers free, prompt and reliable service 
to school officials. 





A. T. Powell, Manager, 1405 Centennial Ave., Bowling Green, Mo. 


oe EP ee 














The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
_payable | in ) advance. _Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue. 


ay CLASSIFIED WANTS 





WANTED PICTURES 
Will pay $3.00 for complete volumes of the 


zee, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL The Copley Prints for school walls have 
for the years 1913-1914-1915-1919-1920-1921. highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat. 
All copies must be in good condition. Ad- logue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis @ 


dress Subscription Department, AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, ©#™eron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. 


Wisconsin. 
TEACHER AGENCY CAPS AND GOWNS 


WRITE or WIRE needs for teachers. One We have a new stock of High School and 


or two Records of suitable teachers will be 
sent you by us. No promiscuous applica- 


Collegiate caps and gowns. Information 


tion. Acme Teachers’ Agency, 702 Healey Upon Request. The Wingate Co., 648 Fifth 


Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. St., Des Moines, Iowa. 








SILICATE VENEER 


BLACK BOARI 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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AMESBURY SCI (OOL”: 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 
\UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 


GEORGE L BRICGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRIL| EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO. BUILDERS 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 
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MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 








HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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TEACHER AGENCIES 
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Largest Teacher Placement 


Work in the U. S 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 
28 E. Jackson Blvud., Chicago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York. College and university work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. Operates on a cost basis. It has special facilities 
for supplying teachers in every department of public school work; 
also, business managers and purchasing agents, registrars, private 
secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. Its 
work includes executive positions—superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors of all kinds. 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 


Affiliated 





We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our twelfth year of 
recommending only when asked to do s0 byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
38—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Continuous registration in four 
offices. 
No advance fees. 


Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
and Middle West 


Southern Teachers’ 
Agency 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Masa. 
to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
ositions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
No char 











The Westminster Teachers’ 
specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 


other workers to larger fields of service. 


Bureau 


for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de- 
nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
Write today for 
information to 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





Schermerhorn Teachers’ 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 406 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 


Agency 














We place teachers in leading schools and colleges of many 
states. Free enrollment. No charge to school officials for 
attention given to vacancies. No branch offices. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
728-30 StahIman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 











CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Furnishes schools and colleges with teachers for all departments. 
Large registration. Prompt dependable service. 





“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA PACIFIC DIVISION 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Address Denver Office 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 














Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 
Provides Schools and Colleges with pace Teachers. 





Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD N. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary = 








SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Chas. E. McClure, Manager 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 
We have worked for twelve years in the Southwest. 
1925-26, registrations of Superintendents, 
teachers of special subjects. Our 


We need for 
Principals and trained 
Agency works. 
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[Twenty-two Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


PARKER *st 


14 South Carroll Street 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
A. J. JOLLY, Mer. 
Mentor, Ky. 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal gradrates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





The Supreme Court of California announced on Feb. 26, 1924, the unanimous 
decision that the law limiting the amount of commission 
was absolutely unconstitutional. 


E. C. BOYNTON 


BOYNTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY OF LOS ANGELES — Est. 1888 


517 Brockman Building Trinity 3064 Les Angeles, California 








THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private — Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. Ter- 
ritory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish 
America. 

J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 
Rooms 35-38 








2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 





A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson mae AGENCY 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and College 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt servies. 


Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


Chicage, Ilinots 
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TnH18s convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Masy to fill- 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 








{Ba MRAFT TOWELS 
"ACTURED BY BROWN COMPANY + 
PORTLAND. MANE USA 




















If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 


moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily —doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroce Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroe Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 





sorbent—takes up the last drop of 


Nibroc-a paper towe 


that seems made for school children 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroce Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make athorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 


of Nibroc Towels. 
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AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Cope, The Herman 
Rood AP aS Inc. 

wy BS Air Titers. Ine. 

ARTISTS MATERIALS 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 

ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 

AUDITORIUM SCENERY 
Kansas City Scenic Company 

AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co. 

Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Progressive Seating Company 
Steel Furniture Company 

@ASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
— 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
N Silicate Book, Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E 
ye, Sleckboard” Company 

Weber Costello Co 

BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
— Siate Blackboard Co 

Penna. Structural Slate Co 

BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp 

BOILERS 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Library Bureau 
BOOK COVE 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Peckham, Little & 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

Heath & Co., D. C. 

Houghton, Mifiin Co 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Little, Brown and Company 

Newson & Company 

Pitman & Son, Isaac 

World Book Company 
BRUSHES 

Bermes Company, Daniel 

Palmer Company, The 

Robertson Products Co 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Durtron Co., Inc., The 

Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

Structural Slate Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc, W. F 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co., The 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp 


Ine 


Theo. B 


Van Range Co., John 
= ik ve MACHINES 
onroe Calculating Machine Co 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 


Angle Steel Stool Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Maple City Stamping Company 
CHARTS 
My pryt ‘4 Company, A. J 
CHEMIC 
Chicago y paratus Co 
CLOCKS—P ROG RAM 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
International Time Recording Company 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOCKS—WALL 
Niagara Clock Corporation 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Co 
Birney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Rowles Co., E A 
Weber Costello Co. 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., 
KS 


Ww. F 


Co 
Samuel 


mperia Desk ( 
Welfare, Inc 
DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Bermes ( pany, Daniel 
Palmer Company. The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
DISPLAY CABINETS 
Shewana Cabinet Works 
orrLAy vIRT URES 
ixture Co 


pany 


Co 


DISPLAY RAILS 
MacQuarr A 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
A. B. Btove Company 
Christiansen, C 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., 
Teeport Gas Machine Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & C Albert 
Sheldon & Co., B. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Van Range Co., John 

beer A, ECKS 

rton Door Closer Co 

jo. & Company 

DOORS, STEEL. FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


Christiansen c 
& Mfg. Co 


Ww. F 
, Ine. 


momy Drawing Table 
Kewaunee Mfg yom any 
Sheldon & Co., = 
ORNKING rovatasne 
ns, James B. 


, MT Mie & 8 

Nelson Mf Oumeeee re eg 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fountain Co. 
Bundle-Spence Company 


Mf 
Taylor Company, fiasiey Ww. 


ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello " 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The 
hy CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHE 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahistrom_ Metallic Door Co 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
FLAGS 


Annin & Co. 


Dettra & Co., Inc., John C 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Company 
Nelson Mfg. Co 
FLOOR’ COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc 


Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Marbleloid Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc 
Durafiex Company. The 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass'n 
Marbleloid Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Company, Thos 
FLOOR TILE 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Haas Company. Philip 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 


Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

FURNACES - 

MaGirl Fdry. & Furn. Wks, P. H 
FURNITURE 


American Seating Co 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Inner Braced Sales Compsny 
Kundtz Company, The Theo 
Library Rureau 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Company 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Progressive Seating Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., A. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Union School Furnishing Company 
Welfare, Inc. 
GAS MACHINES 
—— Gas Machine Co., 
a evE - Machine Co 
- STO 
B (hod Company 
Glass 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J 
Weber Costello Co. 
GLUE 
Higgins & Company, Charles M 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM BASKETS 
Racine Iron & Wire Works 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Healy-Ruff Company 


Co 


Inc 


MaGirl Fdry. & Furn. Wks., P. H 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 


Webster & Co., Warren 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 


INK 
Commercial Paste Company 
Higgins & Company, Charles M 
Rowles Co., 
INK WELLS 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. 8. Inkwell tT ed 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIE 
Bermes Company, Daniel 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson A Co, Theo. B. 
Van Rang John 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., By 
Sheldon & Com 
LABORATORY sUPPiies 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Company 
LATHES 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Library Bureau 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg 
Guth Company, Edwin F 
Holophane Glass Company 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


Co 


(‘‘Gasteam”’ 


) 


LOCKERS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. ee 
Narrangansett Machine Company 


Triple Metals Corporation — 


Nystrom & Company, A. J 

Rand, McNally & Company 

Weber Costello Company 
MAP RAIL 

MacQuarrie, A. E. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., 
METAL LATH 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPE 

Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 

DeVry Corporation, The 

Standard Slide Corporation 
PAINTS 

Hockaday Company, The 

Tropical Paint & Oil Co., The 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co Ime 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co.. The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Steffens-Amberg Company 
PASTE 

Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 

1ANOS 


Albert 


Aeolain Company. The 
Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Newark Steel Post Company 
Zieg Mfg. Company, The F. B 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co. 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Copper & Brass Research Assn 
Duriron Co., Ine., The 
Haas Company, Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mte 
Nelson Mfg. Company, 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co 
Vocel Company, Jose 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 
Cirele A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Tovan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co 
PUBLISHERS 
Lonzmans, Green & Company 
RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 


Co 








SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Compan 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Chicago Apparatus “ 
Rowles Company, E. 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT’ 
American Scrubbing Equipment Sales 
Company 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
_a—penn & Billings Mfg. Co 
vie 1 Co 
GNAL SYSTEMS 
“oe, ag ey Lemoene 
Holtzer-Cabot Electri 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 
STAGE EQUIPMENT TAND SCENERY 
Jackson Corp., A. P 
Kansas City Scenic Co 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
a CASINGS (Doors and Windows) 
N eat pane Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOIS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Medart Mfg. Co.. Fred 
STEEL TENNIS POSTS 
Newark Ty Post Company 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
a Ll he SLIDES 
Standard Slide Corporation 
STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Library wuees 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co 
TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Eelectric Company 
Federal Electric Co., The 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Reculator Company 
THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 
veer PAPER AND FIXTURES 
y. Paper em 
Company, Daniel 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 


Theo. B. 


Theo. B 





Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
TOWELS 
. Airdry Corporation 
W. Paper Company 
a Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMP 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
VARNISHES 
Valentine & Company 
VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Ce 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Healy-Ruff Company 
MaGirl Fdry. & Furn. Wks., P. H. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., I 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Greenfield Tap & Die 'S ontmees 
Sheldon & Company, E 
WARDROBES 
Wilson Corp., Jas 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Erie Art Metal Company 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, James B » Wed 
. V. Company, The 
WATER SYSTEMS 
Fiint & Walling Mfg. Co. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Draper Shade Ce.. 
Maxwell & Co 
Ordinator eriiate. I 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The 
WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


WIRE GUARDS 


Sathes 0 











Union Blind & Ladder Company, Inc. TOILET PARTITIONS Cyclone Fence Co 
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MY IDEAL 
By a Former Teacher 





BOARD MEMBER 


If your opinion of an ideal school board mem- 
ber differs from mine herewith exposed, I ask 
you kindly not to take me too seriously. Just 
remember that a person’s opinions and peculiar- 
ities are, generally speaking, his own interpre- 
tation of his personal experiences. Now that 
I’ve said a few big words, I shall proceed to tell 
you a few things. 


Once I taught at a place where the leading 
member of the school board was a bachelor. He 
had a younger brother, also a bachelor, who was, 
algebraically speaking, four years more than 
twice my age, but since they had some wealth, 
both thought they were much sought for by the 
ladies. By the way, I think that is rather char 
acteristic of most bachelors anyway. A rejec- 
tion slip on my part offended the couple, and the 
elder brother, using another excuse, said he 
would not sign my contract any more. I was 
going away to college and didn’t want the posi- 
tion any more, but I learned one thing. Bache- 
lors are not, generally speaking, good school 
board material. 


Later, I taught where the school board con- 
sisted of one banker, one dry goods man, and 
one Sunday school superintendent. The result 
was that we were advised by an older head to 
loep our money in a certain bank, buy clothing 
at a certain store, and attend a certain Sunday 
school, unless our convictions forbade. 


A few years later, I was connected with an- 
other school. There we had as our school board, 
one Jew, one non-residenter, and one undertaker. 
I said, “Thank my lucky stars! The Jew will 
not expect me, a Gentile, to attend his church, 
the non-residenter will not intrude, and the un- 
dertaker will not expect me to patronize his 
business.” 


If you are in need of a new board member, 
look over your material carefully. Check out 
the bachelors on general principle; take a 
married man who has no children in school to 
tattle-tale trouble; and take one whose business 
is such that the teacher will scarcely be expected 
to patronize him. I heartily recommend an 
undertaker, though if that is impracticable, a 
surgeon will make a good substitute, and a den- 
tist will rank third. If you think a woman 
member advisable, choose a good knitter. Old 
maids make better board members than married 
women. They have better judgment as is shown 
by their judgment of men. 
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One On The Interrupter 

Lecturer—-Now for a few minutes, ladies and 
gentlemen, we shall consider the fundamental 
principles of architecture. The Etruscans— 

Voice from the rear—How d’ye build a dog- 
house ? 

Lecturer 
moving, sir? 


(promptly)—Do you 


contemplate 
Boston Transcript. 


Good Pedagogy! 

The teacher who gives much attention to the 
art of questioning will enjoy this incident re- 
lated by Mr. W. Pitt Ridge in a book, A Story 
Teller. Apropos of the formation of the British 
Navy Mr. Ridge telis that a gunner’s mate was 
examining a class of gunners. ‘What are the 
advantages of a turret over a_ barbette?” he 
asked. 

“The crew has better protection,’ 
member of the class. “The arc of fire 

“You’ve got it all muddled,” complained the 
gunner’s’ mate. ‘’Cording to this book, you 
ought to answer, ‘Many.’ And then I say ‘Name 
them.’ ” 


replied a 


” 


Why Instructors Go Mad! 

It was a class in practical pharmacy. The in- 
structions were to make a simple syrup. A 
student got his ingredients and then hurried to 
the instructor to ask: “Professor, does it make 
any difference as to which hand I shake this 
bottle with.”——Journal A. M. A 


Modern! 

Teacher: “You'll have to stay in after school 
and work on your geography lesson. You didn’t 
locate a single one of the cities.” 

Willie: “I can’t locate them, but I know how 
to tune in on the whole blame lot.”—Ex. 


Our Modern Educational System 

4 child was sent to the Bellevue Mental Clinic 
for an Intelligence Test after which he was sent 
back to school. His classmates were very 
anxious to know what it was all about, so 
Sammy told them. 

“They gave me an examination for an idiot, 
and I passed, and so they sent me back to 
school.” 


Taking Every Precaution 

On going into the playground one day, says 
the Tatler, the schoolmaster found one of his 
small pupils sitting on another, who was lying 
prostrate on the ground. 

“O Billie,” he said, “haven’t I always told you 
to count a hundred before you give way to 
temper. And here I find you sitting on 
Tommie’s head. What have you to say?” 

The child looked solemnly up at him. “Ta 
counting the hundred, sir, he said. “I really am, 
but I’m sitting on his head so that he’ll be here 
when I’ve done counting.” 


Nature’s Kindness 
Asked by her school teacher to describe the 
backbone a schoolgirl said: “The backbone is 
something that holds up the head and ribs and 
keeps one from having legs clear up to the 
neck.’’—Transcript. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Pick Issues 1925 Catalog. The Albert Pick 
Company of Chicago has just issued its 1925 


catalog of dependable merchandise for public 
service. The catalog illustrates and describes 
such important items as_ silverware, linens, 
bedding, glassware and chinaware, and other 
household items. 

Rubberstone Flooring in Schocls. The Rub- 


berstone Corporation, 1400 Broadway, New York 
City, has issued several simple but impressive 
circulars showing typical installations of Rub- 
berstone tile flooring in schools, colleges, and 
similar institutions. Rubberstone is being used 
successfully for covering gymnasium _ floors, 
corridor floors, library floors, classroom floors, 
etc., in schools and institutions. The material is 
almost ideal as a tread on iron, concrete, and 
similar fireproof steel construction. Circulars 
and lists of representative installations will be 
sent to any school authority on request. 
Feralun Anti-Slip Treads. The American 
Abrasive Metals Co., of New York City, has re- 
cently issued a circular, describing the design 
anid installation of the Feralun treads in schools, 
The circular offers a typical specification and de- 
tail drawings for the construction and installa- 
tion of the treads, and complete information of 
value to school authorities and architects inter- 
ested in the erection and equipment of schools. 
‘he installation of Feralun treads has been 
found to withstand the abrasions of traffic of 
more than fourteen million people, and in the 
case of school buildings, this means practically 
a lengthening of the life of the structure, as well 
as safety to the occupants. The circular also 
offers drawings and instructions for the repair 
of worn steps, and detail sheets for various 
styles of entrance steps, lobbies, and elevator 
thresholds will be sent upon application. 
Information concerning the installation of 
Feralun treads will be sent to any school author- 
ity or architect, who addresses the American 
Abrasive Metals Co., at 50 Church St., New 
York City. 
Loose-Leaf Equipment 
ard School 
has gone 


Catalog. The Stand- 
Equipment Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
‘somewhat out of the beaten path in 
producing a loose-leaf catalog of school equip- 
ment. The new arrangement permits of the use 
of certain pages for special purposes and makes 
possible the insertion of new pages wherever 
necessary. 

The catalog illustrates and describes a very 
complete line of desks, book cases, tables, office 
furniture, and cabinets and other pieces for 
school and office use. The standard line of 
equipment combines both quality and durability 
and all products are guaranteed to withstand 
the hardest usages due to rigid and sturdy con- 
struction. The catalog contains price lists and 
other information of interest to school author- 
ities. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to school 
authorities who address the firm at 4160 Louis- 
ville Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


That Established Her Nationality 

The first day of school a little girl presented 
herself who looked very much like a_ true 
daughter of Italy. 

“You’re an Italian?” asked the teacher. 

‘“No’m,” was the astonishing reply. 

“But wasn’t your father born in Italy? 

“Yes’m.” 





9” 


“And wasn’t your mother born in Italy?” 
Ter a.” 

“Well, you must be an Italian.” 

“No’m,’”” she answered. “I’m Irish. I was 


” 


Soston. 
A Specimen of Impertinence 
A professor at the University of Cincinnati 

tells in the Cincinnati Enquirer of a quick-witted 

instructor of geology in the college he attended. 

It seems that the students were asked to take 4 

walk and to pick up various specimens of rock 

ani bring them to the instructor to classify. 
One young man picked up a piece of brick and 
laid it on the table with the other specimens. 

Whcn the class had assembled the instructor 

picked up each specimen and told what it was. 

When he came to the brick he held it up and 

said, “This is a piece of impertinence,” cast it 

aside and went on with the others. 
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The hall-mark 
of quality 
on steel lockers. 














Years roll by. Styles may change. 
But Youth—never! Jostling, kicking, struggling, heed- 
lessly abusive youngsters tear through evening-crowded 
A yank at the door. 


locker-rooms. 


Conditions vary. 





A tug on a hook. 


The locker-door slams—and the room is empty. 


That is the sort of strain under which Medart Steel Lockers must 


stand up. They are built for it. 


can’t sag. 


They are warp-proof. Doors 


And they keep their clean, attractive appearance. 


That’s why Medart Steel Lockers are considered the standard 
by which all lockers are judged. Write for Locker Catalog A-2. 


Gymnasium Equipment 


Medart equipment is found in the 
finest outfitted gymnasiums through- 
out the country. The perpetuation 
of the ideals of Fred Medart, who 
in 1873 started the manufacture of 
gymnasium equipment, is respon- 
sible for the widespread practice of 
considering Medart the standard. 
Complete description of the most 
modern gymnasium apparatus made 
will be found in 92-page Catalog 
L-6. Send for it. 


Playground Equipment 


Three requirements must be met 
with in designing playground ap- 
paratus—attractiveness to the child, 
absolute safety under the most se- 
vere treatment, and a rugged dura- 
bility which will withstand ll 
weather conditions over a long pe- 
riod of time. The Medart organ- 
ization, with a wealth of experience, 
have built all of these qualities into 
Medart Playground Apparatus. Send 
for 40-page Catalog M-5. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
New York 


Chicago 


St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco 
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Canada, International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 


NTERNATIONAL Electric Time 

Systems control the school pro- 

grams of thousands of schools, col- 
leges and institutions. 


The requirements of the small- 
est as well as the largest schools in 
the country are taken care of with 
eminent satisfaction by Interna- 
tional equipment, noted for its ac- 
curacy and dependability under un- 
usual operating conditions and for 
its beauty of design and thorough- 
ness of workmanship. 


International service blankets 
the country—this company operates 
service stations in all the principal 
cities of the United States and 
Canada, manned by factory-trained 
mechanics. This skilled organiza- 
tion is at the service of Internation- 
al users. 


International engineers will 
gladly furnish complete specifica- 
tions and working drawings to ar- 
chitects, school officials and builders. 
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A Few Other Schools in 
Various Sections of the 
Country Using Inter- 

national Electric 
Time Systems 

State Teachers College, 

Denton, Texas 

Worcester Boys’ Trade 
School, 

Worcester, Mass. 

Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Washington School, 

New Orleans, La. 

The Bedford High School, 

Bedford, Ohio 

The Roosevelt High School, 

Oakland, Calif. 

The Little Valley High 
School, 

Little Valley, N. Y 

The Chattanooga High 
School, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

So. St. Paul High School, 

So. St. Paul, Minn. 

Cammack Junior High 
School, 

Huntington, W. Va. 
Central Junior High School, 

Saginaw, Mich 

Gwynn’s Falls Park High 
School, 

Baltimore, Md. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recording Co. Division 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


500 Campbell Ave., Toronto, Can. 














Offices in all principal cities of the World. 
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When in Atlantic City Visit Our 
Showrooms at 729 Boardwalk. 
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MEDINA HIGH SCHOOL, 


W. B. ITTNER, ST. LOUIS, MO ARCHITEC! 
MORE THAN 10,000 SQUARE FEET OF T-M-B 
FLOORING INSTALLED IN THIS BUILDING 








The Floor of Durability 
Comfort and Economy 


T-M-B Flooring has certain qualities which make it the 
ideal floor for school buildings. 


It is a hygienic floor—laid seamless over entire areas—and 
does not harbor germs and vermin, and it is easily cleaned. 


It is an unusually quiet floor. 


Its resilient, smooth, non- 
slippery and level surface make it comfortable under foot. 


We therefore recommend it for class rooms and corridors. 


It is not affected by water, acids, or alkalies and is used 
extensively in laboratories. 


The cost of maintenance is nominal. 


Should the floor be 
damaged, repairs may be easily and invisibly made merely by 


adding new T-M-B materials to the place affected. 


T-M-B is a practical, durable floor. Made of imperishable 
materials that never dry out or rot. T-M-B Flooring never 
shrinks, expands or becomes loose. Write for complete in- 
formation. 


FLOORING 
Manufactured and installed by 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CQ. 
133 W. Washington St. Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. New York City, N. Y. 
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AUSTRAL WINDOWS are so accurately balanced that they can be easily managed by a school child. They cost no 
more than ordinary windows and eliminate pulleys, weights, chains, adjustable screws, awnings, and all window trim and 


trouble. 


“The New Era in School Ventilation” is a review of the much-discussed findings of the New York Commission on Ven- 
tilation. We will be glad to send you a copy. 








